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PREFACE. 



TH E Ufe^fi, «r tktr NfceM *^ 
ther, of a H^^k of tkis Natt^f^ 
{if it. i$ »:ffciite4 tmib fn^ J^r 
ment and JXl^iiice) <«" sft'fr ^ ^uiedly 
fucb as -profefi offf. Regard for Qla&^ 
Z^armng^ en fw (beji migity, aid ctUhat^ 
Namest who b^ve been tranfmittedto »j, voitk 
HomuTy thro* fa matrf ^», At the gr^t 
tvd venerable Fomders «f it. The tner^ 
Reading an4 Gr4inma(icaf Uti^erfianding «/* 
thefe Writers mi(0 h ^ -and unnffeSting-^ 
taitbeuf you are in fotae meafure made ac- 
quainted with tbfir Cbara^ers, tbeir Idi^es, 
their Hifimeiy th«ir f^vertU. Befiutian a^ 
Jn^erfiStiitts, tk4 fimts in wkifk <% UvfA- 
A 2 tVit 
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l/m, that cover ahove balftbdr Paper» Mf^ 
fides that (heir Thoughts lie loofe and fcaif- 
tercd^ and uncoTnteffed, they are generally 
flat and tedious^ and therefore trouble am 
perplex you in the Reading : This Fault t 
have endeavoured carefully to avoid ; dm 
LiveSj and principal Incidents that relate t§ 
thefe Claire Authors^ you will find in a ckk 
and compaSl VieWy and the Opinion of the 
befi Critics updn their U^ritings follow af- 
ter in a regular Order : With great Cau^ 
Pion I offer- any thing of my own Judgment^ 
^bicb I have the Mod^ to think ivouU 
Jhew vaini forward^ and perhaps impertA' 
nent^ among a Number ^f fo great and undif- 
puted Authorities. 

fHIS jy^ork mufibe eonfejjkd to bofot 
another Advantage fiipeftin^ to any thing 
that has been yet pubUfhed^ by the Addition of 
a whole Volume, containing tie Lives ami . 
Charafters of the Grecian and Romisui ^ 1 
ftorians^ and Biographers ; which 1 am. coik i 
Jident no Man will fay^ were ever yet col- ' ^ 
leSed together to any furpofe in the Englifli 
Language. 



I believe lam the firft that ever compiled 
a Work of this Nature^ without a Multh 
tude of Rotations -, and fine $ I did not fee the 
Necejffity ofit^ I was witting to avoid ^llShe^ 

and 
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wd OJientatisn of Learning. I have indeed 
iatrtdueii -the Tranfiatim »f fame -fem Lot- , 
lin and Greek Pefft^f/, which the judicious 
Reader will excufe^ becaufe be will fee the 
UJeof it. jfnd when there is Oecafion^ *tis 
as much Conceit and Pedantrft fuperfiitiouf- 
h to ^eid iiiingGretk. or I^tin, -as it- is t» 
fiepon^ous andprafufe inthofe Citations i»h^ 
••^e is mOcca^ojf. 




'ADVERT 
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JDFERTISEMENT. 

SEVERAL Gentlemen^ who have ex^- 
prejfed their Approbation, of this 
Work^ ha^e alfo dejtred us to render it 
jlill more ufefuU by giving an Account of 
the moji ejieemed Editions cf the fever al 
Classics here treated of under the 
Head of ^ each refpeSiive Author. In 
Compliance with which 'we have given 
the Readers-, Yix^yThofe curious Editions 
which excel f he others in the Beauty of their 
Print ; Secon41y> l^hfe 'imich have be/i 
explained the Autmn *hy the Notes of the 
Learned : Andy Laftly, Ihe neateji and 
tnofi correSt Editions ofth Pocket-Size. 

Vol. 










THE 

Lives and Charafters 

O F T H E 

Classic Authors, the Greciaw 
and Roman Poets, Historians, 
Orators, and Biographers. 



HOMER. 

S T has been die fntitlels Labour ot . 
many Ages to arrive at any reafoii- 
' , able Ceriainty concerning tlie Cir- .. 
' cun^ancesof i/www's Life; every 
. M^n covets to know the Perfen he 
cannot but admire : but^ unhappily-^ 
this isaCuriofitythatcanneverinthiscarebe through- 
ly fatisfied ; tlie moft celebrated of Men will for 
Vol. L B ■ r w« 
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ever be the nioft unknown. Not but that thd 
Ancients have writ his Life, but they are fup- 
ported chiefly by fabulous Traditions, they run 
into Superftition, and are fo different in their 

^ Relations, that no Dependance can be form'd 
from the Accounts which are given, particular- 
ly with refpeft to Egypt and Greece^ the two na- 
tive Countries of FaWe. 

We have an Account in Eujtathius^ moft 
ftrangely framed, which Alexander Paphius has 
reported concerning Homer*s Birth and Infancy. 
That He was born in Egypt of Damafagoras 
and Mthray and brought up by a Daughter of 
Orus the Prieft of Ifis^ who was herfelf a Pro- 
phetefs, and from whofe Breads Drops of Honey 
would frequently diftill into the Mouth of the 
Infant. In the Night-time, the firft Sounds he 
uttered, were the Notes of nine feveral Birds ; 
in the Morning he was found playing with nine 
Doves in the Bed : The Sibyl who attended him 
was ufed to be feized with a Poetical Fury, and> 
utter Verfes, in which flie commanded Damafa* 
goras to build a Temple to the Mufes. This 
he performed in obedience tp her Infpiration, 
and related all thefe Things to the Child when 
he was grown up j who in Memory of the Doves 
which played with him during his Infancy, has 
in his Works preferred this Bird to the Honour 
of bringing Amhrojia to Jupiter. 

Heliodorus, who had heard of this Claim 
which Egypt put in for Horner^ endeavours to 
ftrengthen it by naming Thebes for the parti- 
cular Place of nis Birth. He allows too, that 

, a Prieft was his reputed Father, but that his 
real Father, according to the Opinion of Egypty 
vas Mcr^ury^ , He wys, that when the Prieft 

was 
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i^2a celebrating the Rites of his Country, and 
therefore flept with his Wife in the Temple, 
the God had Knowledge of her, and begot Homer, , 
That he was born with Tufts of Hair upon his 
Thigh, as a Sign of unlawful Generation, from 
whence he was called 'Ojuuifoe (Femur) Homer^ 
by the Nations through which he wander'd. That 
he himfelf was the Occafion why this Story 
of his Divine Extraflion is unknown ; becaute? 
Jie neither told his Name, Race, nor X^ountry,^ 
being afhamcd of his Exile, to which his reputed 
Father drove him, from among the confecrated 
Youths, on account of that Mark, which their 
Priefts efteemed a Teftimony of an imlawful 
Birth. 

That Poetical Genealogy which is deliver'd 
for Homer^s in the Greek Treatife of the Con- 
tention between him and Hejiod^ gives this Ac- 
count of his Defcent. The Poet Lintts w^as born, 
of Apollo^ and Thoofe the Daughter of Neptune j 
Pierus of Linus \ Oeagrus of King Pierus^ and 
the Nymph Methone\ Orpheus of Oeagrus^ 
and the Mufe Calliope ; from Orpheus came O- 
thrys ; from him Hdrmonides \ from him Phi^ 
loterpus\ from him Euphemus\ from him Epi^ 
phradesy who begot Menalops the Father of Z)/- 
us ; Dius had He/tod the Ppet, and Perfes by 
Pucamede the Daughter of Apollo \ then Perfei 
had Maon^ on whofe Daughter Crytheisy die. 
River Meles begot Homer. Here is a wonder- 
ful Genealogy, contrived induftrioufly to raife our 
Idea to the highefl: ; cfpecially if we confidert 
that Harmonides is derived from Harmony ^ Phi» 
loterpus from Love of Delighty Euphemus from 
leauiiful DiSiion^ Epiphrades from Intelligence^ 
and Pucamede from Prudence* It is ivot \m- 
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probable, but the Inventors meant by a Fidioit 
of this Nature to turn fuch Qualifications in- 
to Perfons^ as were agreeable to his Charafter 
for whom the Line was drawn. 

There is a fhort Life of Homer attributed 
to Plutarch^ wherein a third Part of Arijiotk 
on Poetry^ which is now loft, is quoted, for 
an Account of his uncommon Birth in this 
manner: At the timq when Neleus the Son 
of Codrtis led the Colony which was fent into 
lonia^ there was in the Ifland of Z?, a young 
Girl cbmprefled by a Genius^ whp delighted to 
affociate with the Mufcs and (hare in their 
Concerts. She finding herfelf with Child, and 
being touched with the Shame of what had 
happened to her, removed from thence to a 
Place called JEgina. There flie was taken in an 
Excurfion made by Robbers, and being brought to 
Smyrna^ which was then under the. Lydians^ 
they gave her to Maon the King, who married 
her upon the Accoimt of her Beauty : But while 
fhe walked on the Bank of the River MeUsy 
ihe brought forth Homer, and expired. The In- 
fant was taken bv Maon, and bred up as his 
Son, till the Deatn of that Prince. 

The moft remarkable Tradition of Homer^s 
Life is his Blindneis, yet this muft not be- 
6sJl him in a conuhon manner ; nothing lefs 
than Qods and Heroes muft be vifibly con- 
cerned about it. Thus we find among the 
different Accoimts which Hermias has collefted 
concerning his Blindnefs, that when Homer re- 
folved to write of Achilles^ he had an exceed- 
ing Defire to fill his Mind with a juft Idea of 
fo glorious a Hero; wherefore having paid 

dll due Honours at his Tombj he intreats that 
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he may obtain a Sight of him. The Hero 
grants his Poet's Petition, and rifes in a glo- 
rious Suit of Armour, which caft fo unfufFerable 
a Splendor, that Homer loft his Eyes while he 
gazed for the Enlargement of his Notions. 

But the moft formal Account we have of 
the Life of Horner^ is that which is faid to 
be collefted by Herodotus. It is an unfupport- 
ed low Treatife, compofed of Events which 
lie only within the Compals of Probability, and 
belong to the loweft Sphere of Life ; it feems 
to be entirely condufted by the Spirit of a Grant" 
marian^ ancl is a mean Performance : I fliall not 
therefore tranflate the whole Life afcribed to 
Herodotus^ (for it is not univerfally received as 
Genuine) but only the moft material Parts of 
it. We ought not to be nicer than Strabo^ wha 
did not difdain to make ufe of it. 

A Man of Magnefia^ whofe Name was A2r- 
nalippus^ went to fettle at Cuma^ where he 
married the Daughter of a Citizen called Ho* 
myres^ and had by her a Daughter called Cr/- 
theis. The Father and Mo&r dying, that 
young Man was left under the Tuition of CUo^ 
naxy her Father's Friend. Whether the Guar- 
dian did not take care of his Ward, or that 
the loofe Government which is ufual in new 
Settlements, allowed a fort of Liberty contrary 
to good Manners, this young Maid fufFered her- 
felfto be deluded, and proved with Child. The 
Guardian, who had not prevented the Misfor- 
tune, was willing to conceal it, and fent Cr/- 
theis to Smyrna^ which was then building eigh- 
teen Years after the Founding of Cuma, mat 
is, one hundred fixty-eight after the taking of 
Troy. Critbiis being near her time, went one 
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Jay to a Feftival which the Town of Smyrna 
was celebrating on the Banks of the River Me- 
tes. Her Pains came upon her, and fhe was 
delivered of Horner^ whom (he called Mehfi- 
genesy becaufe he was born on the Banks of that 
River. Having nothing to maintain her, fhe 
Was forced to fpin for her Living. 

There was at that time in Smyrna, 2l Man 
called Phemius, who taught Literature and Mu- 
iick. TTiis Man having often feen Critheis, 
who lodged near him, and being pleafed with 
her Houfewifiy, took her to his Houfe to fpin 
the Wool he received from his Scholars for their 
Schooling. She behaved herfelf fo modeftly and 
difcreetly, th^t Phemius mdxr'ied her, and adopted 
her Son, in whom he difcovered a wonderful 
Genius, and the beft natural Difpofition in the 
World. After the Death of Phemius and Cri-^ 
iheisj Homer fucceeded to his Father-in-Law's 
Fortune and School, and was admired, not only 
by the Inhabitants of Smyrnay but by all Strangers, 
who reforted thither from all Parts, that being a 
Place of great Trade. 

A Ship-Mafter called Mentes, who was a Man 
of Wit, very Learned, and a Lover of Poetry, 
was fo taken with Homer, that he followed him 
clofe, and perfuaded hini to leave his School, and 
travel with him. Homer, whofe Head was then 
upon his Poem of the Iliad, and thought it of 

freat Confequence to fee the Places he fhould 
ave occafion to treat of, embraced the Oppor- 
tunity. He embarked with Mentes, and during 
their feveral Voyages, never failed carefully to 
note down all that he thought worth obferving ; no 
• Man was ever more exa<El than he in fpecifying 
tlie Situation of Places, the Temper and difFe- 

rent 
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rent Cuftoms of Nations. The Difcoveries he 
has made in Geography are excellent, and he 
has taught thofe who writ after him, the true .Me- 
thod of that Art. 

He travelled into Egypt^ from whence he 
hroudit into Greece the Names of the Gods, and the 
chief Ceremonies of their Worfliip. He vifited 
Africa and Spain^ in his return from whence he 
touch'd at Ithaca^ were he was much troubled 
with a Rheum falling upon his Eyes. Mentes be- 
ing in hafte to take a Turn to Leucadia his na»- 
tive Country, left Homer well recommended with 
Mentor^ one of the Chief Men of the Mand of 
Ithaca^ who took all poflible care of him. There 
Homer was informed of many things relating to 
Ul^ffih which he afterwards made ufe of in compo- 
fing his Odyjfes, Mentes returning to Ithaca^ found 
Homer cured. They embarked toged^r, and after 
much time fpent in vifiting the Coafts of Pelopori'- 
nefusy and the Iflands, tiiey arrived at Colophon^ 
where Homer was again troubled with the De^ 
fluxion upon his Eyes, which proved (o violent^ 
diat he is faid to have loft his Sight. Tliis Mif- 
fortune made him refolve to return to Smyrna, 
where he finifhed his Iliad, 

Some time after, the ill Pofture of his Af- 
fairs obliged him to go to Cuma^ where he 
hoped to have found more Relief. By the way 
he flayed at a Place called The New JValU being 
a Colony from Cuma, There he lodged in the 
Houfe of an Armourer called Tychyus^ _ where he 
recited fome Hymns he had made in honour of 
the Gods, and his Poem of Amphiarem^ Expe- 
dition againft Thebes, The People admiring him, 
he was fuftained for fome time. Herodotus af- 
fures us> that in his tinie they ftill Ihewed the 

B 4 ' Placft 
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Place where Homer ufed to fit when he recit<?t( 
his Verfes, and that the Place was then held in 
greaj Veneration. 

Next he went to Cuma^ and pafling through 
Lartfa^ he writ the Epitaph of Midasy King of 
Phrygian then newly dead. At Cuma^ he was 
received -with extraordinary Joy. Here his Poems 
were wonderfully admired i but when he propofed 
to eternize their Town, if they would allow 
Kim a Salary, he was anfwer'd, that there would 
bt rtd end of maintaining all the "Ofitnfn or Blind 
Men J ana hence he got the Name of Homer. 
From Cuma he went to Phocaa^ where he re- 
cited his Verfes in the Aflemblies : Here one 
^e/ioridiSy 3. School-mafter, offered to maintain 
him, if he would fuffer him to tranfcribe his 
Verfes. This Homer complying with, through 
meer Neceffity, the other had no fooner gotten 
them, but he removed to Chios ; there the Poems 
gained him Wealth and Honour, while the Au- 
thor himfelf hardly earned his Bread by repeat- 
ing them. At lair, fome who came from Chio^ 
told the People, that the (ame Verfes were pub- 
lifhed there by a School-mafter i Homer refolved 
to find him out. Having therefore landed near 
that Place, he was received by on^Gkucusy a 
Shepherd, (atwhofe Door he was like to have 
been worried by Dogs) and carried by him to 
his Mafter at Bolijfusy who admiring his Know- 
ledge, entrufted him with the Education of his 
Children. Here his Praife began to fpread, and 
TbeJiorideSy who heard of his Neighbourhood, 
fled before him. He removed however fome 
time afterward to Chios y where he fet up a School 
of Poetry, gained a competent Fortune, married 
a Wife, and had two Daughters, one of which 

died 
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died young, and the other was married to his Pa- 
tron at Bolijfus : Here he compofed his Odjjfes^ 
and inferted the Names of thofe to whom he had 
been mbft obliged, as Mentes^ Phemiusj Mentor j 
and refolving for Athens^ he made honourable men* 
tion of that City, to prepare the Athenians for 
a kind Reception. But as he went, the Ship put 
in at SamoSy where he continued the whole Win*» 
ter, finging at the Houfes of Great Men, with 
' a Train of Boys after him. In Spring he went 
on board again, in order to profecute his Jour- 
ney to Athens', but landing by the way at /w, he 
fell iick, died, and was buried on the Sea-Shore. 
Some fay, he died for Grief, becaufe he could not 
expound a filly Riddle, propofed to him by ibme 
Fifhermen; but Herodotus^ with good Reafon^ 
contradi£b that ridiculous Tradition. There are 
ibme other fcatter*d Stories about Homer ; he was 
fined, fays HeracUdeSy at Athens for a Madman 9 
dElian relates, that he portioned his Daughter 
with fome of his Works for want of Money : but 
thefe Stories are too trifling to deferve much 
Credit. 

Had thefe Memoirs of Herodotus been true, 
they would have decided the Place of Homer*$ 
Biim; to which, nineteen Places, fays Suidasy laid 
their Claim. To be fatisfy'd of this, Adrian en- 
quired of the Gods, as a Queflion not to be fet- 
tled by Men ; and Apion (according to Pliny) 
raifed a Spirit for his Information. There is ^ 
Prophecy of the Sibyls, diat he fhould be born 
at Salamis in Cyprus ; and the Oracle given to 
Adrian afterwards, fays, that he was born in 
Ithaca^ There are fome Culloms in his Works, 
that feem to fix his Nativity in JEoUay or Egypt. 
A School was fbewed for his at Colophon^ and a 

B s T^Tsbe 
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Tomb at los. The Athenians made his Name free 
of their City. The Smyrneam built a Temple to 
him, caft Medals of him, aiid grew fo pofTeffed of 
his having been thdirs, that it is faid, they burnt 
Zoilus for afFronting them in the Perfon of Ho- 
mer. The Chians plead the ancient Authorities 
of Simonides and Theocritus^ the firft calling him 
The Poet of Chios, and the other The Son^Jier 
«/" Chios \ and which is more> Homer in the Hymn 
to ApoUo^ (which is acknowledged for his by 77^^- 
cidides) bids the Mufes anfwer, that // is the Blind 
Man that lives at Chios ; the Chians likewife fhew 
to this Day an Homerium^ or Temple of Homer y 
near Bolijfus. It is impofiible to determine in a 
Point of fo much Uncertainty. 

The Search is equally fruitlefs, if we enquire 
after his Parents* Ephorus has made Maon to 
be his Father by a Niece, from whence he ob- 
tained the derivative Name of Maonides, His 
Mother (if we allow the Story of Maon) is caU 
led Crytheis ; but we are loft again in Uncer- 
tainty, if we fearch farther ; for Suida^shas men- 
tioned Eumetis or Polycajley and Paufanias Cly-*, 
mene or Themijio^ He feems to have been born 
confiderably later than the Siege of Troy^ for in 
his Invocation of the Mufes to recount the Cata- 
logue of the Ships, he {zys^for we have only heard a 
Rumour y and know nothing particularly. But not 
to enter into all that dry Difpute, the World is 
inclined to ftand by the Arundelian Marble, which, 
places him at the time when Diognetus ruled 
in Athensy a little before the Olympiads were 
eftablifhed, about three hundred Years after, the 
taking of Troy^ and near a thoufand Years be-- 
(ox^ &Q Chri^ian /Era. 

Thr 
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The very Name of Homer has been difputed ; 
he has been called Melefigenes^ from the River 
where he was born. Homer has been reckoned 
an Afcititious Name, from fome Accident of 
his Life: The Certamen Homericum calls him 
once Auletes^ perhaps from his Muftcal Geni* 
us. Lucian is very, pleafant upon this Subjeft j 
he feigns that he had talked over the Point 
with Homer in the Ifland of the Blejfed ; I afk- 
ed him, feys he, of what Country he was ? a 
Queftion hard to be refolved with us : To which 
he anfwer'd. He could not certainly tell, be- 
caufe fome had informed him that he was of 
Chios^ fome of Smyrna^ and others of Colophony 
but he took him for a Babylonian^ and faid he 
was called Tigranesy while he lived among his 
Countrymen, and Homer while he was a Hoft- 
age among the Grecians. Some, it feems, have 
found that "o/«Hfi^ fignifies a Hojiage ; and this 
Poet (according to Proclus) was delivered as fuch 
in a War between Smyrna and Chios. Others 
pretend, that he had the Name oi Homer ^ be- 
caufe he was born blind ; but if any, fays Pa^- 
terculusy believes that Homer was born blind, he 
is blind himfelf, and has loft his Senfes. The 
Chian Medal of him (which is of great Antiqui- 
ty) reprefents him with a Volume open, and 
reading intently. It is impoilible he fhould have 
been born blind, whatever he might have been 
afterwards j for he muft certainly have beheld the 
Creation, confider'd it with a long Attention, 
and enrich'd his Fancy by the moft fenfible Know- 
ledge of thofe Ideas, which he makes the Reader 
fee, while he but defcribes them. It could not 
be thought, that they who knew fo little of 
the Life of Homer y. could have a right Knowledge 

6 6 q( 
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of his Perfon, yet they had Statues of him, as of 
their Gods, whofe Forms they had never fcen. There 
are ftill to be found in the Cabinets of the Curious, 
Medals of Homer ftruck at Chios^ at Smyrna^ at ^- 
maftris ; but none of thofe Honours having been 
done him till long after his Death, we have no 
Figure of Homer taken from the Original, they are 
all of them only the Produft of Fancy and Ima- 
gination; but though the ancient Portraits of 
him feem purely Notional, yet they agree in re- 
prefenting him with a fliort curl'd Beard, and 
with diftinft Marks of Age upon his Forehead. 

The only inconteftable Works which Homer 
has left behind him, are the Iliad and the Odyjfey^ 
The Batrachomyomachiay or Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice, has Ijeen difputed ; 'but however, is 
allowed for his by many Authors. It is indeed 
a beautiful Piece of Raillery, and Statius reckons 
it like the Culex of Virgil^ a Trial of his Force 
before his greater Performance. The Hymns 
have been doubted alfo, and attributed by the 
Scholiafts to Cynathus the Rhapfodift j but neither 
TTjucydidesy Luciany nor Paufanias^ have fcru- 
pled to cite them as Genuine. We have the 
Authority of the two former, for that of ApoU 
loy and of the laft, for a Hymn to Ceres^ of which 
he has given us a Fragment. That to Mars is ob- 
jefted againfti and likewife that which is the 
iirft to Minerva, The Hymn to Venus has many 
of its Lines copied by Virgil in the Interview be* 
tween Mneas and the Goddefe in the firft Mneid. 
But whedier thefe Hymns are Homer^s^ or not, 
they were always judged to be near as ancient, 
if not of the fame Age with him. Many other 
Pieces are afcribed to him. Epigrams, the Mar^ 
tiges^ the Cecropes^ the Deftru£Uon of Oechalia^ 

and 
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and fevcral more, which if they were his, are 
now to be reputed a real Lofs to the Learned 
World. Time in fome things may have pre- 
vailed over Homer himfelf, and left only the 
Names of thefe Works, as Memorials that fuch 
were in being ; but while the Iliad and Otfyffey re- 
main, he feems like a Leader, who, though he 
may have failed in a Skirmifh, has carried a 
Vi^ory, for which he paffes in Triumph through 
all future Ages. 

When Homer had compofed his Poems, the 
People were fo taken with them, that they were 
foon difperfed throughout Ionia* They were 
all in one Piece, and not at all divided into 
Books. But every one not being able to pur- 
chafe them entire, they went about in feparate 
Pieces, and each of thofe Pieces took its Name 
from tiie Contents, as The Battle at the Ships ; thi 
Death of Dolon ; the Valour of Agamenmon j 
the Patroclea ; the Grot of Calypfo ; the Slaugh^ 
ter of the Wooers^ and the like ; nor were thefe 
entitled Books, but Rljapfodies i from whence 
they who fung them about had the Title of 
Rhapfodijlsy fo called from the Boughs of Laur 
rel riiey ufed to carry in their Hands. Thofe 
different Pieces aftenvards occafioned the Di- 
vifions into Books, as it is at prefent, and was 
the Work of Grammarians, who lived long af- 
ter : When that Divifion was firft made, is not 
known, but the Ancients never quoted Homer 
by Books. After the Poems of Homer were di- 
vided into Books, fome Greek Grammarian writ 
the Arguments to eadi Book> as they are at 
this day. 

Homer was not known intire \n Greece be- 
fore Lycurgus^ that great Lavz-giver being in 
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Ionia, ' and there having found perfeft Copies of 
the two Divine Poems, took the pains to tran- 
fcribe them himfelf, and carried over that Tre^- 
fure into Greece. This we may call the firft E- 
dition of Horner^ that appeared in Greece, about 
a hundred and twenty Years before the Building 
of Rome. As Lacedamon had the Honour of firft 
publifliing Homer^s Works, that of their Regu- 
lation fell to the Share of Athens, in the time 
of Solon, who then made a Law for their recital. 
It was then that Pift/iratus, the Tyrant of A- 
thens, a Mafter of much Learning and Wit, and 
a very gallant Man, put together the confufed 
Parts of Homer, according to the Regularity in 
which they are now handed down to us. He 
divided them into. the different Works entitled 
the Iliad, and the Odyffey. He (that is, his Son 
Hipparchus, by his Order) digefted each accord- 
ing to the Author's Defign, and diftinguifhed 
each again into twenty four Books, to which 
were afterwards prefixed the twenty four Letters. 

This Edition of Athens was foon carried and 
fung abroad by one Cynathus a learned Rhapfodift,. 
and his Followers, who rehearfed thefe Poems in all 
the Cities of Greece, and in the Iflands, and they ' 
were publicldy read in the Schools ; witnefs the 
Story of Alcihiades, who going into a Rhetori- 
cians School^ afked him to read to him fome part 
of Homer', and the -Rhetorician anfwering, he 
had nothing of that Poet's, Alcibiades gave him 
a CufF on the Ear; as if it had been unlawful for 
any publick Profeffor to undertake the Inftruc- 
tion of Youth, without being himfelf acquaint- 
ed with Homer, 

But theCareleflhefs of theTranfcribers, ani 
the Prefumption 6i the Rhapfodifts, foon intro- 
duced^ 
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duced many Miftakes into the Copies of Homer^s 
Works, which run the clanger of being utterly- 
defaced, had not the Care of Kings and Philo- 
fophers undertaken to purge the Errors, and to 
reftore them, as near as poffible, to their primi- 
tive Purity* Alexander the Great, who was fo 
paflionately fond of Horner^ that he laid him e- 
very Night with his Sword under his Pillow f 
who called him his Magazine of War, and who 
would have the Cafket of ineftimable Value taken 
among the Spoils of Darius^ put to no other 
ufe, but to preferve thefe Poems ; to the end, 
{aid he, that the moft perfeft Produ£lion of Hu- 
man Wit might be kept in the richeft Cafket 
in the World : tliis Alexander appointed learned 
Men to revife and correfl: him, and committed 
that Revifal to two great Philofophers, Callijihenes 
and Anaxarchus^t who followed him in his AJia'^ 
#/Vy& Expedition ; nor was he fatisfied with being 
prefent in Perfon at that revifal, but tranfcribed 
the whole Work with his own Hand, as they 
corrected it from the beft Copies, and likewife 
confulted Arijiotle upon that Occafron. This JEdi* 
tion of Alexander^^ fo corrected, was called, TToe 
-Edition of the Cajket. 

; After the Death of Alexander^ Zenodctus 
of Ephefus revifed it again under the firft of the 
Ptolemies. Under Ptolemy Philometory the famous 
Afijiarchus publiflied a new Edition ; he care^ 
fully revifed thole of Alexander the Great and 
Zenodotus^ and what other Copies he could gather* 
This Edition had fo great a Reputation, that the 
Number of Copies increafed extremely. It is 
likely this produced the Copies of Marfeilks and 
Sinope^ and from that Copy doubtlefc are come 
our Editions. We find in the Life of the Poet 
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Aratus^ that he having finiflied a Copy of the 
Odyjfey^ was fent for by Antiochus King of Myria^ 
and entertained by him while he finifhed one 
of the Iliad, But the World was not contented 
barely to have fettled an Edition of Homer^s 
Works, for many Tranflations came abroad 
whereby other Languages were enriched by an 
Infufion of his Spirit of Poetry. Mlian tells lis, 
that even the Indians had them in their Tongue, 
and the Perjian Kings fung them in theirs. Per^ 
fius mentions a Verfion into Latin by Laheo^ and, 
in general, the Paflages and Imitations which 
are taken from him, are fo numerous, that he 
may be faid to have been tranflated by piccC'* 
meal into that and all other Languages. 

Homer, who had a Genius accomplifh'd for 
Poetry, had the vafteft, fublimeft, and moft uni- 
verfal Wit that ever was ; it was by his Poems 
that all the Worthies of Antiquity were form- 
ed, from hence the Law-makers took the firft 
Platforms of the Laws they gave to \ Mankind j 
the Founders of Monarchies and Common- 
wealths from hence took the Model of their Po- 
liticks. Hence the Philofophcrs found the firft 
Principles of Morality, which they taught the 
People. Hence Phyficians have ftudied Difeafes 
and their Cures ; Aftronomers have learn'd the 
Knowledge of the Heavens, and Geometricians of 
the Earth j Kings and Princes have learn'd the 
Art to govern, and Captains to form a Battle, 
to encamp an Army, to befiege Towns, to fight 
and to gain Vidtories. Nothing is fo furprifmg 
as the Defcriptions of his Battles, which take up 
no lefs than half the ///W, and are fupplied with' 
fo vaft a variety of Incidents, that no one bears 
a Likeneis to another \ fuch difterent kinds of 

Deaths^ 
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Deaths, that no two Heroes are wounded in 
the fame manner; and fuch a Profufion of noMe- 
Ideas, that every Battle rifes above the lafl: in 
Greatnefs, Horror, and Confufion. 

From this great Original, Socrates^ Plato ^ 
Artftotle canle to be Philofophers ; Sophocles and 
Euripides took the haughty Air of the Theatre 
and Ideas of Tragedy j Zeuxisy Apelles^ Polyg- 
notusy became fuch excellent Painters ; and 
Alexander the Great fo valiant. Homer has been 
the firft Founder of all Arts and Sciences, and 
the Pattern of the wife Men in all Ages. And 
as he has been in fome manner the Author of 
Paganifm, the Religion whereof he eftabliflied by 
his Poems, one may fay that never Prophet had 
fo many Followers as he ) yet notwithftanding 
this fo univerfal Genius, this Wit capable of all 
things applied himfelf only to Poetry, which he 
made his Bufmefs. 

It is no Romantick Commendation of Homer 
to fey that no Man underftood Perfons and 
^Things better than he : or had a deeper Infight 
into me Humours^ and Paflions of Human Na- 
ture. He reprefents great Things with fuch 
Sublimity, and little ones with fuch Propriety, 
that he always makes the one admirable and 
the other pleafant. He is a perfeft Mafter of 
all the lofty Graces of the figurative Style. Stra^ 
boy the excellent Geographer and HiAorian, af- 
fures us that Homer has defcribed the Places and 
^x)untries of which he gives account with that 
Accuracy, that no Man can imagine who has 
not feen them*, and no Man but muft admire 
and be aftonifhed that has. His Poems may 
juftly be compared with that Shield of Divir^e 
Wortonanflijp, fo inimitably reprefented in the 
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eighteenth Book of the ^/W; you have there ex- 
adl Images of all the AcSions of War and Em- 
ployments of Peace, and are entertained with 
the delightful View of the Univerfe. Homer has 
all the Scauties of every Dialeft and Style, feat- 
ter'd through his Writings 5 he is fcarce inferior 
to any other Poet, in die Poets own Way and 
Excellency, but excels all others in Force -and 
Comprehenfion of Genius, Elevation of Fancyt 
and immenfe Copioufnefe of Invention. Such 
a Sovereignty of Genius reigns all over his 
Works, that the Ancients efteemed and ad- 
mired him as the great High Prieft of Nature, 
who was admitted into her inmoft Choir, and 
acquainted with her moft folemn Myfteries. 
The learned Grotius amazed at the extent of his 
Wit, the greatnefs of his Knowledge, the pro- 
foundnefs of his Thoughts and Maxims, and the 
fublimity of his Comparifons, has given him a 
very great Elogiuiti, for he has not ftuck to 
compare on£ of the greateft Prophets, I mean 
JEzekiel^ with this noble Poet. He excelled, 
fays he, in Wit and Elocution, infomuch that 
laying afide the Gift of Prophecy which is above 
Comparifon, he may worthily be compared to 
HomeTy for his fprightly Thoughts, noble Comt- 
parifons, mighty Knowledge in feveral things^ 
particularly in Ardiitefture. 

He has wonderfully found the way to raife 
his Poetry by the force of Harmony, mixing 
them artinciaily together, and. fuppoiting them 
with well-founding Particles, and with lofty 
or graceful Epithets which 'cover all that's dif- 
agreable in them. This he has wonderfully 
performed above all in reckoning up the Ships 
at the end of die fecond Book. Dionyftus Hali^ 

carnajfeui 
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ca^rrajfem has made tliis appear by tranfcribing 
the eight firfl: Verfes of that Lift as a Pattern of 
the reft, and fhewing that all thofe Names of 
Places have in themfelves neither Beauty nor 
Grace, but that Homer has found out the fecret 
to make them very beautiful and lofty. We • 
need read thofe Verfes only in* the Original, and 
fliall be amazed at their Magnificence. Ho7ner\ 
Poetry is like Mufick, which can bring under its 
Command, and reduce to Harmony the moft 
difagreeable and unharmonious Sounds ^ all 
things fubmit to it, and concur to work the Ef- 
fects it injoins. 

He had likewife the Art, by mixing of harfh, 
coarfe and cohimon Terms with other more 
flowing and polite, to make a middle Compo- 
fition between the auftere and hard, and the 
graceful or florid ; and by that means he wonder- 
fully mixes Art and Nature, Paflion and Man- 
ners ; as Dionyjius Halicarnajfeus has well expreC- 
fed it. Whatioever Place we pitch upon in this 
Poet, fays that excellent Critick, we fliall find 
him periFedlly diveriified by thefe two forts of 
Fluency and Harmony. This happy Compofition 
has given Hornet fucn Vigour and fuch Charms 
as no Man yet could ever come near j and what 
is wonderful, is, that no Part is labour'd- or 
forced : All flows from its Springs and there is 
every where fuch a pleafmg Eafinefs, as if the 
whole Poem had been continually dictated j'to 
Hotmr by the. Mufe he invokes. 

*Tis faidthat Homer mat chiefs in his Art 
Stole Venus' Girdle to engage the Heart .^ 
His Works indeed vaji Treafures do unfold^ 
And whatfoier he touches tufn to Gold. 

^ ■ All 
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yfll in his Hands new Beauty does acquire^ 
He always pleafes^ and can never tire, ~ 
A happy JVarmth he every where may hoajiy 
Nor is he in too long DigreJJions loji : 
His Verfes without Rule a Method find^ 
And of themf elves appear in Order join d* 
All without Trouble anfwers his Intent^ 
Each Syllable is tending to tU Event, 
Let his Example your Endeavours raife<^ 
To love his Writings is a kind of Praife, 

BbUeauh Art of Poetrjr. 

Homer was certainly the Father of poetical 
Di6lion, he was the firft who taught that Lan* 
guage of the Gods to Men. His Expreflion is 
like the Colouring of fome great Mafters which 
difcovers itfelf to be laid on boldly and exe- 
cuted with Rapidity. It is indeed the ftrongeft 
and moft glowing imaginable, and touch'd with 
the greateS Spirit. Arijiotle had reafon to fay 
he was the only Poet who had found out living 
TVords'y there are in him more daring Figures 
and Metaphors than in any good Author what- 
ever. An Arrow is impatient to be on the Wing, 
a Weapon thirjis to drink the Blood of an 
Enemy. Yet his Expreffion is never too big 
for the Senfe, but juftly great in. proportion to 
it. *Tis the Sentiment that fwells and fills out 
the Didlion, which rifes with it and forms it 
felf about it. 

To throw his Language the more out of 
Profe, he feems to have afFefted xi^t Compound 
Epithets, This was a fort of Compofition pe- 
culiarly proper to Poetry, not only as it heigh- 
ten'd the Diftion, but as it affifted and filled 
the Numbers with greater Sound and Pomp, 

and 
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ftnd likewife conduced in fome meafure to fill 
up the Images. He was not fatisfied with his 
Language as he found it fettled in any one part 
of Greece^ but fearch'd thro* its differing Dia- 
le£b with this particular View, to beautify and 
perfect his Numbers. He confidered thefe as 
they had a greater Mixture of Vowels and 
Confonants, and accordingly employed them as 
the Verfe required either a greater Smoothnefe 
or Strength. What he moft affedled was the 
hnicy which has a peculiar Sweetnefe from its 
never ufmg Cbntraftions, and from its Cuftom 
of refolving the Dipthongs into two Syllables, 
fo as to make the Words oJ>en themfelves with 
a more fpreading and fonorous Fluency. With 
this he mingled the Attic Contractions, the 
broader Doric^ and the feeble Molic^ which 
often rejefts its Afperate^ox takes off its Accent \ 
and compleated this Variety by altering fome 
ietters with the Licence of Poetry. Thus his 
Meafures, inftead of being Fetters to his Senfe, 
were always in readineis to ran along with the 
Warmth of his Rapture, and even to give a 
farther Reprefentation of his Notions iii the 
Correfpondence of their Sounds to what they 
fignified. Out of all thefe he has derived that 
Harmony which makes us confefs that he had 
not only the richeft Head, but the fineft Ear in 
the World. 

He had many of his Fictions, fays* Gale^ 
from fome real Scripture-Tradition which he ga- 
ther'd up whilft he was in' Mgyptj and which we 
may collefl: from his Style and the Affinity of 
many of his Expreffions with the Scripture Lan- 
guage. It cannot be doubted (fays Sir Walter 

Rakish) but that HQrmr had read over all thp^ 
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Books of Mofes^ as appears evidently from many 
Places ftolen from thence Word for Word. 

Homer, fays Six IFilHam Temple,, was with- 
out doubt the moft univerfal Genius that has 
been known in the World, and Virgil the moft 
accomplifli'd. To Xhtfirji muft be allowed the 
moft fertile Invention, the richeft Vein, the moft 
general Knowledge, and the moft lively Ex- 
preflions. To the lajl the rioblcft Ideas, the 
jufteft Inftitution, the wifeft Conduct and the 
choiceft Elocution. To fpeak in the Painter's 
Terms, we find in the Works of Homer the moft 
Spirit, Force and Life; in tliofe of Virgil^ the 
beft Defign, the trueft Proportions, and the 
greateft Grace. The Colouring of both fecms 
«qual, and indeed in both is admirable. Homer 
had more Fife and Rapture, Virgil more Light 
and Sweetnefs ; or at leaft the poetical Fire was 
more raging in the one, but clearer in the other ; 
which makes the firft more amazing, and the 
latter more agreeable. The Ore was richer 
in the one, but in the other more refined, and 
better allayed to make up excellent Work. 
Upon the whole, fays Temple^ I think it muft 
be confeffed that Homer was of the tsvo, and 
perhaps of all others the vafteft, the fublimeft, 
and the moft wonderful Genius ; and that he 
has. been generally fo efteemed, there cannot be 
a- greater Teftimony given tlian what has been 
by fome obferved, that not only the greateft-. 
Mafters have found the beft and trueft Principles 
of all their Sciences or Arts; but that the 
jioblcft Nations have derived from them the 
.Original of their feveral Races, though it be , 
hardly yet agreed whether his Story be true or 
iFiflipn- la ihort, thefe two immortal Poets 

muft 
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muft be allowed to have fo much excelled in 
their Kinds, as to have exceeded all Compari- 
fon, to have even extinguiflied Emulation, and 
in a manner confined true Poetry, not only to 
their two Languages, but to their very Perfons. 

y^/? as a Changeling feems below the reji 
Off Men J or rather is a two-legged Beaji ; 
So thefe Gigantick Souls ama^dwefind 
As much above^the rejl of Human Kind. 
Nature's whole Strength united ! Endlefs' Fame 
And univerfal Shouts attend their Name. 

Mulgr. Eflay on Poetry. 
It is almoft" incredible to what an height 
the Idea of Veneration the Ancients paid to 
Homer will arife, Sparta and Macedon con- 
fider'd him moft in^refpecft of his warlike Spirit ; 
Athens and Mgypt with regard to his Poetry 
and Learning. His Works which from the 
beginning palled for excellent Poetry, grew to 
be Hiftory and Geography; they rofetobe a 
Magazine of Sciences;^ and were exalted into a 
Scheme of Religion. From him the Poets drew 
their Infpirations, the Criticks their Rules, 
and the Philofophers a Defence of their Opi- 
nions. They inftituted Games for him, dedi^ 
cated Statues, erefted Temples, as at Smyrna^ 
Chios and Alexandria ; and Mtian tells us, that 
when the Afgives facrificed with their Guefts 
they ufed to invoke the Prefenceof Apollo and 
Homer together. Ptolemy Philopater raifed a 
Temple to his Honour, - erefted a fair Image of 
him, and placed about the Image thofe Cities 
which contended for the place of his Birth. 
JElian informs us further, that Galaton the Pain- 
ter had drawn Hmer vomiting, and the reft of 
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the Poets licking it up, fignifying that they de- 
rived all that tiiey had from him. Virgil was 
ufed to f^, it had been ealier to have wrefted 
Hercules' Club from him than to fteal a Verfe 
from Homer by way of Imitation. Arcefilaut 
the Philofopher never failed to read fome Paflage 
of this Poet Night and Morning, and always 
faid when he took up his Book, he was goifjg to 
his Mijlrefs, His Poems not only diverted the 
Mind, but have in all Ages pleafcd the Eye; 
the ableft Painters, and the moft celebrated Sta- 
tuaries have drawn from thence the Arguments 
and Defigns of their nobleft Works ; tliey have 
been the greateft Ornaments of Temples and 
Palaces. Vitruvius reckons the Fights of Troy^ 
and the JVandring of Uhffes among the Subjedts 
ufually painted in Galleries and Portico's. 
Hiero cauled all the Fable of the Iliad to be re- 
prcfented on the flooring of his Ship in inlaid 
Work. Francis the Firfl:, ' fays Mrs. Dacier^ 
took from the Odyjfey the Ornaments of one of 
the Galleries at Fontainbleau. Antiquity al- 
ways takes notice of certain Bowls or Cups, of 
great Value, which they calFd Scyphos Homericosy 
Homerh Bowls, becaufe there were fome Stories 
taken out of his Poems, or fever^ of his Verfes 
engraven on them. Nero was paflionately fond 
of them, as Suetonius informs us. There would be 
no end of being particular upon this Subjed^. 

Homer with his wonderful Accompl ifhmen ts, 
and his inimitable Excellencies, could not fecurc 
his Memory from Detradion and Envy. Mon- 
fieur Perrault aiS;ms confidently, there never 
was any fuch Perfon in the World. He fays 
that the two Poems, the Iliad and the Odyffey^ arc 

nothing but aCuUc^ion qC m^y little Pieces 

by 
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by feveral Hands joined all together in a Body. 
The Siege of Troy being the general Subjeft of 
the Poets in the Times when it is pretended he 
lived, there came out commonly twenty or 
thirty Poems on that Aftion every Year, and 
the Man that made the beft Verles gained the 
fi*ize. At laft there happened to be fome- fort of 
Men in the World, who took a fancy to join the 
beft of thefe Pieces together, and accordingly 
putting them into fome Order and Method, they 
formed the Iliad and the Odyjfey, This is a 
bold Opinion, and defervedly exploded. 

Others will allow Homer to have written the 
feveral Parts that make up thofe two Poems ; 
but he writ them, fay they, without any View or 
Defign ; hb Poems are loofe independent Pieces, 
tacked together, and were originally no more 
^ than fo many Songs and Ballads upon the Gods 
and Heroes, and tiie Siege of Troy, This No- 
tion is ridiculous: It would be ftrange that 
Ariftotle fhould form his Rules on Horner^ 
Poems, and that Virgil fhould build his Mneid 
upon the Model of the Iliad and the Odyjfes^ 
and that Horace fhould propofe Homer for the 
Standard of Epic Writing with this Teftimony, 
that he never undertook any thing inconfiderate- 
ly, nor ever made any foolifh Attempts, if this 
celebrated Poet had not formed his Works upon a 
regular Schemfe and Intention, and carried them 
on defignedly with Regularity and Method from 
the Beginning to the End. 

Some again attack him as a Plagiary, and 
charge him with colleSing and publifhing the 
Works of thofe who writ before him. Djodorus 
Siculus tells us, that there was one Daphne^ Ithe 
Daughter of Tireftasy who from her Infpirations 
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obtained the Title of a Sibyl \ fhe had a very 
extraordinary Genius, and being made a Prieft- 
efs at Delphos^ wrote Oracles with wonderful . 
Elegance, which Homer fought for and adorned 
his Poems with feveral of her Verfes. Ptolermeus 
Epheftio relates, that there was before Homer a 
Woman of Memphis called Phantafta^ who writ 
of the Wars of Troy^ and the Wandrings of 
Ulyjfes, Now Homer arriving at Memphis^ where 
fhe had laid up her Works,- and getting ac- 
quainted with Phanitasy whofe Kufinefs it was 
to copy the facred Writings, he obtained a fight 
of thefe, and followed entirely the Scheme me 
had drawn. But this is a wild Story, which 
fpeaks of an Egyptian Woman with a Greek 
Name, and who was never heard of but upon 
this account. Clemens Alexandrinus afferts, that 
he has taken feveral Verfes, word for word, , 
out of Orpheus de extinSio Bacchc. There are 
other malicious Relations to be met with, which 
deferve no Credit, and therefore Ihall not be 
jnentioned. , 

The Writings of Homer have been racked 
and tortured for ObjeSions : His Narrations, 
fays Scaligery are tedious, his Thoughts and 
Notions are too effeminate and vulgar, they 
have fo little of Senfe or Force in them, that 
he fays they would fcarce affeft his Scullion. 
His Epithets are cold, flat, childifli and unfea- 
fonable ; he is too full of Digreflions and infipid 
Dialogues, he has invented filthy and abomi- 
nable Stories concerning the Gods. His Repre- 
fentations of the Deities are grofs, and the Man- 
ners of his Heroes vicious and imperfeft. He 
talks coarfely of Pots and Caldrons, of Blood, 
Fjit, Entrails. We find Princes fleaing of Beafls 

and 
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^d roafting them : We hear Ulyjps boafting of 
being the beft Cook in the World, and challeng- 
ing any Man to cut Meat, to ferve Wine, or to 
make a Fire with him. And v^q (t^ Achilles 
trying his Faculty at the fame Employment. 
Thefe and other Cenfures equally trifling are to 
be met with, which are eafily anfwer'd by obferv- 
ing only that when we are reading Horner^ we 
are reading the moft ancient Author in the Hea- 
then World. We are taking a view of Nature 
in her fimple Drefs, in oppofition to the Luxury 
of fucceeding Ages ; we are ftepping almoft three 
thoufand Years Ijack into the remoteft Antiqui- 
ty, and entertaining our fejves with a clear and 
furprifing Vifioh of ^Things no where . elfe to be 
found, the only authentfck Pifture of the ancient 
World. 

It is certain, tlie divine Plato banifhed the 
Writings oi Homer out of his Commonwealth, 
wliich feme would fix as a Blcmlfh upon the Poet's 
Reputation. Thereafon, fays Blackwall^ why Plato 
would not admit' tlie Poems of Hoyner to be in 
the hands of the Subjefts of that Government, 
was becaufe he did not efteem ordinary Men ca- 
pable Readers of thehi. They would be apt to per- 
vert his Meaning; and hav|e wrong Notions of God 
and Religion, by taking hib bold an4 beautiful Alle- 
gories in a literal Senfe. Plato frequently declaies 
that he loves and admire^ him as the beft, the 
nio'ft pleafant, and the divincft of all the Poets, 
and ftudioufly imitates hts figurative and myfti- 
cal way of Writing. Tho' he forbad his Woiks 
to be read in Publick, yet he would never be 
without them in his Clofet. Tho' the Philofo- 
plier pretends that for Re^fons of State he muft 
i-emo\'e him out of his City, yet he declares he 
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would treat him with all poffible Refped 
while he ftaid, and difmifs him laden with Prc- 
fents, and adorned with Garlands (as the Priefts 
and Supplicants of their Gods ufed to be) by 
which Mark of Honour, wherever he came. 
Men might be warned, and induced to efteem 
his Perfon facred, and receive him with due 
Veneration. 

The moft memorable Enemy to the Merits of 
Homer was Zoilusj a fnarling Critick, who fre* 
tjuented the Court of Ptolenjy Philadelphus King 
of Egypty a great Encourager of learned Men. 
This Fdlow wrote ill-natured Notes upon the 
Writings of this Poet, but received no Encou* 
ragement. from the Egyptian Prince. He ibon 
became univerfally hated, and at kngth died 
miferably ; fome fay he was ftoned, otibers that 
he was burnt to death, and others that he was 
crucified by Ptolemy for a Crime that deferved that 
Punifhment. 

Editions of HO M-E R. 
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THE Lives of fcwPerfons are confounded 
with fo many Uncertainties and fabulous 
Relations, as thofe of Hefiod and Homer '^ for 
which reafon, what may poflibly be true, is 
fometimes as much difputed as the romantic 
part of their Stories* The firft has been more 
fortunate than the other, in furnifhinglbs from 
his Writihgs with fome Circumftances of his 
Life and Family, as the Condition of his Father, 

^riie Place of his Birth, and the Extent of his 

* Travels ; and he has put it out of difpute, tho* 
he has not fixed the Period, that he was one of the 

. . jearlieft Writers of whom we have any Account. 
He tells us in the fecond Book of his fF$rks 
and Days^ that his Father was an InhalHtant of 
Cumoy in one of the Molian Ifles now called Fai9 
Nffua^ about thirty fix Miles North oi Smyrna j. 
from hence he removed to AJcra<i a pitiful Vil- 
lage in Bwittia at the foot of Motmt Helicon^ 
wnich was doubtleis the Place where Hefiod was 
born, and fo frequently gives him the Name of 
Afcraus ; tho' Suidas^ Fabriciusy and others fay 
he was of Cuma. He feems himfelf, and not 
undefignedly, to have prevented any Miftake a- 
bout his Country ; he tells us pofitively in the 
(ame Book, he never was but once at Sea, and 

, that in a 'Voyage from Julis^ a SearPcal vci 

C 2 Boeotia^ 
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Bceotia^ to tlftj^fland Eubaa. This conne<Sled 
with the former Paflage of his Father failing 
from Cuma to Bceotia^ will leave us no doubt 
concerning his Country. He thus addrefles his 
Brother Perfes with the Account of their Fa- 
ther's firft Seat, and his Remove. 

So our poor Father toiFd his Hours away^ 

Careful to live in the unhappy Day, 

He^ foolijh Perfes, fpent no Time in vain^ 

Butjled Misfortunes thr^ the watry Plain. 

He from iEolian Cuma tV Oceanpafs^d^^ 

Here in his fabk Bark arrived at lajl. 

If ot far from Helicon hefix^d his Race 

In AiQX2LS Village ; miferahle Place / 

How comfortlefs the frinter^Seafon there ! 

And chearlefsy Afcra^ is thy Summer Air ! 

O Perfes ma/Jl thou nier forget thy Sire^ i 

But let thy nrea/l bis good Example frel , ' 

The Names of his Father and Mother we 
muft learn from fome other Intelligence, and 
Suidas tells us they were Dius and Pycimene.^ 
Of what Quality his Fatiier was, we are not ve- 
ry certain ; that he was driven from Cuma to 
Mfcra by Misfortunes, we have the Teftimony 
of Hefiod. His Father feemed to have profpered 
better at Afcra then he did in his own Country j. 
yet Hefiod could arrive at iio higher Fortune thaa 
keeping of Sheep on the Top of Mount Helicon^ 
Here the Mufes met with him, and enter'd him 
into their Service. 

£V whil^ as they the Shepherd Swain behold 
Feeding beneath the f acred Mount his Foldy 

With 
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TVlth Love of charming Song his Bj^Ji thejfir^d^ 
There me the heavenly Mufesfirji f^ir^d^ 
nere when the Maids of Jove the Silence broke^ 
To Hefiod thus the Shepherd Swain theyfpoke. 

Shepherds attend your Happinefs^ who place 
In Gluttony alone the Swains Difgrace y 
Stri£f to your Duty in the Fields you keep^ 
There vigilant by Night ttTwatch your Sheep ; 
Attend ye Swains on whom the Mufes cally 
Regard the Honour not beJlovSd on hll : 
^Tis ours tofpeak the Truth in Language plain^ 
Or give the Face of Truth to what we feign. 

So /poke the Maids of J owe j the facred Nine^ 
Andpluckt the Sceptre from the Tree divine^ 
To me the Branch they gave^ with Lookferem 
The Laurel Enjign never fading green : 
I took the Gift with holy Raptures fir* dj 
My Words flow fweeter^ and my SouFs infpir^cU 
Before my Eyes appear the various Scene j 
Of all that is to come^ and what has been : 
Me have the Mufes chofe their Bard to grace j 
To celebrate the blefs^d immortal Race. 
To them the Honours of my Verfe belongs 
To them t^Ji and loft demote the Song. 

« 

This is |io more than a poetical Piece of 
Vanity, which Lucian ridicules in a whole Dia- 
logue ; Ovid feems to have the fame Opinion of 
it in the beginning of his Art of Love. To prove 
that he intended to be fmcere, and fpeak nothing 
but Truth, he fays. 

Nee mihifunt vifa Clio^ Cliufque Sororesj 
Servanti pecudes vallibus^ Afcra^ tuis. 

Nor CUo^i nor his Sifters have I feen. 
As Heftod faw th^m in the fhady Grcen# 

C 4 V11BLOVL 
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Virgil had more refpeft for this Poet, ta 
whom he was fo much obliged, and whofe Pat- 
tern he propofed to imitate in his Georgicksy 
and only turning the Laurel Rod into -a Set of 
PaftoralReedsy he takes occafion to pafs the highcft 
Compliment in the World upon Hefiod* 

Hos tibi dant CalamoSy ' en accipe^ Mufa^ 
Afcrao quos ante fent^ quibus tile folebat 
Cantando rigidas deducere Montibus Ornos, 

Thefe Reeds the Mufes to your Lips commend. 
The fame they lent their old Afcraan Friend j 
By whom infpir'd, defcendine Trees they led 
To mix in Chorus with the Flocks he fed. 

Upon the Death of the Father, who left fomc 
Fortune behind him, the Eftate oudKt to have been 
equally divided between the two Brothers H^$d 
and Pirjesj but upon the Divifion Petfes -de^ 
frauded him by corrupting his Judges. He was 
lb far from being provok'd to any Refentment 
by this Injuitice, that he expreffed a Concern 
for tfaofe poor mift^en Mortals, who placed 
their Happinefs in Riches only, even at the Ex- 
pence of their Virtue. He lets us know that he 
was not onl;jr above Want, but capable of affifting 
his Brother in time of Need, which he often did 
after the ill Ufage he had received from him. 

The lafl: Paflage he mentions relating to him* 
felf, is his Conqueft in a poetical Contention^ 
Jimphidamas King of Eubaa had inftituted fune- 
ral Games in honour of his own Memory, which - 
his Sons afterwards faw performed j //^^^/ here 
was a Competitor for the Prize in Poetry, a 
Tripod, which he won> and> as he tells us him- 

feki- 
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fdf, confecrated to the Mufes. Plutarch in his 
Banquet of the Seven Wife Men^ makes Perian- 
der give an Account of the poetical Contention 
at Chalcis^ in which He/iod and Homer are made 
Antagonifts ; the firft was Conqueror, who re- 
ceived a Tripod for his Viftory, which he dedi- 
cated to the Mufes with this Infcription. 

This Heliod vows to tlf Heliconian Nine^ 
In Chalcis won from Homer the Divine* 

*Hfl^oif^ M»V«if, &C. 

Gyr ALDUS in his Life of Hefiod informs 
us, that he and Homer fung in Dehs to the Ho* 
nour of ApoUo. 

Homer and I in H^o^fung our Lays^ 
There firji we fung and to Apollo' J Praife-, 
New was the Verfe in which we then begun 
In honour to the God Latona'i Son^ 

We are told that Philip of Macedon and his 
Son Alexander had a Difpute upon this Subject. 
The Prince declared in favour of Homer -, his 
Father tells him the Prize had been given a- 
gainft him to Hefiody and a(ks him whether he 
had never yet feen the Verfes Hefiod infcrib'd 
upon the Tripos, and dedicated to the Mufes 
on Mount Helicon? Alexander allows it, and 
lays, that Hefiod might well get the better, 
when Kings were not the Judges, but ignorant 
Plowmen and Rufticks. The Remark of Cleo^ 
menes the Spartan bears fome Refemblance to 
this, who obfgrves that Hom^' was the Poet of 

C 5 ^^ 
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the Lacademoniam^ and Hejiod of the liotes or 
the Slaves, becaufe the firft taught the Art of 
War, and the other the Art of Hufbandry. 
The Authority of thefe Relations is queftioned 
by learned Men, efpecially by fuch who will not * 
allow thefe two great Poets to have been Con- 
temporaries, but place He/tod between thirty 
and forty Years the older of the two. 

Hesiod having enter'd himfelf in the fervice of 
the Mufes left off the Paftoral Life, and applied 
himfelf to the Study of Arts and Learning. In 
the latter part of his Life he removed to Locrisy 
a Town near the fame Diftance from Mount 
Parnajjusy as Jfcra was from Helicon, Gyral- 
dus and others tell us he left a Son and a Dau^- 
ter, and that his Son was Steftchorus the Poet ; 
but this wants better Confirmation than we have . 
of it. It is agreed by all, that he lived to a very 
advanced Age. 

The Story of his Death as told by Solon^f in 
flutarch^s Banquet of the Seven TVtfe ~Men^ is • 
very remarkable. The Man with whom Hefiod 
lived at Locris^ a Mlkftan born, raviflied a Maid 
in the fame Houfe. Hejiod^ tho* intirely igno- 
rant of the Faft, was malicioufly accufed as an 
Accomplice to her Brothers, who barbaroufly 
murder'd him with his Companion, whofe Name 
was Trotlusy and throwed their Bodies into the 
Sea. The Body of Troilus was caft on a Rock, 
which retains me Name of Troilus fjom that 
Accident. The Body of He/tod W2is received by 
a Shoal of Dolphins as foon as it was .thrown, into 
the Water, and carried to the City of Molicrioy 
near the Promontory Rhion ; near which Place 
t: e Locrians then held a folemn Feaft, the fame 
which is at this I'ime celebrated with fo mucH 

Pomp. 
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Pomp. When they faw a floating Carcafs, they 
ran with Aftonifhment to the Shore, and find- 
ing it to be the Bcdy of Hefiod^ newly flain, 
diey refolved, as they thought themfelves oblig'd, 
to detect the Murderers of a Perfon they fo much 
honoured. When they had found out the 
Wretches that committed die Murder, th^ 
plunged them alive into the Sea, and afterwards 
deftroyed their Houfes. The Remains of He-- 
Jiod were depofited in Nemeoj and his Tomb is 
unknown to moft Strangers ; the reafon of its 
being concealed was becaufe 61 the Orchomenians^ 
who had a Delign, founded on the Advice of an 
Oracle, to ileal his Remains from thence, and 
to bury them in their own Country. This Ac- 
count of the Oracle here mentioned by Plutarch- 
is related by Paufanias in his Bceotics. He tells 
us, the Orchomenians were advifed by the Oracle 
to bring the Bones of Hejiod into tiieir Country, 
as the only means to drive away a Peftilence 
which raged among them. They obeyed the 
Oracle, found the Bones, and brought them 
home. T%et%es fays, they erected a Tomb over 
him, with an Infcription to this Purpofe on it : 

Heliod, thy Birth is barren Afcra'j Boajf^ 
Thy dead Remains now grace the Minyan Coajf. 
Thy Honours to meridian Glory rife^ 
Grateful thy Name to all the Good and Wife. 

We have the Knowledge of fome few Monu- 
ments, which were framed in honour to this 
great and ancient Poet. Paufanias^ in his Boeo-^ 
ticsj informs us, that his Countrymen the Ba^o^ 
tians erected to his Memory an Image with a 
Harp in his Hand s the fame Author tells us in 

C 6 ^.Wlwci 
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another Place, there was Hkewife a Statue of 
Hefiod in the Temple of yupiter Olympicus, Ful- 
%iu5 Urjinus^ and BoiJTard^ in his Antiquities, 
have exhibited a Breaft with a Head, a Trunk 
without a Head, and a Gem of him ; and Vr^ 
finm fays, there is a Statue of Brafs of him in 
the publick College at Conjiantinople \ the only 
Original Monument of him befides now remain- 
ing, or at leaft known, is a Marble Bufto in the 
Pembroke CoUeftion at WiUon. 

The Theogonyy and Wiorks and Days^ are the 
only undoubted Pieces of our Poet now extant ; 
though 'tis fuppofed that thefe Poems have not 
defcended perfect and finifhed to the prefentTimes. 
The Theogony^ or Generation of the Godsj Fabric 
aus puts out of difpute to be the Work of He- 
fiod\ nor is. it doubted, fays he, that Pythagoras^ 
took it for his, who being come down to Hell, 
feigned he faw the Soul of Hejiodixtdi with Chains 
' to a Brafs Pillar, and that of Homer hung to a 
Tree, both expofed to the Biting of Serpents, in 
punifliment for what they had written concern- 
ing the Nature of the Gods. This, doubtleis, is 
the Poem that gave Herodotus occafion to fay^ 
€[13X Hefiod with Homer was the firft who in- 
troduced a Theogony among the GrecianSy the 
firft who gave Names to the Gods, afcribed to 
them Honours and Arts, giving p^racular De- 
fcriptions of their Perfons* The fiprA, or 
Works of Hejiody Plutarch afTures us, were ufed 
to be fung to the Harp; Manilius^ whom Mr. 
Creech has evidently proved to be an Author 
of the Augufian Age> in the fecond Book of his 
Aftronomy, takes notice in his Commendation of 
this Poem and his Writings, that thofe two Poems 
were the only remaining Pieces of He/tod's in the 

Reign 
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Reign of Augujlus, Manilius gives this extra- 
ordinary. Account of them, and of their Author. 

Hejiodus inemprat^ >&c. 

Hejiod fings the Gods immortal Race, - 

He fings how Chaos bore the earthy Mafs ; 

How Light from Darkneis ftruck did Beams 

difplay, 
And Infant Stars firft ftagger'd in their way. 
How Name of Brother veil'd a Hufband's Love^ 
And Juno bore unaided by her Jove, 
How twice-born Bacchus bum the Thund'rer's 

Thigh, 
And all the Gods that wander through the Sky. 
Hence he to Fields defcends, manures the Soil, 
Inftru£b the Plowman, and rewards his Toil. 
He fings how Corn in Plains, how Vine in Hills 
Delight 5 how both with vaftlncreafe the Olive fills. 
How foreign Grafts th' Adulterous Stock receives. 
Bears ftranger Fruit, and wonders at her Leaves : 
An ufeful Work when Peace and Plenty reign, 
And Art joins Nature to improve the Plain. 

There is a Poemafcribed to Hejiod^ zni com- 
monly printed with the other two, under the 
Title of The Shield of Hercules, which has not 
one convincing Argument in its favour, by which 
we may pofitively declare it a genuine Work. 
Arijiophanes the Grammarian fuppofes it to be 
Ipurious, and that it is an Imitation of the Shield 
c)r Achilles in Homer. Of the other Labours of 
fliis Poet, we fee nothing but the Titles remaining, 
except fome Fragments preferved by Paufaniasj 
Plutarch J 2Lnd Poly bius^ who gloried as much in 
refcuing a Verfe from the Ruins of Time, as a 
P\incc in a Victory over his m^ powerful 
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Enemy. We are told that Hejiod compofedTome 
other Works, of which we have not even the 
Titles. Ve are aflUred from divers Paflages in 
Pliny^ that he wrote of the Virtues of Herbs^ 
as in the beginning of his Jf^orks and Days- 
he fpeaks of the Wholefomnefs of Mallows, 
and the DafFa4il, or Afphadelos ; ^Intilian^ 
in his fifth Book, denies the Fables of /E/op 
to be originally written by him, but fays the 
firft Author of them was tieftod \ and Plutarch 
informs us, that Mfop was his Difciple ; but no- 
thing certain can be determined upon this Sub* 
je6l:. 

This Greek Poet, with all his Excellencies, 
notwithftanding the Sweetnefs and eafy Plain- 
Vi^k of his Stile, the Pleafantnefs of his Fables, 
and the ftri6i Virtue and Morality of his Pre- 
cepts, has met With coarfe Treatment from Men 
of Note, who have defcanted upon his Writings : 
Le Ftvre remarks, that in his Poem of Works 
and Days^ he has a£):ed like our Almanack- 
Makers, who diftinguifh between fortunate 
and unfortunate Days, and that this Piece upon 
the whole ^is not much to be valued. Vives 
fpeaking of his Theogony fays. It is of fome ufe 
for th& underftandiog of the JPoets, but in other 
refpeife it is good for nothing, ^intilian gives 
him the Palm only in medio genere dicendi, in the 
middle Stile, not confidering that his Subje6h 
obliged him to rife no higher. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus takes notice of feveral Verfes ftolen ver^ 
batim bjr Hejiod out of Mufaus the Poet j and 
Gale J in his Court of the Gentiles^ aflures us, that 
Hejiod received fome of his choiceft Traditions 
from the Scriptures, if not immediately, yet 
originally, as will appear probable to any one 

who 
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who will take the trouble to draw up the Pa- 
rallel. 

But notwithftanding the Severity of thefe 
Cenfures, Heftod has the Current of learned and 

1'udicious Criticifm in his favour. Heinjius in the 
^reface to his Edition of this Poet remarks, that 
among all the Poets, he fcarce knew any but Ho^ 
mer and Hejiod who underftood how to reprefent 
Nature in her true native Drefs : Which, fays 
he, is infinitely to be preferr'd before all thofe 
ar^ul Ways that were ufed in After-times. 
He proceeds to tell us, that which to him feem- 
ed the moft wonderful was, that Nature had 
both begun and perfected at the fame time her 
Work in thefe two Perfons, whom for that very 
reafon he makes no fcruple to call Divine ; aci- 
ding, that Nature had in both thefe Authors 
exhibited to us a full and perfedl Idea of all hu- 
man Virtue. 

The learned Borrichius remarks, that Hejiod's 
Poem, caird Works and Days^ was writ with fo 
much Prudence, that even at this Day the read- 
ing of it may be of great Ufe to all fuch as ap- 
ply themfelves to Moral Philofophy, to Policy, 
to CEconomy, to Marine AiFairs, and to Huf- 
bandry ; and as for his Theogony^ or Generation 
of the Gods J he obferves, that we may learn 
much more by that Piece, than the Title feems 
to import i fmce thofe* that are curious in find-* 
ing out the Nature of Things, difcover under 
the Covert of thefe Fables, natural Truths, and 
wholefome Maxims, drawn from the deepejft Phi- 
lofophy. Paterculus ftiles him a Poet of a moft 
curious Fancy, one famous and diftinguiflied for 
the Sweetneis of his Verfe, moft defirous of his 
own Peace and Quiet. 

But 
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But Virgil compleata the Charafler of Hefitd; 
he frequently tnentions -him with Honour, and 
follows him as his great Example, particularly 

thus, 

Afcreeumqut tana Romat^ per eppida Carmen. 
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SAPPHO. 

THIS excellent Poetefs, who enjoyed the Titles 
of the Ninth Lyrick^ and the Tenth Mufe^ 
was a Native of Mitylene^tht Capital of the MoUan 
Cities in the Ifland of Lejbos. Her Mother's 
Name was C/m, but who was her Father is un- 
certain, there being no lefs than eight Perfons 
contending for that Honour in Suidas j the moft" 
received Opinion decides in favour of Scamandro" 
nymus. She flourifhed, according to Suidas j about 
the fbrty-fecond Olympiad, and was Contem- 
porary with Pittacus^ Tyrant of Mitykney and 
according to the common Account one of the 
kYzn renowned Sages of Greece, She had the 
Acquaintance of the two famous Poets, Stejich^ 
rus and Alcaus. The laft of thefe is faid to 
have been her Suitor, and a Rebuke which fhe 
cave him, is ftill extant in Arijlotk. He in- 
lonns us, that Akaus one Day accofting Sap- 
fhoy and telling her he had fomethingtofay to 
her, but was aihamed to utter it : Was it any 
thing good, replied flie, and not rather fome 
Diflionefly' which you have conceived in your 
Mind, you would not be afliamed to difclofe it. 

DiPHiLUS the Comick Poet, and Hermejionax 
the Colophonian^ aflure us, that Anacreon of Teos 
was alfo one of her Lovers ; but this Amour has 
been generally cfteemed too repugnant to Chro- 
nology 
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nology to be admitted, and it muft ftill be con* 
fider'a as fuch, notwithftanding Mr. Bames^B 
learned Endeavours to prove the contrary. 

We have no Accodnt by which we can judge 
of her Quality, whether me was of a Noble or 
Vulgar Extra&ion ; for though Strabo tells us, 
that her Brother Charaxus traded in Wines 
from Lejbos to Egypt^ yet we can conclude no- 
thing from thence, for People of the beft Rank 
among the Ancients employed- themfelves in 
Trafiick, and frequently ufed it as a means to 
travel. Soloriy when in Egypt^ defrayed his Ex- 
pences by Commerce, and Plato maintained him- 
felf there by the Oils which he fold. Befides 
Charaxus^ whom I mentioned, {he had alfo two 
elder Brothers, Larychus and Eutygius. Lary» 
ehus (he highly commended in her Verfes for 
his Virtue and Generofity, and particularly for 
his having diftributed Wine "among the Mi^ 
tylenians in die Prytanaum j but Charaxus ihe 
as bitterly inveighed againft for the extrava- 
^uiL Love he bore to a famous Courtezan called 
Khodope. 

This Rhodope is reported to have been Fel- 
low-Slave with the cdebrated Mfipj and to have 
built one of the Pyramids of Mgypt. As flie 
was once bathing in the Nile (for (he was a 
Nati# of Naucratis^ a City of Egypt) an Eagle 
fnatch'd one of her Slippers out of the Hands 
of her Waiting- Woman, and carrying it to 
Memphis^, where the King fat adminiftring Ju- 
ftice in a publick Place of the City, drop'd it 
in his Lap. The King was furprized at the 
Novelty of the Adventure, and being fmitten 
with tne Beauty of the Slipper, immediately 
difpatch'd Meffengers over the Country, wim 

Orders 
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Orders to bring him the Woman with whom 
they {hould find the Fellow of that Slipper : In 
(hort, Rhodope being found, was brought to the 
King, and made by him Queen of Egypt. 

To return to Sappho : She married one Cer^ 
c^hsy a Gentleman of great Wealth and Power 
in the Ifle of Andros^ by whom (he had a Daugh- 
ter named Cleis ; but he leaving her a Widow 
very young, fhe would never endure any fecond 
Match ; not bearing to confine that Paflion 
to one Perfon, which as the Ancients tell us, 
was too violent in her to be reftralned even 
to one Sex. She had many Female Favourites 
whom fhe lafcivioully carefled, Athis^ Andro- 
meda^ Telefylla^ Megara^ and others. Upon the 
account of thefe Intimates, her Charafter fuf- 
fers much from the Charge of diftioneft and un- 
natural Pleafure ; it being a 'conftant Tradition 
that her Amorous Humour was not fatisfied 
with the Addrejfles of Men, but that fhe was 
willing to have her Miflrefles as well as her 
Gallants. 

But no one feems to have been the Ob- 
je<St of her Admiration, fo much as the lovely^ 
Phaon. He was at firft a kind of Ferryman, as 
is reported, and thence faMed to have carry'd 
Venus -Wi^ a great deal of Care over die Stream 
in his Boat, and to have received from her • as 
a Reward, the Favour of being the mofl beau- 
tiful Man in the World. Sapp%Oy it feems, had 
not Charms fufficient to fubdue this obdurate 
Lover. He withdrew from her AddrefTes, arid 
retired from Lejbos to Sicily. She took a Voy- 
age in purfuit of him, and there, upon that oc- 
cafion, it is imagined fhe compofed her Hymn 
to Fenus. Her Difappointments in Love pro^ 

duced 
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duced fome of her fineft Pieces, particularly that 
delicate Epiftle which Ov/W makes her write to her 
ungrateful Phaon^ the beft Thoughts of which, 
he is fuppofed to have borrowed from fome of 
iier Compofidons that are now loft. 

It is no wonder that the Charms of her 
Perfon made no ImpreiEon upon Phaoris Hearty 
for it feems fhe was a very plain Lady, and 
as fhe is commonly defcribed, of a very ordinary 
Stature, and of a brown Complexion. Ovid knew 
very well this Part of her Charader, and he 
only had the Art to excufe it. 

Si mihi difficilis^ i^c. 

To me what Nature has in Charms deny'd. 
Is well by Wit's more lafting Charms fupply'd ; 
I own my fliort Dimenfions i that they fuit 
Juft with my Verfe, and make with that two Foot. 
Tho' fhort of Stature, yet mv Name extends 
To Heaven itfelf, and Earth s remoteft Ends. 
Brown as I am ;' an JEthiotian Dame 
Infpir'd young Perfeus witn a generous Flame* 
White Doves will bill with thofe of fhining Jet, 
And the Green Turtle woo a ipeckled Mate : 
If to no Charms thou wilt thy Heart refign. 
But fuch as merits, fuch as equals thine. 
By none alas, by none thou canft be mov'd, 
Phaon alone by Phaon muft be lov'd. 

Finding her Prayers inefFcihial, and her 
dear Phaon inexorable, fhe was tranfported with 
the Violence of her Paffion, and refolved to get 
rid of it at any rate. There was a Promontory 
in Acamania called Leucate^ on the Top of which 
flood a Temple dedicated to Apollo j in this Tem- 
ple it was ufual for defpairing Lovers to make 

their 
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their Vows, and afterwards to caft themfelves 
from the Precipice iftto the Sea ; for it was an 
eftablifhed Opinion,^ that all thofe who were 
taken up alive, would immediately find them- 
felves rid of their former Paffion. Sappho try'd 
Ae Cure, but periflied in the Experiment. Some 
write that (he was the Inventrefs of this Cuftom ; 
but Strabo telk us, that thofe who underftood 
Antiquity better, reported "one Cephalus firft 
made the defperate Leap from that fatal Pre- 
cipice called the Lovers Leap, Ovid introduces 
Sappho as advifed to this Remedy by the Vifion 
of a Sea-Nymph, of which flie fent the follow- 
ing Accoimt to the cruel Phaon. 

Hie ego cum lajfosj bfc. 

Here as I lay and fwell'd with Tears the Flood, 
Before mv Sight a watry Virgin ftood. 
She ftooQ and cry'd, ** O you that love in vain, 
** Fly hence and feek the fair Leucadian Main ; 
** Thare ftands a Rock, from whofe impending 

Steep, 
*' Apolloh Fane fiirveys the rolling Deep. 
*^ There injur'd Lovers leaping from above, 
** Their Flames extinguifh, and forget to love : 
*' Deucalion once with hopeieis Fury bum'd, 
'* In vain he lov'd, rekntlefs Pyrrha fcorn'd, 
^* But when from hence he plung'd into the Main, 
*^ Deucalion fcorn'd, and Pyrrha lov'd in vain. 
** Hafte, Sapphoy hafte, from high Leucadia throw 
*^ Thy wretched Weight, nor dread the Decpj 

below. 

The MityUniam had her Worth in fuch high 
Efteem, and were fo fenfible of the Glory they 
received from her being born amon^ themv 
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that they paid her Sovereign Honours after her 
Death, and coined Money with her Head for 
the Imprefs, 

She was the Inventrefl of Sapphick Verfes, 
and, according to fome Authors, of the PeSfis<i 
an Inftrument of Mufick. She wrote in the 
Soltek Diale<S; flie compofed nine /Books of 
Odes, befides Elegies, Epigrams, lambicks, E- 
pithalamiums, and other Pieces, of which we 
have nothing remaining entire but a Hymn to 
Venus^ which we find in Dionyfim oi tialicar^ 
naffusy and an amorous Ode, addrefled to one 
of the young Maids that (he admired ; and this 
we meet with in Lortglnus. The laft of the 
two is the moft efteemod, and is ftill acknow- 
ledged for the inimitable Example of the moft 
artificial Union, or rather Combat of all the 
Paffions, and of all the moving Circumftances 
that can enliven a Piece. It is fhort, and tranf- 
lated by Mr. Addtfon runs thus. 

Qn a Young Maid whom fhe loved. 

Happy as a God is /je. 
That fond Touth^ who plac d by Thee^ 
Hears and fees thee fweetly gay 
Talk andfmile his Soul away. 

That it nms alarnidmy Breafl, 
And deprived my Heart of RefL 
For infpeechlefs Raptures tofi^ 
IVhilJi I gazdy my Voice was lofl. 

The f oft Fire with flowing Rein, 
Glided fwift thro every Vein^ 
Darknefs o'er my Eyelids hung^ 
In my Ears faint Murmurs rung. 

Chilling 
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Chilling Damps my Limbs hedevJdy 
Gentle Tremors thrilVd my Bloody 
Life from my pale Cheeks retir^d^ 
Breathlefs I almoji expired. 

The Soul of Sappho feemed form'd for Love 
and Poetry, fhe felt the Paflion in all its Warmth, 
and defcrib'd it in all its Symptoms. Horace 
calls her Mqfcula Sappho^ which Porphyrion ex- 
plains of the Energy of her Poetry, and Plutarch 
compares her to Cacus the Son of Vulcan^ who 
breath'd out nothing but Flame. Vojfms fays, 
that none of die Greek Poets excelled Sappho 
for Sweetnefs of Verfe, and that flie made Ar^ 
chilochus the Model of her Stile, but at the fame 
time (he took great care to foften and fweeten 
the Severity of his Expreffion. What remains of . 
Sappho^s carries in it fomethipgfo foft, lufcious 
and charming, even in the Sound of the Words, 
that Catullus himfelf, who has endeavoured fome- 
what like them in Latin^ comes infinitely fhort 
of them. And fo have all the reft, who have 
writ their own Thoughts upon that Subjeft. It 
muft be allowed, fays Rapin^ by that which is 
left us of the Fragments of Sappho^ that Lon- 
ginus has great Reafon to boaft fo highly in 
his Works of the admirable Genius of this Wo- 
man, for there are found fome Strokes of De- 
licacy, the moft fine, and the moft paflionate 
in the World. 

The Criticks pretend, there were two Ladies 

of this Name, who lived at the fame time, and 

excelled in the Delights of Poetrj^f: But Ovid^ 

^ Statiusy and others of the Latin Boets, confefs 

■\. ",]b/g^^ one ifiapphoy in Memory of ^pm the -^^- 

-i , ^ns erected a noble Statue of Por^^ry. If there 
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were two, the Charaflers of thefe Ladies muft lie 
blended as they have hitherto done, and the fiir- 
viving N)'niph muft own the Faults, as well as 
the Virtues of her forgotten Name-fake. 

Mr, Oii[6(i») complaining of the fmall En- 
couragement the Poetic Tribe met with in the 
Age in which he lived, obferves, 

Should mighty Sappho in thefe Days revive^ 
And hope upon her Stock of Wit to live. 
She muji to Crefwell'i trudge to mend her Gains^ . 
And /(* her Tail to hire, as ivell as Brains. 

Editions of S AP P HO. 
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THE Account of Sapphn properly introduces 
the Life and Character of Alcam. He was 
a Native of Mitylene in the Ifland of Lefbos^ and 
one of the greateft Lyric Poets of Antiquity. Some 
fay he was the firft Inventor of the Barbitony 
though others afcribe the Honour to Terpander. 
Horace compliments him upon this Subjedfc j 



Age die Latinum^ ^c. 

Begin fweet Harp a Roman Strain, 
Thofe Meafures, and thofe Airs maintain, 
Pirft ftruck by great Alcami noble Hand. 

He flourifh'd in the forty-fourth Olympiad, 
at the fame time with Sappho^ who was born 
in the fame Place. We find a Fable in Ari^ 
Jioty% Rhetoric, where Alcaus is introduced re- 
quelling I know not what Favour of Sapphoy who 
was not at that time in fo good a Humour as 
fhe ufed to be, and refufed him what perhaps 
ihe offered him the next Day. 

Alaciis, 
Fain would I fpeak, but muft thro* fhame conceal 
The Thought my eagerTongue wc uld foon reveal. 

Vol. I. D Sa^^\>v 
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Sappho. 
Were^our Requeft, OBard, on Honour huilt^ 
Your Cheeks would not have worn thefe Marks 

of Guilt ; 
But in prompt Words the ready Thoughts had flown. 
And your Heart's honcft Meaning quickly fhown. 

Upon this Occafion Le Fevre obferves, that 
a bright Genius who at half a Word can dif- 
cbver wherein the Beauty of Thought and Ex- 
preflions confifts, muft be fenfible that this Ap- 
plication of Alcaus is one of thofe Declarations 
of Love, which require the critical Minute, and 
that Sappho apprehended perfe6dy what it meant. 
Her Anfwer, fays he, is wife, but perhaps too 
ferious upon this Suppofition. 

The State of MityUne fufFered at this time 
under the Oppreflion of Pittacusj one of the 
feven Sages oi Greece. Alcaus undertook the 
Defence of the Publick Liberty, and put him- 
felf at the Head of a ftrong Party for the De- 
liverance of his Country j but die Succefs did 
not anfwer his Defign at the firft Attempt, for 
he was overthrown and driven by the Tyrant's 
Power out o^ the City. It is faid by fome, 
that he was taken Prifoner by Pittacus^ who gave 
him his Liberty after he had treated him in a 
very fcurrilous manner, Alcaus had inveigh'd 
againft.this Prince in very vulgar Expreffions; 
he called him, as we learn from Suidas^ Splay- 
Foot^ Fat Guts^ and other opprobious Names ; 
but Pitiacus paft by the Affront, faying. It was 
better to forgive, than to punifh an Injury. He 
was forced into Banifhment, with many others, 
but returning with a numerous Force at the Head 
of the Exiles, he expelled the Tyrant, and con- 
firmed the old Government of the City, Wc 

are 
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are told, that to infpire his Soldiers with Cou- 
rage, he made ufe of the Harmonious Cadence 
of Numbers, and made his Speeches in Verfe at 
the Head of his Army. But thoudi he appeared 
fo ftrenuous an Aflertor of the Publick Liber- 
ty, yet he was fufpeSed to entertain fome dan- 
gerous Defigns againft the State, and fet him- 
felf to oppofe the Tyranny with no other View, 
than to get Pofleflion of the Sovereign Power 
into his own Hands. I find in Dionyftm Hali^ 
carnajfeus^ that the Inhabitants of Mitylene 
elected Pittacus for their General againft the roet 
Alcaus^ and his Adherents, whom they had ba- 
nifhed. Others fay, that having abufed P'ltta^ 
cus^s Clemency, and continuing to cabal and in- 
veigh againft him, he was no longer ufed with 
f«^our ; which Ovid thus exprefles, 

Utque Lyra vates fertur feriijfe fever a^ 
Caufa Jit Exit it dexter a lafa tid» 

Or may thy Satire too fevere be found. 
And thine like poor Alcaus^s Mufe be crown'c 
With Vengeance from the Hand it dares 
wound. 

We are told by Diogenes Laertius^ that he had a 
Conteft with the Tyrant in Verfe, in which En- 
gagement no doubt victory declared for him^ 

Alcjeus feemed to have been of a warlike 
Genius j we find by him that his Houfe was fur- 
nifli'd with Helmets and Shields, and Enfigns, 
and was a Magazine of Military Stores, yet Hifto- 
ry has laid an Imputation upon his Courage ; for 
Herodotus reports, that he ran away and left his 
Arms behind him, when the Athenians gained 
a Battle againft the Lefiians^. But it was fome 
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Comfort to him in his Difgrace, that the Con- 
querors caufed his Arms to be hung up in the 
Temple of Minerva at Sigeum. Horace ^ who 
among all tfie Latin Poets refembles Alcaus^ con- 
feffes as well as he, that he fled from the Battle, 
and threw down his Arms, as being ufelefs in 
Flight, 

Tecum Philippos, ^c. 

The Bloody Wars, Philipprs Field, 
Ignobly having loft my Shield, 

With thee I faw fecure from Wound ; 
I faw the Flight, when Pompey proud. 
To Cafar*s ftronger Virtue bow'd. 

And bafely bit the bloody Ground. 

The fame Adventure happen'd to Archihchms 
before AUaus^ and he publickly confefied it. 

He fell into the Greek Vice, the Love of 
Boys i the Name of his Favourite was Lycusy 
whole bl^ck Eyes, as Horace fays, and black Hair 
had inflamed him. 

' ^iferox bello^ i5fc. 



He fierce in Arms yet 'midft his Cares, 
When Dangers prefs'd and noify Wars, 
And ftain'd his charming Harp with Blood, 
Or when he ftemm'd the angry Seas, 
Qr when arriv'd he fat at Eafe, 
And laugh'd at all the Fury of the Flood ; 
The Mufes he in foundmg Verfe 
Wou'd fmg and Fenus' Praife rehearfe. 
With her th' attending wanton Boy, 
Or Lyco^s Face furprizing fair 
With coal-black Eyes and auburn Hair, 
By Nature fitted to entice to Joy. 

This 
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This Boy, ts Cicero obf^rves, had a Mol6 
upon his Finger, which, in the Poet's^ Eye, was 
a beautiful Ornament ; and remarks farther, that 
though Jlcneus had fome Share of Courage, yet 
he had filled his Verfes with an exceffive re- 
derafty. He was.fo amorous, fays Scipio Gen- 
tilisj in his Notes on ApuleiuSy . that he com- 
pares himfelf to a Hog, who whilft he eats one 
Acorn, devours another with his Eyes ; juft fo, 
fays he, when I am enjoying one Girl, I am 
wifliing for another. He had likewife the Cha- 
rafter of a great Drinker, and would take oc- 
cafion from the Difference of each Seafon of 
the Year, to illuftrate the Neceffity of paying 
his Wines, and putting about the Glais. 
" The Poetical Abilities of Alcaus are indif- 
puted, and though his Writings were chiefly ia 
the Lyric Strain, fome Fragments of which arc 
collected by Fulvius Urjinus^ yet his Mufc was 
capable of treating the fublimeft Subjefts with a 
fuitable Dignity. This made Horace lay, 

Et te fonantem^ t^e. 

-<<t^^z/j too whofe Golden Strings, 
With manly Strokes found loftier Things ; 
He fings the Dangers arid the Fears - 
Of Flights, of Sailing and of Wars ; 
With luent Awe the ohadcs admire 
The tuneful Numbers of his Lyre : 
The vulgar Ghofts throng moft to hear 
Of Kings depos'd, of Feats of War, 
And drink them with a greedy Ear. 

Mr. Dacier obferves upon this occafion, that 
^A:^«/s Style was noble and ftrong, and diat he 
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treated of more lofty Subjedls tlian Sappho^ who 
fays of him in Ovid^ 

Ncc plus Alcaeus, l^c. 

—The wide World refounds with Sappho*s Praifc, 
Tho' great Jlcaus more fublimely fings. 
And Itrikes with bolder Rage die founding Strings. 
No lefs Renown attends. the moving Lyre, 
Which Cupid tunes, and Venus does infpire. 

Alcjeus, fays ^intilianj defer\'cs the Golden 
Ple^rum^ which is given him in that part of 
his Poems, in which he laflies the Oppreflion 
of Tyrants ; in this he is greatly ufeful to the 
Manners of Mankind, being concife and ma- 
jeftic in his Language, and much like Homer ; 
however, he fometimes defcends to Mirth and 
Love, the' naturally qualified for loftier Subjedls. 

There was another Akaus an jiihenian<i a 
Tragic Poet, and the firft, according to feme, 
who compofed Tragedies. It feems he renoun- 
ced his Country, which was Mitylene^ and pafTed 
for an Athenian. He left ten Pieces, whereof one 
was Pafiphae ; . it was tliat which he produced 
when hedifputed with Arijiopbanes^ in the fourth 
Year of the nin^ty-feventh Olympiad. I fird 
in Plutarch another AlcauSy different from the 
preceding, and who is perhaps the fame, whom 
Porphiry mentions as a Writer of fatirical lam- 
J^ic Verfes, and Epigrams, and who wrote a 
Poem concernixig the Plagiarifm of the Hifto- 
-rian Ephorus. The Akaus of Plutarch lived 
in the hundred and forty fifth Olympiad, in 
the Year of Rome five hundred and fifty five, as 
appears by the Ode he compofed on the Bat- 
tle 
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tic which Philip King of Macedon loft in Thef- 
faly. This Ode reprefented Philip as running 
away fafter than a Stag, and magnified the num- 
ber of the Slain, in order to chagrin him the 
more. Neverthelefs, Plutarch tells us, that 37- 
tus Flaminiusj who gained that Battle, was more 
offended at Alcaus\ Verfes than Philips becaufe 
the Ode mentioned the MtoUans before the ^^- 
mans^ and feemed thereby to give the Italians the 
chief Honour of the Vidory. Philip defended 
himfelf againft jUasus^s Song by another j the 
Subftance of it is thus given us by Plutarch : 

This leafiefi bar kiefs Trunks O Pajfengery 
Is erected as a Gibbet for Alcaeus, 

We are told likewife of one Jlcaus z Alep 
feniarij who lived in the Reign of Vefpafiarty 
and in that oi Titus. I know not which of thefc 
Alcaus\ iuffered a very remarkable Kind of Death 
for his Lewdnefs, This Epitaph is given us by 
Vofftvts. 

'KSjuUm t«^0* »*r^, Hc^ 

This is Alcau/s Tomb, who died by a Radifh, 
The Daughter of the Earth, and- Punilhcr of A- 
dulterers. 

The Meaning is, that Alcaus fuffered the 
Punifhment of Adulterers, which confifted in 
a certain manner of impaling; they thruft 
one of the largeft Radifties they could find up 
the Adulterer's Fundament, or for want of Ra- 
diflies they made ufe of a Fifli with a very large 
Head, as the Scholiaft of Juvenal informs us in 
thefe Words <rf the tenth Satire i 

D 4 ^ojdam 
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'-"—^uofdamMxclx^ l^ Mugilis intrai^ 
T he Mullet enters fome behind. 

This helps us to underftand the Menace of 
CatuUus^ 

Ah turn te miferum^ bfc. 

Ah ! wretched Thou, and born to lucklefs Fate, 
Who art difcover'd by the unfhut Gate ! 
If once, alas ! the jealous Hufband come. 
The Radifli, or the Sea-Fi&, is thy Doom. 

Editions of JLCjEUS. 
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ANACREON. 

' Jk NjfCR EON^z merry Greek, wanton and 
tjL amorous, was bom at Teosy a City and 
•SeaTort of Ionia, but of what Parents is not a- 
greed among Audiors y fome calling hisr Father's 
Name Scytbtnusj others Eunulus, and others 
Parthenius or jtrijlocritus ^ his Mother's Name 
was Eetia. Madam Dacier endeavours to prove 
from PktOj that he was a Kinfnlan of Plato's, 
and Confequently ally'd to the Codrida, the no- 
bleft Family in Athens \ but this Conjecture cannot 
be fupported. The Time of his Birth was about 
the fecond Year of the fifty-fifth Olympiad, and 
the twenty-ninth before the Death of Cyrus, 

Agreeable to this Account, this Wri- 
ter was about eighteen Years of Age, when 

Itlarfagus 
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HarpaguSj the General of Cyrus came with an 
Army againft the confederate Cities of the /?- 
nians and MoUans : The Mile/tans immediately 
fubmitted themfelves, but the Phocaansj a brave 
People, finding they were too weak to withfland 
the Enemy, rather chofe to abandon their Coun- 
try than their Liberty, and getting a Fleet to- 
gether, tranfported themfelves and Families to 
the Coaft of Ftance^ where being hofpitably re- 
ceived by Nannus the King of the Country, 
they built A&r/^/7/?x. Th^ Teians toon followed 
this generous Example, as Herodotus informs us ; 
for Harpagus having made himfelf Matter of 
their Walls by the Advantage of his Earth- 
works, they unanimoufly went on board their 
Ships, and failing into Thrace^ fixed themfelves 
in the City Ahdera\ where they had not been 
long, before the Thracians^ jealous of their new 
Nei^bours, endeavour'd to give them Diftur- 
bance. And in thefe Conflidts, it feems to be 
that Anacreon loft thofe of his Friends whom he 
celebrates in his Epigrams. It was alio in this 
Place, that he compofed his fifty-ninth. Ode, 
which one may conjediure to be wrote .^jrfiilft he 
was very young. 

We are not to expeft many Particulars of 
the Life of this Poet, becaufe he feems to have 
been a profefled Defpifer of all Bufmeis and Con- 
cerns of the World. It is certain, that Wine and 
Love had the Difpofal of all his Hours. And if to 
divert himfelf, he engaged in to deli^tful a Study 
as Po^itry, perhaps his Intention was rather to pay 
his Refpe6ts to fome other Deities, than to com- 
pliment the Mufes. Ovid himfelf, tho' one of the 
freeft Livers upon Record, yet could ceniure Ana-- 
creori^ Vcrfes as of a loofer Huqioux than his. owuv 
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^uid nifi cum multo Venerem conf under e Vim 
Pracipit Lyrici Tela Mufafenis, 

Venus with Bacchus madly to confound. 
Was all the wife Advice the Teian Lyre could 
found. 

. From Ahdera^ we find he took a Voyage to 
theCourt of Polycrates^ Tyrant of Samos^ as he is 
caBed, throu^ the Politenefs and good Fortune of 
its Prince, one of the gayeft and moft flou^ 
rifliing in JJia. A Perfon of Anacreonz Cha- 
ra<Eler could not chufe but meet with a welcome 
Reception, wherever Wit and Pleafure were e- > 
fteemedi and accordingly we find by the An- 
cients, tiiat he was fo highly honoured by Poly- 
crates^ as not only to be admitted a Partner of 
his Friendfhip, but even of his moft fecretCounfels. 
It was here he became enamour'd of the beautiful 
Bathyllusy whofe Pi£lure he has fo finely drawn in 
his twenty-ninth Ode. 

Non altter^ &c. Hor. Epod, 14. 

Thus foft Andcreon for Bathyllus burn'd. 

And oft his Love he fadly mourn'd \ 
He to his Harp did various Grief reheaife, 

And wept in an unpolifli'd Verfe. 

To this Minion a celebrated Statue was c- 
rected at Samosy by Polycrates, Apukius has given 
us a Defcription of it. Maxtmus Tyrius men« 
tions another favourite Youth, named Smerdias^ 
the Son of a Thracian Prince, and prefented to 
Polycrates by fome Grecian Pirates. Mlian re- 
ports, that Pdlycrates was fo jealous of this laft 
Amour, as to order the Boy to be fhaved, and 
that jbuwnm compofed an elegant Poem upon 

the 
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the Occafion, tho' we have nothing now but 
the Remembrance of it remaining. 

Besides thefe two, he was in love with the 
fair Cleobulm, He had like to have killed him in the 
Arms of his Nurfe, by rudely joftling of her as he 
reeled one Day through the Streets, when he was 
in his Cups ; and not content with this, he a- 
bufed the Child with railing Language. The 
Nurfe wifhed he might one Day commend him 
more than he had then abufed him. Her Wi£hes 
were fulfilled ; for Cleohulus grew to be. a beauti- 
ful Youth. Anacreon fell in love with him, and 
wrote feveral Verfes in his Commendation, 
JElian indeed is very angry if we fufpeft jina- 
cTion of any Difhonefty towards the train of fine 
Boys whom he admired; but the general Cry^ 
runs fo loud againft him in this Point, that the' 
Imputation muft lie heavy upon his Memory. 

If we may believe Stobaus^ he was no lefs a 
Philofopher in his Contempt of Riches, than he 
was a Poet in his Love of Pleafures. That Author 
relates, that Anacreon having received five Talents . 
of Gold as' a Prefent from Polycrates^ could not 
fleep for two Nights fuCceffively ; ib that not 
being willing to lofe his Reft in fo bad a Caufe, 
he fairly carried back the Treafure, and told his 
Patron, that however confiderable the Sum might 
be, it was not an equal Price for the trouble of. 
keeping it. A very uncommon Behaviour in a 
Poet. 

Hermisionax, as he is cited mAthemeus^ gives 
an Account of Andcreon^s Amours with Sappho^ 
but Atbenaus himfelf refutes the Story, by ob- 
llbrving that Sappho and Anacreon could not pof* 
fiWy be Contemporaries ; the Lady living un* . 
A^ AlyatUsYTi^^i to Crcejus^ aadjthe Gcntle- 

D 6 ^ man 
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nipn under Cyrus and Polycrates, Mr. Bayle 
remarks upon this Occafion, that Sappho and 
Anacreon are fo very much alike in their Hu- 
mours, and in their way of Writing, that it is 
fomewhat difficult to diftinguiflj the one from 
the other ; 'Tis pity, fays he, that they were 
not Contemporaries ; for if they had, they ought 
to have been Hufband and Wife, that fo the 
World might have feert the EflFeft of two fuch 
amorous and delicate Souls. 

How long Anacrem continued at Samos is 
uncertain ; but it is probable the Friendfliip of 
Polycrates^ and the Splendor of his Court, had In- 
fluence enough to detain him there the greateft 
part of his Reign. This Opinion alfo feems con- 
firmed by Herodotus^ who affures us, that Ana- 
creon of Teos was with that Prince in his Cham- 
ber, when he received a Meflage from Orates f 
Governor of SardySy by whofe Treachery Pcly- 
crates was foon after betrayed and inhumanly, 
crucified, fatisfying by his cruel Death the Envy 
of an uninterrupted Happinefe. 

It feems to have been a little before this remark- 
able Accident, that our Poet left Samos and re- 
moved to Athens^ having been invited thither by 
Hipparchus the eldeft Son of Pijijiratus^ one of the 
mott virtuous and learned Princes of his Time ; 
who, as Plato aiTures us, fent the moft obliging 
Letters widi a Veflel of fifty Oars, to convey 
him over the Mgean. The fame Philofopher 
who relates diis, does Anacreon rfie Honour to- 
ftile him the wife Anacreon \ which Js the 
Foundation of Monfieur Fontanelie^s ingenious 
Dialogue, where he brings in Anacreon and Ari- 
fiotle difputing the Prize of Wifdom, and gives 
the Advantage to the Poet. '^^ 

But 
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But Hipparchus being flain by the Confpi- 
racy of Harmodius and Artjiogiton^ he returned 
to his native Country Teos^ (for after the Death 
of Cyrus the Teians had been fufFered to rein- 
habit their Country unmoleftedj) here he remain- 
ed till the Revolt of Hijilieusj on which account, 
as Suidas tells us, he was obliged once more to 
fly to Abdera^ where he died. As his own Ver- 
fes confefs his great Age (tho* not the EfFefts 
of it) fo Lucian reckons him among the long 
Livers, allowing him fourfcore and five Years. 

But a fmall Portion of his Works has efcaped 
the Malice of Time ; for befides his Odes and 
Epigrams that ftill remain, he compofed Ele- 
gies, Hymns, and Iambics. Some Writers ho- 
nour him with the Invention of the Lyre, 
His Poems that are extant, confift chiefly of 
drunken Catches, Bacchanalian Songs, and Ap- 
plications and Strokes of Love to both Sexes. 
He wrote in the lonick Diale£t. How much 
he was the Delight both of the Ancients and 
Modern?, appears fu£&ciently from thofe extra- 
vagant Praifes tliey have bcftawed upon him. 
florace remember him with Honour! 

Necjiquid olim^ &c. L, 4. Od, g. 

We read Anacreon^s wanton Toys, 
Whilft they our Paflions gently hiove ; 
No Envy blafls, no Age deftroys : 

And Sappho^s charming Lyre, 

Preferves her foft Defire, 
And tunes our ravifh'd Souls to Love. 

This Writer had a delicate Genius, and 
dierc are inexprcffible Charms and Graces in his 
Poetry. TTicVcrfes oi Ana^rfon^ fays ScaKger^ 

are 
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are fweetcr than Ineiian Sugar ; he pafled among 
the Greeks for one of the greateft Matters, both 
in the Art of Complaifance and in the Softnefs of 
Expreffion. His Beauty, fays Mrs. Le Fevre^ 
and chiefeft Excellency lay in imitating Nature, 
and in following Reafon; he prefented not to the 
Mind any Images but what were noble and natu- 
ral, and always took great care to avoid the Points^ 
which were introduced in the latter times con- 
trary to the Praftice of the beft ancient Poets. 
The Odes of Anacreonj fays Rapin^ are Flowers^ 
Beauties, and perpetual Graces ; it is familiar 
to him to write what's natural and to the Life, 
he having an Air fo delicate, fo eafy, and fa 
graceful, that among all the Ancients, "there is 
nothing comparable to the Method he took, nor 
to that kind of Writing he followed. He 
flows foft and eafy, every where difFufing the 
Joy and Indolence of his Mind thro^ his v erfe,. 
and tuning his Harp to the fmooth and pleafant 
Temper of his Soul. 

But no one has given a jufter Charadler of 
his Writings, than that little God that infpi- 
red them, as taught to fpeak by Mr. Cowley. 

All thy Verfe i s foft er far 
Than the downy Feathers are 
Of my Wings or of my Arrows^ 
(jfmy Mothers Doves and Sparrows. 
Graceful^ Cleanly^ Smooth^ or Rounds 
All with Venus' Girdle bound. 

The Manner of his Death was very extraor- 
dinary ; for they tell us he was choaked with an 
unlucky Grape-Stone, which flipped down, as 
he w^ regaling on fome new Wine, This re- 
markable 
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markable End, altogether as odd as his way of 
Life, has given an excellent Subje<ft to his Sucr. 
ceflbrs in Poetry. Amongft the reft our incom- 
parable Mr. Cowley^ who has fo happily imi- 
tated the Style and Manner of Anacreon^ has 
farther repaid his Obligations, by honouring 
him with an Elegy in liis own Strain. The 
Conclufipn is very grave and ferious, and the 
moft fortunate in tne World for the Occafion,. 

// grieves me when I fee what Fate 

Does on the heji of Mankind waity 

Poets or Lovers let them he ; 

*Tis neither Love nor Poejie 

Can arm againji Death* s fmallejt Dart 

The Poefs Heady or Lover* s Heart* 

But when their Life in itsDecliney 

Touches tV inevitable Line ; 

All the Worlds mortal to them theny 

And Wine is Aconite to Men. 

Nayy in Death* s Hand the Grape-ftone proves^ 

As Jlrong as Thunder is in Jove's. 

Edtions of AJSTACREO N. 

Gr. & Lat. Typis elegantiflimis. Notis Mich^ 
Mattaire. 4/^ majori. Lond. 1725* 

Gx^ & Lat. notis Jofua Barnes. 

Cantab. 1705. I2m9m 
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PINDAR. 

THE Prince of the Lyrick Poets was a Na- 
tive oi Thebes in Boeotlai he was Contem- 
porary with Mfchylusy and began to flourifh about 
the feventy-fixth Olympiad. His Family was of 
the loweft Defcent, his Father being one ^ccpelinusj 
a Piper, tho' fome call hinji Diaphantus : His Mo- 
ther's Name was Myrtis or myrtOy though it is 
more likely this was a Greek Lady, who inftrufted 
him in the Art of Poetry, and was Miftrefs to 
Corinnoj who obtain'd from Pindar the Prize 
in a Contention of Verfe before the Magiftracy . 
of Thebes : It happened that he was born at the 
Solemnity of the Pythian Games, which feemed 
to predidr the Honours they were afterwards to 
receive by his Compofltions j for it feems the Con- 
querors in the Grecian Games, the Olympickj the 
IJihmicky the Pythian and Nemaan^ fcarce valued 
their Honours and Wreaths of Viftory, if they 
were not crowned with his never-fading Laurels, 
and immortalized by his celeftial Song. Thefe 
Odes of Viftory were compofed to be fung by 
a Chorus of Men at publick Feftivals and 
Meetings, aflifted with the Advantage of inftru- 
mental Mufick. 

Many ftrange Events are faid to have hap- 
pened at the time of his Birth ; the Nymphs 
it feems danced, and the God Pan frifked about 
when he was born ; but when Pindar was grown 
up and applied himfelf to write, that ruralDeity 
left off his antick Gambols, and made it his 

Bufmds 
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5(s to learn and fo fing the new Poems, 
re told as an Omen of his future Great- 
that as he flept one day in the Fields, when 
s a little- Boy, a Swarm of Bees found him 
;d him with their Honey ; thia Accident 
lined him, no doubt, to the Study of 

r. 

is fuppofed that the Meannefs of his Fa* 
Fortune, deprived him of the Advantages 
r froiti a learned Education ; fo that his Ac- 
ifhments were chiefly owing to the Boun* 
Nature, tho' one La/us Hermiones is men- 
[ as his Tutor in the Art of Poetry. VoJJius 
ore remarks, that findar ufea to bra?, 
lature was the only Guide he followed in 
f \ whereas his druoging Rivals were oblig'd 
t, to which he had no regard. On this 
nt he ufed to compare himfelf to the foar- 
iagle, and the creeping Tribe of Poets to 
roaking Ravens. 

IE States of Greece adored him almoft with 
\ Honours, they admitted him a Share with 
5ods in their* Gifts and Oblations : The 
e at Delphos commanded tiie People to pre- 
3 Pindar^ a Proportion of their Firft Fruits, 
ed to fit in that Temple on an iron StooI> 
site his Verfes to the Honour of JpoUo : 
Stool was to be feen there a long time af- 
is Death. He chanced to difoblige his 
trymen the Thebansj who laid a fevere Fine 
hun for favouring and applauding the Athe* 
who were Enemies to the Theban State : 
le City of Athens made him a Prefent of 
e the value of his Fine, and ereSed a Sta- 
D his Honoiu*. To gratify their Revenge, 
mortify him with Contempt, the Ma- 
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giftrates of Thebes allotted the Prize of Poetry 
to Corinna before him, tho' the Lady's Charms 
it is fuppofed had fome Influence upon the Judges 
to his Differvice, for fhe is reprefented as the 
greateft Beauty of her Time. This Indignity 
did not difcourage Hiero^ the famous King of 
Syracufey from employing Pindar's Mufe in ce- 
lebrating his Viftories in the Grecian Games. 
This Prince won the Prize in the Hdrfe-race in 
the Olympic Games ; he did the fame in the Py- 
thicy and was alfo Vi£lor in the Chariot Courfe. 
Thefe SuccefTes were magnificently fung by the 
Poet, who, tho' Digreffions take up more than 
three Fourths of his Odes, yet beftowed the 
higheft Praifes upon his Patron, to whom he af- 
cribes all the Virtues of a wife and excellent 
Prince. 

He made it his Prayer to Ae Gods, that diey 
would beftow upon hini all the Happinefe that 
Man was capable of; they oblig'd him therefore 
with an eafy and fudden Death, for he died at once 
. as he leaned upon the Knees pf a favourite Boy 
in the publick Theatre. But it feems his poetic 
Genius exerted it felf after his Death, for Pau^ 
fanias relates, that a few Nights before he ex- 
pired the Goddefs Praferpine appeared to him 
with an angry Look, and complain'd that fhe 
was the only Deity he had not celebrated in his 
Verfes. Pindar dying ten Days after, appeared 
to an old Woman, with a Copy of Verfes, in ho- 
nour of that Goddefs, which fhe preferved by 
writing them down. His Relations were high- 
ly refpe<9:ed after his Deceafe ; the Lacedemo- 
nians at the taking of Thebes faved the Houfe of 
Pindar^ which upon a like Occafion was pre- 
fcrved alfo by Aleaandir the Gre^it, and the 
I Bk « Ruins 
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Ruins of this Houfe were to be fcen at TIjehes 
in Paufanias\ Time, who lived under Antoniyius 
the Philofopher. 

The Works oi Pindar^ which Time has fpared, 
confift of four Books of Odes or Triumphal 
Hymns ; he is feid to have written Tragedies, 
Paeans, Dithyrambs, JEpicks, Epigrams, and o- 
ther Poems, in the whole feventeen diftinft 
Works; the DialecSl he ufed was the DoricJty 
with a fmall Mixture of the Ionic. His Verfes 
are termed Eide^ perhaps, fays Vojfius^ becaufe 
thefe ~ Poems are certain Images of Things : for 
though they do not imitate Aftions, yet they 
imitate the Affections and Manners; his Odes 
are all Panegyrics upon the Victors in the Olym- 
pic j Pythicj Nemean and IJimian Games. He 
was ufed to be hired upon thefe Occafions ; to 
this purpofe there is a Story, that when Pytheus 
bad conqucr'd in the Nejnean Games, his Friends 
applied themfelves to Pindar for a Triumphal 
Poem; but he infilling upon too high a Price, 
they refented it, and told him they could buy 
9 Statue in Copper for the fame Money. How- 
ever, upon fecond Thoughts they cbmplied with 
his Demand, concluding, that the Verfes of P/«- 
4ffr would convey the Memory of their Friend 
ferther down to Pofterity, than an Image of the 
moft durable Metal. 

The Spirit of Pindar*^ Poetry is fo fub- 
lime, and the Beauty fo peculiar, that it is im^ 
poflible to make an Abftraft of them, becaufe 
we cannot diftinguifh the Beauties without fe- 
paratlng the Parts, and lofing the Numbers. 
In the Separation of the Parts, the Tranfitions 
muft be loft, and in lofmg the Numbers the 
Poetry diesi and therefore his greateft Judges 

aire 
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arc contented with giving him the general Title 
of Prince and Father of Lyriques^ without en- 
tring into the Search of his particular Excel- 
lencies ; for that prodigious Elevation of Spirit, 
that amazing Beauty of Sentences, that bound- 
lefs Scope of Thought, and that daring Li- 
berty of Figures and of Meafures, are as likely 
to deter a Critick, as an Imitator : His Pegafusy 
as Mr. Cowley fays, Flings*JVriter and Reader too^ 
that Jits not Jure, But notwithftanding the Dif- 
ficulty of his Charafter, fome Men of Eminence 
have ventured to enter more particularly inta 

it. . . 

The Harmony of the Numbers and the 

Grandeur of the Didion is inimitable in this 

Poet, and Pindar can never be juflly known, but 

fronv himfelf* In his Numbers we arc fome- 

times above the Clouds, fometimcs defcending, 

fometimes fwimming in a direft Courfe, rifmg 

by little, finking as gradually, carried aloft as 

Jiuick as Lightning by fuch Rapidity of Mea- 
ures as agitate the Soul, and make the Paf- 
fions keep time with the Numbers. Pindar and 
Sophocles^ fays Longinusy like a rapid Fire, cany 
every thing before them, though fometimes the 
Heat is unhappily extinguifhrf: Tlie Magni- 
ficence of his Enthufiafm, his Sentiments .and 
Figures, his moft happy Copioufiiefe of Thing? 
and Words, his peculiar Torrent of Eloquence, 
made ^intilian efteemhim the Prince, and that 
by far, of all the Lyric Poets. This, fays he,, 
was the reafon Horace juAly thought he was never 
to be imitated. 

Besides the -Beauty of his Numbers, thi? 
Poet is no lefs eminent for his Moral and 
Pivinc Maxims. The Ufefulnefe of his Poetnr 

recommencia 
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recommends him to the Votaries of Religion and 
Learning. His Hymns are continued Leflbns 
of Morality, recommending to us one Virtue 
or another, as Juftice, Hofpitality, Peace and 
Piety, Prudence and Contentednefs, Fortitude, 
Veracity, Innocence, AfFalility, Emulations af- 
ter Goodnefs, and fuch like. His Erudition 
and Grandeur of Poetry, made the Antients 
give him the Tide of the tVtJeft^ the Divine^ the 
Greaty and the moft Sublime. Plato calls him the 
Wifeft and the Divine, Mfchylus terms him the 
Great, and Athentsus the moft Sublime. 

The Lord Bacon takes notice, that it is 
peculiar to Pindar to ftrike the Minds of Men, 
as it were, with a Divine Scepter. He is great, 
fays Rapin<i in his Defigns, vaft in his Thoughts, 
bold in his Imaginations, happy in his Expref- 
fions, and eloquent in his Difcourfe \ but he 
obferves, his great Vivacity hurries him feme- 
times paft his Judgment j he gives himfelf too 
much iwing, his r anegyricks are perpetual Di- 
greffions, where, rambling from his ? Subjeft, he 
carries the Reader from Fable to Fable, from 
Allufion to Allufion, from one Chimaera to 
another ; for he has the moft unbridled and 
irregular Fancy in the World 5 but this Ir: e- 
gularity b one Charadter of the Ode, the Na- 
ture and Genius of it requiring Tranfports. 
He is the only Perfon among the Greeks^ that 
got any Reputation by this fort of Writing, 
for little remains of the other nine Lyrick Poet?, 
mentioned by Petronius. 

Le Fevre tells us, that the Figures which 
Pindar ufes are noble and great, but that they have 
fometimes the Air of the Dithyrambick ; tnat is, 
they are bold and rafh, which is by no means 

a^reCi^bl^ 
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Whether th' immortal Gods he fings. 

In a no lefs immortal Strain, 
Or the great A£ls oi God- d /tended Kings, 
Who in his Numbers ftill furvive and reign. 

Each rich embroider'd Line, 
Which the triumphant Brows around 

By his facred Hand is bound. 
Does all theiry?^ rry Diadems outfhine. 

m. 

XVhether at Pifa's Race he pleafe 
To carve in polifh'd Verfe the Conquerors Images \ 
Whether xh^fwift, the Jkilful, or thtjlrong. 
Be crowned in his artful, nimble, vigorous Song ; 
"Whether fome brave young Man's untimely Fate 
In Words worth dying for he celebrate 

Such mournful and fuch pleafing Word?, 
AsJdTy t*his Mothers, and his Miflrefs Grief dSoxis : 
He bids him live and grow in Fame, 
Among the Stars he fticks his Name ; 
■ The Grave can but the Drofs of him devour, 
Sofmall is DeatVz, fo great the Poe{% Power, 

IV. 
Lo, how th' obfequious IVind, and fwelling Air^ 

The Theban Swan does upward bear 
Into the Walks oi Clouds, where he does play. 
And with extended Wings opens his liquid Way. 
Editions of PINDAR. 
Gr. & Lat.Scholiis Grsecis & No- 1 
X tis Var. cura R. Wefl & RJVelfted. VOxon. 1697, 
accedit Vcrfio elegans metrica Nic. f Folio. 
Sudorii. -^ 

Pindar. Gr. & Lat. cum utiliiSmis Commen- 
tmis Erafmi Schmidit. ^to, 1616. 

Gr. Lat Scholiis celeben Joh. Benedidli, 

4/^. Sabnur, 1620. 

Pindar.Gx.ii Lat. apudHcn. Steph. 1566, 24/^. 
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jn^SCHYLUS a Tragic Poet, an Athenian^ 
•^^ born in the Village of Eleufis^ claimed 
Ae Honour of defcending from the original 
Inhabitants of that Country. He was bont 
in the fixty ninth Olympiad according to the 
Old Scholiaft, but, as Mr. Stanley in his moft 
Accurate Edition of this Author makes out 
by diligent Computation, and his ColleAion 
out of Seldert's Marmora Arundeliana% in - the 
fixty third ; ' which Account places him as Co- 
temporary with Pindar, He was the Son of 
Euphorion^ and Brodier of Cynegirus and Ami^ 
nias^ who diftinguiflied themfelves in the Bat- 
tle of Marathorij and the Sea-Fight of Salami f^ 
and Mfchylus was prefent in this Engagement. 

In this Aftion, we are told by Diodorus Si- 
culus^ that Amxnias the Younger of the three 
Brothers comiit&nded,a Squadron of Ships, and 
behaved with that Conduft and Bravery, that 
he funk the Admiral of the Perfian Fleet, and 
killed the commanding Officer; for which his 
Countrymen diftinguifh'd him with a fignal Re- 
ward, and after the Vidtory was obtained, pre- 
fented him with the firft Prize. To this younger 
Brother, our Poet was upon a particular Oc- 
cafion obliged for &ving hts Life ^ /££tmrelateg 

Vol. L E <toaX 
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that Mfchybis being charged by the Athenians 
with fome blafphemous Expreffions againft the 
QoAs^ was accufed for his Impiety, and to be 
ftoned to Death ; to prevent the Severity of this 
Soitence, ^miW^xwi^ahappyPrefenceof Mind 
drew his Arm from under his Cloak, and (hew- 
ed it to the Judges in open Court without a 
Hand, which he had loft at die Batde of Sa-- 
lanus in Defence of his Country : Tliis Sight 
made that Impreffion upon the Judges, &t 
in a grateful Memorv of his good Services, i>ur 
Poet was immediately ordered to be difinifs'd un- 
punifhed. But thou^ he efcaped the Penalty of 
iliffering, yet he refented the Indignity of the 
Prpfocution, and refolved to leave a Place wfaem 
his Li£e had been in danger : He was the moni 
fixed in this Refolution, by receiving foon af- 
ter another Affront; for uie Judges of Com- 
pofitions for the Theatre h^ preferred S^tbo^ 
£lesy though a youjig Man, before him, ana &'« 
nunides h^ W€ip w Prize from him, by an 
Elegy he wrote upon the Battle of Marathon \ 
though Suidas gives another reafon for his leav- 
r his Country, that while one of his Tra- 
lies was afkmg, the Seats and Galleries of 
Houfe fell down, to die great Aftoniihment 
and Dan^age of die Audience. 

^scHYjuus retired to Sicily^ and applied 
to the Court of lEeroj King of that Ifland^ 
die great Patron and Fi'<^edor of Learning in 
diat Age. This Prince had at that time laid 
the Foundation of a new City called JEtna^ 
which was celdirated by his new Gueft, by 
a Tragedy of the fame Name, in which he fore- 
told ue future Proiperity and Magnificence of 

tbc lofaabUaots of that rifing Cit)r« After he 
^ had 
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liad lived at Gela in diat Ifland for ibme Years^ 
be died of a FnuShire of his Scull, caufed by 
an Eagle's letting fall a Tortoife out of his 
Qaws upon his bald Head. The manner 
of his Death feems to be foretold by an O* 
rade, which being confulted for that purpofe^ 
made anfwer, that he ihould die by a Weapon 
from Heaven. This happened, according to Mr, 
Stanleyy m the Ibcty-ninth Year of his Age. He 
bad the Honour o^ a pompous Funeral from the 
^ctUansy who buried him near the River Gela^ 
and the Tragedians of the Country performed 
Hays and 'Hieatrical Exercifes at his Tomb. 
Upon it was an infcrib'd an Epitaph of four 
Verfes, which he xtiade hiniiielf a Ihort time be- 
fore his Death. . 

£ichylus, £u[dK>rionV Sony v/hom Athens bore^ 
Lies here interred on Gdz's fruitful Shore: 
The Plains tf Marathon his Worth record^ 
^nd Heaps 9f Mffics that fell beneath his Sword. 

^sCHV^L^s, it is feid, wrote fixty-fix Dra- 
ma's (bcin^ Vidkor in thirteen) and five Satires *^ 
there remam no more than feven of his Trage- 
dies ; and notwithftanding the (harp Cenfures of 
fome Criticks, he muft be allowed to have been 
the Father of the Tragick Art, and introduced 
It Regularity upon the Stage, that was unknown 
to thofe that went before him. In tthe Times^ 
of Thffpis his Predeceilbr, there was no publidc 
Theatre fix'd to hBl upon, the Strollers drove 
about from Place to Place in a Cart. He fur- 
niih'd his Actors with Mafques, fo that they 
left off their Dawbings of Lie and Soot ; he 
drefs'd his PMyjers . iuiitaUe to the Chara£lters 
^ . E 2; ^^>l 
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they were to reprefent, and introduced the Bvf- 
iifty to make than appear the more like Heroes. 
So that BoiUauy in his Art of Poetry, obfervea 

Next -^fchylus the different Perfons fla^d^ '. 
Jndwith a better A^que his Players gracd ; 
Upon a Ttheatre his Ve^fe exprej^d^ 
AndJhevJd his Hero^ witbaD\J&\h drefs*d. 

This Sentiment was borrowed from Horace in 
his Art of Poetry, 

Po/i hunc Perfonecy &c. 

To avoid (hocking his Audience, he con- 
trived all die killing Work and bloody In- 
cidents in his Plays, to be tranfa£led behind 
the Scenes. In mis Infancy of Tragedy, it 
was one of the principal Defigns of it, to 
infufe Terror into the Audience. This Art 
was fo well underftood by this Poet, that, as 
the Story -is told of him, when his Epime- 
nides appeared upon the Stage, and he had in- 
troduced a Chorus of frightful Furies, the People 
were fo aftonifh'd, that the Children fell into 
Fits, and the big-bellied Women mifcarried upon 
the Place. 

The Poet Mfchyhs 'was held in tfiatVenc- 
jration by the Athenians^ that his Tragedies, with 
thofe of Sophocles and Euripides^ were enrolled 
with the Lavirs, and made Part of their Sta- 
tute Book. Longinus has judg'd in favour bf 
himi, that he had a noble Boldnefs of Expreffion, 
and that his Imaginations were lofty and heroic. 
It is certain, that he afFeded pompous ^ Words, 
and that his Seofe too often was oUcured by 
\ . Figures i 
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Figures ; that his Epithets were, for the.moft part, 
bold and daring, as favouring too much of his 
former Profeifion, that of a Soldier : But not- 
withftanding thefe Imperfeftions, the Value of 
his Writings after his Deceafe was fudi, that his 
Countrymen ordained an equal Reward to thofe 
Poets, who could alter his Plays to be a£ted on 
the Theatre, with thofe whofe Produ£lions were 
wholly new and of their own. 

Rapin remarks, that Mfchylus had fcarce any 
Principle for Manners, and for the Decencies. His 
Fables are too fimple, the Contrivance wretched, 
the Exprefliqn obfcure and intricate : One canr 
fcarce underftand any thing of his Tragedy of 
Agamemnon^ but becaufe he believed that the 
Secret of the Theatre is to fj)eak pompoufiy, 
he beftowed all his Art on the Words, without 
anv regard to AeThouglMs. He is fublime and 
lony to Extravagance ; he never f{>eaks in cold 
Blood, and iays the moft indifferent Things ^ 
aTragidk Huff; likewife iii the Images that 
he draws, the Colours are too glaring, and the 
Strcdces too erofs. The Author of die Journal 
dg Siavans ^ferves, that he is a Poet to hard 
to be underftood, that even Salmajiusy who was 
an excellent Critick, and whofe chief Delight lay 
in clearing the difficuh Haces of the {noft ab- 
ftrufe Aauidrs, was mightily puzzled and per- 

flex'd at the Difficulties he met with in |his 
^oet, which gave him occafion in one of his 
Books to fay, that this Greek Writer was more 
obfcure than the Scripture itfelf. He goes on and 
fays, that Mfchylus in his Style flies fo very high, 
and ufes fitch lofty Expreffions, that tjiis feems 
to be the only reafon of his having the Cha- 
racter of being a Drunkard ; as if his Difcourfe 

E 3 ^\Q^^^^ 
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proceeded rather fh>in the Fumes of Wine than 
from folid Reafon. Mr. Dryden afTures us, that 
Mfchyhi writ nothing in cold Blopd, but wa^ 
always in a Rapture and in Fury with his Au- 
dience. The Lifpiration was ftill upon him, 
he was ever tearing it upon the Tripos^ or (to 
run off as madly as he does from one Similitude 
to another) he was always at high Flood of Pat- 
fion, even in the dead £t>b, and loweft Water- 
mark of the Scene. 
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SOPHOCLES, 

f A TR AGI CK Poet, born at Jthens about 
f\^ the fourth Year of the feventieth Olympiad. 
He was called die Nnu Syreny the Flower of Poets^ 
and the Bee^ from the Sweetneis of his Speech^ 
His Father^s Name was Sopbilusj a Man of a Me- 
chanick Profeffion, who yet fpared from the Nar-- 
rowneis of his Fortune fujSicieAt to beiflow the 
^ moft 
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moft polite Education upon his Son : Tliis 
Citizen had the Friendfliip and Efteem of Pm-* 
€liSj and the Chief Magiftrates, and by that 
means introduced his Son into the' Company 
of the principal Youths, who were delighted 
with his Wit, and efteemed it a Happinels to be 
in the Number of his Acquaintance. 

Sophocles was but a Boy when Xerxes in-* 
vaded Greece^ but when that Expedition, which 
fo terrified die Country was defeated, and the 
proud Perjian was obliged to fly ignominioufly 
home, Sophocksy who was then at Salamisy con- 
tributed to celebrate that Viftory, and putting 
himfelf at the Head of a Company of noble Youths, 
all naked and anointed widi Oil and Perfumes, 
while they fung a Triumphal Paan^ be direfled 
the Meaiures with his Harp. 

He applied himfelf to the compofing of Tra-» 
gedies when he was very young : This Adcom-^ 
plifhment he learned under me InftruSion of 
jEJiMusj and he fo Aiccelsfully improved in 
the Tragick Strain, that he carried die Prize 
from his Mafter upon the publick Stage : P/ir* 
tanb gives a particular Account of this Adven- 
ture in the Life of CSmon. This Athenian Ge- 
neral underftanding diat Tbefeus the Son of Mgeusy 
when he fled from Athens^ and took refuge in 
the Ifle of ScvroSj was here flain by Lycomedes 
upon certain Sufpicions, endeavourea to find out 
where he was buried ; for the Oracle had com- 
manded the Athenians to bring home his Afhes, 
and to honour him as an Hero. Cimon could 
not for a long tune learn where he was interred, 
for diofe of Scyros diflembled die Knowledge of 
it, and -were not willing hefhouldTearch^ but 
at lengdi^ after diligent Inquiry, fgund out the 

E 4 Tumb^ 
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Tomb, and then carried the Rdiques in his Ad- 
miral Galley, and with great Pomp and Shew 
brought them into Athens^ four hundred Years 
after Thefeus firft left that Country. This Aft 
got Cimm the Hearts of the People, who re- 
ceived the Difcovery with great Joy and abime 
dance of Thanks. To fignalize and perpetuate 
the Memory of this Deed, and their Scnfe of it, 
they appointed that memorable Deciiion of Vic* 
tory between the two Tragedians £fchylus and 
Sophocles ; for the latter having writ the firft 
Play, being yet very young, the Applaufe of the 
Theatre was divided, and the Speftators fidcd 
into Parties. To determine this, Aphefiorty who 
was at that time Arcbm^ woidd not caft Lots 
who ihould be Judg«i» but when Cimm and die 
other Commanders with him came into the Thear- 
tre to fee the liTue of the Contention, after 
they had performed the ufual Rites to the God 
of the Feftival, the Archon came to them, and 
made them fwear (being ten in all) to fpeak 
dieir Judgments in this Difpute according to 
Equity am Honour. And fo being fwom Judges, 
he made them all fit down to give a decihvc 
Sentence. The Contention for Victory grew 
wami, and bodi fides ambitioufly ftrove who 
ihould get the Suffrages of fuch honourable Judges ; 
but the Vi£lory was at laft adjudged to Sophocles^ 
which MfchjlMS took fo ill that he left Athens. 
What a killing Blow muft this be to Mfchylui 
to fee himfelf vanquifhed by a firft Eflav, he, a 
Veteran, covered over with Glory, and proud of 
feveral Poetical Triumphs ! 

Upon this Succefs of Sophocles^ and many ex- 
traordinary Inftances of Wifdom which the Peo- 
^plc obfervcd in him, they thought he was the pc- 

-J 
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cullar Care of (ome Deity, that< infpired him 
with uncommon Knowledge, and attended upon 
him in all his A6Uons, fb as to work Miracles, 
and bring about wonderful Events. Plutarch in 
the Life of Nunuty fays, it was a current Tra- 
dition that JEfculapius fojourn'd with Sophocles 
in his Life-time, of which many Inftances are 
told to thefe Days, and that bemg dead, ailo- 
ther Deity took care to perf6rm his Funeral 
Rites. TTxere is a Story told by Ciceroj that a 
large Grolden Goblet being ftolen out of die Tem- 
ple qS Hercules^ Sophocles in z Dream faw the God 
himfelf telling him who had done it. He diire- 
garded the Viiion once and twice, but it being 
repeated, he went to the Court of Areopagus^ and 
gave Information of the Matter. The Jreopa^- 
gites ordered the Perfon whom Sophocles had nam- 
ed to be arreftcd. Upon Examination by Tor- 
ture, he confeffed the Fa£t, and rcftored the 
Goblet 3 from thence that Temple received the 
Name of Hercules the Difcoverer. ApoUonius 
of Tyana^ in his Oration before Domitian^ relates, 
that Sophocles had a Power to check the Fury of 
the Winds, when they threatned to wafte and blaft 
the Fields. 

The Conduft of Sophocles in the Athenian 
State, raifed him to the higheft Honours and Ad- 
vantages in it ; he had a warlike Genius, and 
was joined in a Commiflion with the Gfeat Pe- 
riclesy to reduce the Ifland of Samos that had 
rebelled. In the Execution of this Employment 
it was that Gcero gives the Account of the vi- 
cious Inclination of this Poet in his Love of Boys ; 
for ob&rving a beautiful Youth paffing by, he 
fell to commending his Charms, and praifmg 
the Gracefulneis of his Perfon, which fo oiFend- 

E5 cd 
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cd PericliSy that he rebuked him, iaying, a Mai 
cf his Character ihould have pure -Eyes as weD 
rs clean Hands. He was certainly of an amo- 
rous DifpolStion, for being old he was a(ked> 
whether he could ftiU divert himfelf with the 
JFair Sex ? God forbid^ anfwer'd he, / am deU-- 
vered out of the Hands d'fo furious a Mafiet^ 
and I efteemit the greatejt Happinefs in the World* 
Yet he feems to have but an indifferent Opir 
nion of Women in general, for being afked one 
Day, why the Women he brought upon the Stag^ 
were Penons of Virtue and Honour, whereas 
Euripides introduced none but the Lewd and In- 
famous i lie anfwer'd, that Euripides reprefents 
them as they really are^ and I Jhew them as they 
fught to be. 

We are told by Cicero in his Cato Major^ 
that Sophocles^ who lived to a very great Age, 
continued to write Tragedies to the very 1^ : 
This occafioned a pleafant Incident ^ for his Sons 
made a Complaint to the Judges againft him^ 
aUedging, that the good old Man Seir Father 
did (b wholly apply himfelf to this fort of Study^ 
that he never regarded the Concerns of his Fa<* 
mily, and therrfore they petitioned, that th^ 
would pleafe to affign to him, being non Compos^ 
a Guardian to look after the Eftate; but as toon 
as the old Gentleman heard this, he immediate* 
ly produced his Oedipus Coloneus (which he had 
writ but a little before) reciting it to the Judges, 
and then afk'd them, whether thev thought a 
Man, who bad loft his Senfes, coula ever be the 
Author of that Work ? The Judges prefently 
difmifs'd the Caufe, acquitted the Father, and 
pronounced the Sons mad for accufmg him,. 
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Hs lived to a great Age, and is faid to have 
been ViQot four and twenty times. We are told 
by Valerius AfaxtTnus, that the laft time he ear- 
ned off the Prize, it was fo furprizing and un- 
expected, that he died with the very Joy of 
it $ though Lucian will have it, that he met with 
the fame Death with Anacreon^ and was dioak- 
ed with a Grape-ftone. He chanc'd to die when 
the City of Athens was clofelv befieged by the 
Lacedamonians^ which ^hinder'd the Solemnity of 
his Funeral ; but Lyfandef- the Spartan GeneraF^ 
htimg commanded by a Vifion of the God Bac-- 
thus (the Patron of Tragedians) to permit one 
of the chiefeft of his Votaries to be buried ; he 
iiifpended the Attack of the City, and fuffer'd 
the laft Rites to be executed to the Honour of 
this Dluftrious and Divine Writer. 

The greateft Part of the Works of this Greek 
Poet are loft; of one hundred and twenty, or 
twenty three Tragedies which he compofed, fe- * 
ven only remain to the prefent Time. 

Tragedy in the Orignal fignifies a Goat-- 
Song^ fo termed from the Goat facrificed to Bac- 
chusj in whofe honour Tragedy was ufed. This 
Poetry was firft aSed in the Vintage, which 
tnade the Grammarians derive the Name from 
the Lees of Wine in Greet Trux^ and the com* 
poimd Word in Arijtophanes is Trugddy^ or the 
Lees Songy becaufe the Aftors befinear'd their 
Faces with the Lees of Wine. Athemeus informs 
OS, that Tragedy and Comedy owed Aeir Ori-r 
ein to Drunken Caroufes pnuSlifed in Icarium a 
Village of Attica. The/pis was the firft who 
taueht Tragedy according to Art, and it being 
at firft no more than extempore Song?^ he aug- 
mented it with Dithyramhics. Sfihylus by add- 
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inga fecond Perfon, introduced the Diverhiumy 
orDiaIogiie» andfoleifen'd the Chorus, as vfr/- 
Jiotle informs us. He was alio the Inventor of 
the Stage, the (H-oper Drefs and Geftures of the 
Chorus in the Dance. Sophfi^les added a third 
Perfon, found out the Ornament of the Tragic 
Scene, and made the Chorvis, confifting only of 
twelve, to confift of fifteen Perfons ; for this, he 
was thought to complete Tragedy : TheJjnSf fays 
Diogenes, began Tragedy, Mjehylus augmented 
it, and Sophocles brou^t it to perfedion. Upoa 
ihis account BoiUauj m his Art of Poetry, draw$ 
him in this Chara£ler. 

TTjen Sophocles the Genius of his Jge, 
Increased the Pomp, and Beauty of the Stage ; 
Inga^d the Chcrus Song In every Part, 
Andpoltjl^d rugged Verje, by Rules of Art j 
He in the Greek did thofe P erf eSf ions gain. 
Which the weak Latin never would attain, j . 

This great Reformer of the Stage has met 
with his ^Share of Applaufe from the Learned of 
all Ages. Tulfy calls him a Divine Poet, and 
Virgil in a particular manner diftinguilhes him 
by a Mark of Honour from all other Tragick 
Writers. 

Sola Sophodeo tua carmna dlgna Cothurno. 

Mr. Barnes, in his Life of Euripides, makes^ 
9n odd Obfervation upon this Expreffion of Fir^ 
giPs : Though he beftows* fays he, fo remark- 
able a Compliment upon Sophocles, and does not 
fo much as mention Euripides, this is not fp 
much owing to his own Opinion (for, as I have 

proved in thu^ Annotations^ he has fr^ueutly imi- 
tated 
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tated him) as to the Reftraint of Metre, fince Eu-^ 
ripides is a Word very improper for Heroic Verfe 
both in Greek and Latin. The God of Verfe 
himfelf, the Delphian Oracle, fays Bayle^ upon 
this occafion was forced to fiihmit to the Laws 
of Quantity ; he found no other Expedient than 
to renounce Hexameter Verfe, and anfwer in 
Iambics^ when he was to name Euripides \ for 
Charephon the Tragic Poet confuking the Py^ 
thian God concerning his Friend Socrates^ was 
anfwer'd in Iambics, Sophocles is Wife, Euripides 
is more Wife, but the Wifeft of all Men is 5^^- 
crates. Euripides ahd Socrates are Names al«> 
together unfit for heroic Verfe. Now, fays he, 
who can (ay it is of no great Importance to 
have one Name rather than another? Here is 
Euripides^ who had perhaps a greater Share in, the 
Efleem of Virgil^ and the refl of the Poets at 
the Court of Auguflus^ than Sophocles j he is, I 
lay,, deprived of .this Advantage, becaufe they 
could not bring his. Name into their Hexameters^ 
smd on account of this Impoffibility they were 
forced to immortalize to his Prejudice thofe that 
were judged inferior to him, but the Laws of 
Verfe pleaded in their favour. It is certain, there 
was an Emulation hi^ly carried between the 
two great Tragic Poets Sophocles and Euripides i 
it was next to an Impoffibflity, that two fuch ex- 
cellent Poets afpiring to the fame Glory, fhould 
live in real Friendfhip ; and Athenaus relates fome 
Particulars of their Quarrel, that do Hot much 
contribute to their Honour ; but Mr. Barnes pre- 
teods, that though thefe two Poets were a long 
time at Variance, yet at lafl they became good 
Friends. Sophocles exprefTed a _ great Efleem for 
£uripidis when he heard the News of his Death ; 
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he ordered a Tragedy to be adled, at whidi he 
appeared in Mourning, 2S\d made his Ador» lay 
afide their Crowns, nor did he long furvive, dy- 
ing, acc6rding to the beftAccounts, in the very 
fame Year. 

^The DifFcrence between thefe two Poets 
feems to confift in this, Sopbocks outdoes his 
Rival in the Sublimity and Loftinefs of his Ex- 
preffion, but Euripides excels him in Neatneis 
and Compa£biefs of Style: Sophocles from his Style 
feems to b^ rather a Man for Bufinefs than for 
Words ; whereas the Style of Euripitles favours 
more of the Scholar and uie Orator : Sophocles pre- 
ferves the Dignity and the real Charafler of his 
Perfons : Euritides did not fo much confult the 
Truth of his Manners, and their Conformity to 
common Life : Sophocles wifely chofe the moft 
noble and generous AfFeftions to reprefent : Eu- 
ripides employed himfelf in exprefling the more 
difhoneft, the more effeminate and abjedl Paflions; 

Yet this Greek Poet is feverely handled by 
the French Critick Rapin ; he complains that he 
is too elaborate in his Difcourfe, that his Art 
is not hid enough in fome of his Pieces, it lies 
too open, and too near the Lig^t ; that he fome- 
times becomes obfcure, by his too great Affec- 
tation to be fublime, ana the Noblenefs of his 
Expreffion is injurious to the Perfpicuity ; his 
Plots are not all fo happily unravelled as that of 
the Oedipus. The Difcovery of the Jjax anfwers 
not the Intrigue. The Author ought not to 
have ended a Speftade of that Terror and Pity, 
with a dull and frivolous Conteft about the Se- 
pulture of AjaX'i who had then flain himfelf. Oedi'^ 
pus ought not to have been ignorant of die Af- 
iaffination of the King of Thebes^ Ae Ignorance 
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lie is in of the Murder, which makes all the Beauty 
of the Intrigue, is not probable. This Tragedy 
receives better Qiiarter from Mr. Dryden ; he 
feys, that Oedipus was the moft celebrated Piece 
of all Antiquity, that Sophocles^ not only the 
greateil Wit, out one of the greateft Men in J^ 
thensj made it for the Stage at the. publick Coft, 
and that it hsd the Reputation of being his Ma(^ 
ter-piecc,. not only among the feven Tragedies 
of his that ftill remain, but of the greater Num» 
ber which are periihed.. 
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EU RIP ID ESy 

^ it Greek Poet, one of thofe who excdfed in 
Tj^ Tragedy, was born, in the firft Year of the 
fcventy-fifth Olympiad in the Ifland of Salamisy 
whither his Father and Mother retired with ma- 
i^ Atlnman Families, a little before Xerxes in^ 
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v^ded Attica. His Mother CUto was big with 
him when (he left her Country, together with 
her Hufband, and was accidentally delivered the 
very Day that the Greeks defeated the Fleet of 
the Perfian King near the Ifland j and it is pre- 
tended, becaufe that Victory was obtained near 
Euripusj the Child Clito brought into the 
World, was called Euripides. Mnefarchusy the 
Father of this Poet, was an Atheman of the 
Oenoide Tribe, and of the Pec^le called Phile^ 
and in all probability had fufiered in his own Coun*> 
try the Punifhment of Bankrupts. They ufed in 
fome Parts of Attica to carry Perfons, who did 
not pay their Debts, into an open Place, where 
they were commanded to fit down and throw a 
Bujhel : This was a Mark of Infamy. As to 
C/itOy it is faid flie lyas an Herb- woman; Ari» 
Jiophanes affert«, (he got her living by felling of 
Greens *y and Valerius Maximus obferves, that 
the Mother of Euripides^ and the Father of De-- 
mojihenesy were unknown even in their own Ages ; 
but the greateft part of Authors agree, that the 
former fold Herbs, and the latter Knives. 

However, fome will derive him from a Fa- 
mily of Rank and Diftinfiion. The Oracle of 
A^llo was confulted upon the Fate of Euripides^ 
wnile Cltto was big with him, which feems to 
imply, that fhe was not fo mean as an Herb- 
woman J for the Hufband of fo ordinary a Per- 
fon, would fcarcc'trouble Apollo about the For- 
tune of a Child unborn. The Oracle returned 
tfaisAniwer^ 
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To thee Mnefarchus Fate a Son Jhall raife^ 

Jfljom Greece Jball honour^ whom the World JhaU 

praife 5 
Andwhoje vinorious Brow, the/acred Crown JhaU 

grace, 

Mnesarchus, {zys jfgelliuSf condudlng that 
the Orack implied his Son, when he grew upj 
fhould win the Prize in the Oiympick Games, took 
care to bring him up in the Exercife of Strength 
and Aftivity performed in thofe Solemnities ; 
And when his Body was properly prepared, he 
took him to Ohmpia to try his Fortune: He 
was at firft refuted, becaufe they queftioned his 
Age ; he was a£terwards admitted a Combatant 
in the Games of Thefeusy and tho& of Ceres^ 
and was crowned.. Pacing afterwards from the 
Care of his Body to the Improvement of his 
Genius, he ftudied under the moft celebrated 
Mafters ; he frequented the Lectures of Anaxa'^ 
gforas for natural rliilofophyy and of Prodicus for 
Rhetorick; fome place him under Socrates for 
Moral Philofophy, but that probably is a Mif* 
take, for Socrates was younger ^lan Eursptdis 
by almoft thirteen Years ; and (eems, £iys Mr. 
Bamesy to have borrowed manv Things from 
him, of whom he often, makes nonourable Men«- 
tion, and that in Plato. We are told by^XiiaH^ 
that Socrates feldom apfieared at die Theatre, 
unleis when Euripides the tragick Poet contended 
with the new Tn^edians^ at which Times he 
ufually attended f and when Euripides had the 
Conteft in the Pyrauniy he was alfo prefent, 
having a peculiar Efteem for the Man, in regard 
both to his Wifdom and the Excellence of his 
Compofitions* Nor ihould I wonder at this. 
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tho' I were perTuaded the Philofopher had no 
hand in the Prodiidlion of the Poet, for the 
Tragedies of Euripides were (o full of fine Mo- 
lality, that they were infinitely pleafing to So^ 
crates; fdr Euripides was properly called the 
Dramatic Philofopher. 

Itjs obferved, that in his Tragedies he took 
a particular Delight in vilifying die Fair Sexj 
he introduced the mofl vicious Women into his 
Plays : Sorcerefles, AdulterefTes, Murther»s of 
Huibands, and incefhious CharaiSers ; for which 
reafbn, he obtain'd the Name of The Woman" 
Hater. He is faid, according to JgeUius^ to 
have conceived a violent Avenion to moft of 
the Female Sex, either from a natural Antipa- 
thy to their Company, or becaufe he had two 
Wives at the fame time, (fuch Pra£Uces being 
allowed by a Decree of the Athenians) and was 
thoroughlv weary of his Conforts. &)m« rather 
believe, ne had no more than one Wife at a 
time, the Name of the firfl was Charina^ by 
whom he had three Sons; but her diforderly 
Xrife obliged him to repudiate her : The fecond 
he married was at leaft as leud at the firft ; f 
know not whicfaof the two it was he found one 
day with one of his own Actors, but proba- 
bly^ it was the lafl, fmce the Ignominy this ex- 
pofed him to, and the frequent Raillery of the 
Comic Poets on this Account, made him leave 
Athens. If Jthenaus is to be believed, we fhouU 
have no extraordinary Opinion of Euripidesh 
Chaflity. He afliires us, this Poet was a great 
Lover of Women,, and that Sophocles hearing 
ibmebody fay, that Euripides hated them fii- 
rioufly : In his Tragedies, replied he, I grant 

he doesi but be loves them paffiooiM^y in bed. 

The 
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The Criticks are not forward in believing what 
is faid of his Adventures in Macedonia, He was 
about feventy-two Years of Age when he re- 
tired thither, and it is faid that at an Entertain- 
ment of Archelaus the Macedonian King, Euri-- 
pedes having drank too freely, fell a kiifing 
the Poet Agathoriy who fate by him, and was 
about forty Years old ; and that upon the 
Prince's aiking him^ if he thought Jgathon was 
ftill an agreeable Objed, he anfwer'd^ by Jupi- 
ier I think he is very amiable, for the Autunm 
of beautiful Perfbns has fomething lovely in it. 
It is faid that he was in love with Agathm^ and 
to pleafe him, he compofed the Tragedy of 
Chryfippus. He entertained likewife, they fay, 
a leud Commerce with the Minion of Archelaus^ 
and that as he was going to him by Night, he 
was met by the Women, and torn to pieces. 
But the Chara£^€r of Euripides has not funk 
under the Weight of thefe Afperfions, for they 
are abfolutely inconflftent, and find no Credit 
with the mou learned Judges^ 

The Macedonian Court was at that time 
the common Refuge of learned Men ; and hi- 
ther Euripides repaired, and met with a veiy 
agreeable Reception. Archelaus was a moft paf- 
jionate Admirer of Learning, and foon diftin- 
£uiihing the Abilities of his Gueft, he trtifted 
him with the fole AdminiftratLon of Ai&irs, 
and made him his Prime Minifter in full Power. 
Among many Inftances of Efteem, he did the 
Poet juftice upon a young Courtier, one De^ 
samnichusj 1^0 reproaching him for his ftinking 
Breath, Euripides replied. It mi^t well be fo, 
fince fo many Secrets had lain €0 long rotten in 
lu9 Mouthy Archelaus not thinking him fuf- 
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ficicndy revenged by tiiis Anfwer, deliver*d up 
Decamnichus to him, to be foundly lafhed : ft 
is pretended that Euripides made ufe of the 
King's Permiffion, and did it to the Purpofe. 
But this exceeding Refpe£l (hewed him, could 
not upon earneft Sollicitation prevail upon him 
to celebrate the Aftions of his royal Patron in a 
tragick Piece: He handfomely evaded the King^s 
Importunity ; I pray the Gods your M^efty*s 
Reign may never afFord the Subjedl: of a Tragedy. 
Euripides unfortunately came to a tragi- 
cal End, about the feventy-fifth Year of his 
Age ; for as he was walking in a Wood, (feme 
fay) according to his Cuftom, the Intenfeneis 
of his Thoughts led him too far, till he was met 
alone l^ the Prince's Dogs, who was then out 
a hunting, and thofe curfed Hounds tore him in 
pieces. * Others fay, it was not by Accident he 
was expofed to the Fury of the Dogs, but that 
they were purpofcly let loofe upon him, and 
that by the Artifices of two Poets, Arideus a 
Macedonian^ and Cratruas a ThejffaBanj who 
were jealous of his Glory, and hired the Keeper 
of the King's Dogs with a Sum of Money to do 
it. Valerius Maximus only fays, that Eurifidit 
having flipped with the King, and returning home, 
was fo torn by Doffs that he died of his Wound*. 
Ovidy without doubt, referr'd in his Ibis to the 
tragical End of this Poet : 

IJtque Cothurnatum Vatem tutela Diana?, 
Dilaniet vigilum te quoque turba Canum» 

Thine be the Fate of that fame buJkin^dBard^ 
Butchered by Dogs^ Didsvi! sfurly Guard* 

His 
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His iad Death was lamented with general 
Sorrow by the Athenians ; his Body was removed 
from Bormfcusy where he died, to PiUa the 
Metropolis of Macedonia \ where King Arche-^ 
laus not only celebrated his Obfequies in the 
moft magnificent manner, but, as SoKnus fays» 
cut ofF his Hair, and went into folemn Mourn- 
ing, as a Teftimony of the Rcfpeft he had for 
him. He had a Monument ereded to his Me-^ 
xnory, with an Epitaph infcrib'd ; and the A&* 
cedonians preferved his Remains with that Re- 
gard, that when the Athenian Embafladors 
came to defire Leave to transfer his Bones to 
j/fthens^ they abfblutely refufed, and could not 
be induced to part with his Relicks upon any 
account. We are told by Plutarch^ that this 
Monument at Pella was ftruck with Lightning, 
which^ after the Superftition of thofe Times, was 
a Proof that he was a Favourite of the Gods. 
The Athenians not being able to obtain the Bones 
of Euripides^ erefted a ftately Cenotaphium to 
him, which, Paufanias fays, was ftanding in 
his Time. Philemon^ a Friend of his, was fo af* 
fe£led by his Death, that he declared, if he 
thought, as ibme aflured him, diat the Dead 
preferved a Senfe of Things, he would hangJum* 
fclf to enjoy a Sight of Euripides. 

£i r«ir tOsi^kUvtff &C. 

If ^Shades have Senfe^ as fome pretend^ 
Afriendly Cord my Lifejhould end^ 
Toat I once more nigbtfee my Friend. 

The Fate of Anaxagoras determined Euripides^ 
when he was about eighteen Years of Age, to take 
i^ff his Miad from natural Fbiloibphy, apd apply 
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his Studies to Dramatick Poetry. The Mafler^s 
Learning was the occafion of his Banifliment by 
the Citizens, as a Reviler of the publick Gods, 
4md ^our Poet the Scholar was in danger of the 
&ne Cenfure, for introducing a new and impious 
Diftin£tion in the Doctrine of Oaths. 

My Tongue has fwornj hutjiillmy Mind is free. 

There was one Hygitsnon^ who could not 
bear this Verfe ; he charged Euripides widi Im- 
piety, as a Teacher and Prote£lor of Perjury*- 
The Poet demanded to "be tried hy his proper 
Judges; appealing to the JuriCliftion of the 
Judges appointed over all theatrical Controver- 
fies, declaring that he was ready to give an Ac- 
count of his Faith and Do^ne before that Tri- 
bunal ; and that it was there, and not before 
the ufual Courts that he ought to be accufed. 
This Defence, it is ilippofed, brought him off 
for that Time. Upon another Occafion, he dog- 
matized fo gravely in defence of covetous Men, 
diat the Audience were enraged and refolved to 
demolifh him and the A£lor ; Euripides appearing 
upon the Stage, defired them to have Patience, 
and they fliodid find the old Mifer fliould fuffer 
the Punifhment he deferved. Another time 
fome Perfons were offended with him, for 
bringing fo wicked a Wretch as Jxion. upon the 
Stage : Take notice, faid he, that before I let 
him go ofF, I fhall tie him to a Wheel. But be 
was oblig'd to alter the two firfi Verfes of his Me* 
nalippusj which gave Offence. 

-——Jupiter, if his Name befoy 
Jp9r *tish Hfarfay only that I kn9W. 
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He was mighty fond of this Tragedy, as being 
excellently well writ, but he was forced to alter 
the firft Lines into what they are at prefent. 

Jove^ for we own he has receii/d that Name > 
From Truth alone^ and not from common Fame. 

He would not always comply with his Au- 
dience in things of this Nature ; for one Day, 
the People of Athens ii^xnvi^ him to ftrike out a 
certain Paflage in a Tragedy of his, he came 
upon the Stage and told them ^ I do not com- 
pofe my Works to learn of you, but to teach 
you. 

'Thejle remain to us but twenty Tragedies 
of Euripides. To infpire his Mind with folemn 
and terrible Ideas, he ufed to compofe his Pieces 
in a gloomy difinal Cave, in the Ifland of Sala-- 
ms* We are told by Varro^ that of feventy- 
fivc Tragedies which he writ, five only carried 
off die Prize, he being often vanquifhed by the 
moft groveling Pretenders to Poetry: one Xe^ 
nocks^ a wretdied Poetafter, was preferred before 
faim, in a Conteft of four Plays againft four Plays, 
at die Cddiration of the eightieth Olympiad. 
His Poems coft him a great deal of Labour; 
he complained once to the Poet Alcejtis^ that for 
the laft diree Days he had not been able to make 
above three Vdrfes, tho' he had ftudied with 
great Application \ the other anfwer'd with an 
Air of Vanity, that he had made a hundred with 
teafe : But, replied Euripides^ there is this Dif- 
ference between yours and mine, that mine will 
continue diro' the utmoft Extent of Time, and 
yours will pcriih in three Days. 

In die <^wion of many excellent Judges, 

Eurifidi$ ym the noil accompliib'd of all the 
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tragick Poets j yet he had his Rivals in Famct 
who difputed the Prize with him. His Poems 
are full of moral Aphorifins, and contain many 
Tenets of natural Philofophy : As many Verfes, 
fays Ciceroj that I read in Euripides^ I find fo 
m^y Maxims of Morality/ Can it be thought 
ftrange after this, that that illuftrious Orator 
ihould prepare himfelf for Death by reading of 
this Poet ? It is obferved that the AiTaffins, who 
purfu'd hint and murder'd him, found him 
reading in his Litter the Medea of Euripides. 
He was a fevere grave Writer, and indifferent 
to Pleafure. We are told by Galeriy that die 
Original of his Works came into Ptoknvf% 
Hands, when he was founding his famous Li* 
brary at Alexandria. King Ptolemy^ fays he, 
lent to the Athenians^ to borrow the original 
Manufcripts of Sophocles^ Mfchylus^ and Euri^ 
pidesy in order to tranfcribe diem for his Libra- 
ry, laying down in their Hands fifteen Talents 
of Silver by way of Security. Upon the Receipt of 
the Books, he took care to have them wrote out 
on the faircfl Parchment, and fet off widi the 
richefl Ornaments; and then keeping die Ori- 
ginals, he fent the Copies tp Athens with this 
Mcffage, that the King defired the City to ac- 
cepts of thofe Books, and of the fifteen Talents 
he had left in their Hands. That they had no 
reafon to be angry, fmce if he had neidier fent 
diem the Originals, nor die Copies, he had done 
them no^ Wury, as long as they jhcmfelves by 
taking die Security, fuppofed it a fufficient Re- 
paration in cafe of a Lois. 

His Rivals in Tragedy were JEfchyhts and 
Sephocles : There is aDivifion among the Cri- 

ticks concerning the Prc-<ininence of diefe 

Poets ; 
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Poets : Each of them has their Adherents, who 
give him the firft Place, and there are alfo fome 
good Judges, who will determine nothing con- 
cerning it. ^intilian feems to be of this rarty, 
and yet it is eaiy to /ee, that all Things confider- 
ed, he gives the preference to Euripides, So* 
phocles^ fays he, and Euripides have by far fur- 
pafled Mjchylus on this Head, and brought the 
Art to a much greater degree of Perfe£tion : It 
is a Queftion much canvalled, to which of thefe 
two in their different Manners the Preference 
in Poetry is due ; and as it has no relation to my 
prefent Subjetft, I fhall leave it undecided. 5ut 
this muft be acknowledged by all, that to Per- 
fons defigned for the Sar, Euripides would be 
for more ufeful. For his Style (which thofe find 
feult with, who think the Majefty, the Air and 
the Didtion of Sophocles more fublime) is more 
nearly allied to that of an Orator. His Sentences 
are alfo thick fown, nor does he fall far fliort of 
the Sages themfelves, when he handles their 
Topicl^. In his Method of arguing and reply- 
ing, he is not inferior to the moft eminent 
Speakers at the Bar. In raifmg the Paflions he is 
imiverlally admirable, but in that of Compafliqn 
iiiimitable. Menander^ as he himfelf teftifies, 
held him in the highcft Efteem, and copied him, 
though in a different Work. 

Euripides, (ays Borrichiusy for Eloquence and 
Prudence was equal to, if not beyond Sophc^ 
cles. He took more care in the placing of his 
Words, and ordering of his Sentences man ever 
Sophocles did ; and yet Arijlotle thoi^t him 
not exa6l enough in the Contrivance of his Fa- 
bles. Sophocles^ by his Style, feems rather to be 
a Man for Bufinefs than for Wocxls, whereas 

Vol. I. f ^^ 
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the Style of Euripides favours more of the Seholar 
and the Orator. The Smoothnefe of his Com- 
pofition, his Excellency in Dramatick Poetry, 
the Soundnefs of his Morals, convey'd in the 
fweeteft Numbers, the Purity of his Jttick Style, 
and his Power in moving tlie Paffions j efpecial- 
ly the fofter ones of Grief and Pity, were fo 
vniverfally admired, and his Glory fo far fpread, 
that the Athenians who were taken Prifoners in 
the fatal Overthrow under Niciasy were prefcrved 
front perpetual Exile and Ruin, by the'aftonifhing 
Refpedts that die Sicilians^ Enemies and Strangers, 
paid to the Wit and Fame of their illuftrious 
Countryman. As many as could repeat any 
of Euripides^s Verfes, were rewarded with their 
Liberty, and generoufly fent home with Marks 
of Honour The Sicilians gave another remark- 
ble Proof of their Efteem for Euripides : A 
Caunian Veffel chafed by Pirates, endeavoured to 
make fome Port of Sicily^ but could not obtain 
PermifSon to enter till it was known, there were 
fome Perfons on board that could rehearfe fome 
Lines of this celebrated Athenian, 

This Poet, however, is condemned by the 
Learned, for not obferving poetical Probability, a 
Rule fo highly reconmienaed to all Poets by Art- 
fiotky and agreeable to the Advice of Horace^ 
Aut famamfequere-i aut convenientia finge. 
Keep to old Tales^ or if you mujl havenewy 
Feign Things coherent ^ that may look like True. 

He is not exaft in the Contrivance of hisi Fa- 
bles, his Characters want Variety, he falls often 
into the fame Thoughts upon the fame Adventures ; 
he does not religioufly enough obferve Decencies, 

And by a too great Afie^ation to be morally fen- 

teiUiou$ 
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tentious, he is not fo ardent and paflionate as he 
ought to be ; for this Reafon he goes not to the 
Heart as much as Sophocles. There are Precipita- 
tions in the Preparation of his Incidents, as in the 
SuppUantSy where Thefeus levies an Army, marches 
from Athens to Thebes y and returns the fame Day. 
The Difcoveries of his Plots are not at all na- 
tural, thefe are perpetual Machines. Diana makes 
the Difcovery in Hippblttus j Minerva^ in that of 
Iphygenia ; Thetis^ that of Andromache ; Cajior 
and Polluxy that of Helena and that of Ele^fra^ 
and fb of others. Euripides has been cenfured 
for making his Characters . more wicked thaa 
they ought to be in Tragedy : It was the Obfer- 
vation of thofe Times^ that Comedy (whofe 
Province was Humour and low Matter) was to 
reprefent Tilings worfe than the Truth ; Hifto- 
xy to defcribe the Truth ; but Tragedy was 
to invent Things better than the Truth. 
Whether thefe Dillinftions were exa6l, I (hall 
not take upon me to deternvne. 
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ONE of the Principal of ^t Grecian Poets: 
He was a Native of Ceos^ an Ifland of the 
JEgean Sea: He flourilhed in the time oi Xerxes\ 
Expedition, that is, about the feventy fifth Olym- 
piad. His Fadier's Name was Leoprepes ; Mlian 
mentions him for die good Advice he gave two 
young Wfen who were intimate Companions. Two 
particular Friends afked him which was tiie beft way 
to render their Friendfliip perpetuaL You muft ne-. 
, ver be angry, faid he, one with another at the fame 
lime, but one of you muft (hew refpeft to the An- 
ger of the other. This Poet let up a School at Car- 
ihea in that Ifland, where he introduced the Art of 
Dancing and Singing in Chorus; he fixed his 
School near the Tem^e of Apollo in that City. 

But lie foon left his Native Country, upon 
fome Dilappointment it is fuppofed, and retired 
to Sicily^ where he was entertained in the Court 
of Hieroj a wife Prince, and a Royal Patron of 
learned Men« Paufanias the Lacedaemonian Ge- 
n^, who defeated the Perftans at the Battle 
of Plataay had a great Rcfpedl for Simonides up- 
on the account of his Wifdom and Poetical Ac- 
compliflmients. He therefore procured him ^ to 
compofe an Infcription in Verfe to be infcribed 
upon a Golden Tripod, which he found among 
the Spoils, and prefentcd to the Temple of Del" 
phos 1 the Efngram wsis to this £fie£t> That by 

the 
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the Condu£t of Paufanias^ the Barbarians were 
defeated at the Battle of Platan, and in Ac- • 
knowledgment of the Viftory, that Prefent was 
by him dedicated to ApoUo. But the LtKeda^ 
Tnonians caufed the Verfes to be razf'd. out, and* 
in their ftead engraved only the Names of fuch 
confederate Cities as had been inftrumental in 
overthrowing the Perjians. He wrote a Poem 
in Celebration of the Vidtery of Salamisi and 
contracted an Acquaintance with ThemlftocUsj 
who won that Batide : He obtained the Prize 
from Mfchylus^ by an Elegy he wrote upon the 
Vidory at Marathon ; and the Elegies he com- 
pofed upon the Greeks^ that were (lain at the 
Batdo of Plat^^ were in the Time of Paufa^ 
nias to be feen upon their Tombs. 

It is faid, that the Gods pi^rved him tmce 
from imminent Danger, of Dead^ upon- the ac- 
count of his Virtue. He happened^ it feemsy 
to fup at the Houie Qf' Scopas^ who was a^ con« 
fid^able Man for his noble Birth and great 
Riches ; after he had recited the Poem he had 
made for a fet Price for that Man^s Hbnour^ who 
was Vidor in the Wreftling Games, wherein he 
inferted an Encomium upon Caflor and Pollux, 
he was told he (hould receive one half of the 
Price agreed upon, but that he might, if he 
thought fit, a(k the other half of the Tyndarides, 
on whom he had beftowed as many Praifes as he 
had upon Scopas, Soon after he was informed^ 
that t?wo young Gentlemen upon white Horfes 
were at the Door<, and defired' to fpeak with 
liim ; he went out, and faw No-body ; in the 
mean time the Room where he had left Scopas 
and the other Guefts fell down, and they were 
all killed. Upon this Occafion it was> that he 
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invented the Art of Local Memory ; f6r wherr 
Scopas and his Guefts were crufhed to pieces 
by the fall of the Room, they were fo bruifed- 
together and disfigured, that they could not be 
known one from another. And yet there was 
a Neceflity to know them, for thofe who de- 
iigneJ to bufy them, defired to perform that 
Duty, each to his Relation. Simonides removed 
the Difficulty ; he remember'd in what Place 
each of the Guefts fat at Table, and was by that 
means capable to tell each of their Relations,' 
which of them was to be buried by him. After- 
wards confidering how neceflary Order is to prc- 
ferve the Ideas of Objefts, he invented the Me- 
thod of annexing them to certain Places, and 
fo became the Inventor of Local Memory. The' 
fome Authors fay, that he made ufe of fome 
certain Medicines to acquire a good Memory, 
which produced the intended EfFedi. 

The other Miracle, by which his Life was 
faved, is related thus : His Deliverance was ow- 
ing to the feafonable Advice he received in his 
Sleep i for when he was ready to take Shipping, 
and had buried the dead Body of a Man which 
lay on the Shore, he was warned by an Appa- 
rition of the fame Man, not to go to Sea the 
next Day, but to flay at Land. He took the Ad- 
vice ; they who had taken (hipping periflied in 
his Sight by the Storm,, and were {wallowed up 
in the Waves : Simonides rejoiced becaufe he had 
trufted his Life rather to a Dream than a Ship. 
Being mindful of the Favour, he immortalized 
that Man in a moft elegant Poem, and eredteil 
9 better and more durable Tomb to him, than 
that which he had before raifed upon the de- 
iart Sands. He did not think that Humanity 

required 
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required any diing of him befidcs the burying 
of the dead Body ^ but being (o well rewarded 
for that Favour, he inferibed a memorable Epi- 
taph upon the Tomb to this Eifcdt ; This is the 
7^omb of the Man that faved the Life of Si- 
montdes of Ceos^ and who> after his Death, was 
grateful to the Living. This Story introduces 
another told of him by JElian, Paufanias^ the La- 
cedismonian General, fitting at Table with Simoni- 
desj ordered him to deliver fome remarkable Max- 
im. Remember^ anfwer'dhe, that you area Man : 
This Saying feem'd fo infipid to PaufaniaSy that 
he did not reg^d it ; but when he happened tor 
be in a Place of Refuge, where he ftruggled with 
an intolerable Hunger, and out of which he 
could not come without running the hazard of 
being put to Death, a Misfortune he brought 
upon himfelf by his Ambition, he remember'd 
die Words of that Poet, and cry'd out three times, 
O Simonidesj how important was the Meaning 
of the Exhortation you gav« me ! 

But the moft remarkable Tranfa<Sliion of his 
Life was what happened between him and King 
Hiero his Patron. The Story is told with moft 
advantage by Cicero^ in the Perfon of Cotta the Pon- 
tiff. Afk me, fays he, what kind of Being God 
is ? I will anfwer in the Words ofSimonides^ who 
when the Tyrant Hiero demanded this Queftion, 
required a Day to confider of it ; when next Day 
he afked him the fame Queftion, Simonides re- 
quired two Days more j when he had often 
doubled the Time, he required more ; and Hiero 
being furprized, afked him the Reafon of it : It 
is, fays he, becaufe the longer I confider y the more 
ohfcurethe SubjeSf appears to me. Of all the 
Sayingjs afcribed ^to him,: this was remarkable i he 
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iaid) that NeceJJity was a Thing which the Gods 
themfelves would not oppofe nor refift. 

But thefe Inftances of his Piety and Humanity 
will by no means excufe his infatiable Avarice 
andThirft of Wealth : When he was aflced the 
Reafon of his being fo covetous in his old Age, he 
faid, I had rather leave fomething to my Ene- 
mies after my Death, than want the Aififtance 
of my Friends during my Life; and that being 
by his Years deprived of other Pleafures, he re- 
created his old Age with the only Delight he 
took in heaping up Riches. We are told his 
Way of Life was narrow and mean, that he was 
frugal to Excefs, and covetous even of difho- 
nefT Gain ; that his great Age did not rcftrain 
him from applying 'to the Court of Hieroy for> 
fayai Mlian^ the Qmn was exceeding covetous^ 
aid it is ftid, the gr^srt! Gcnerofitr of that Prince 
induced him to it the more : He was never at 
a lofs for art' AriAv^r \vhen afked» why he took 
fuch Pleafure in Saving; but his Anfwers were 
pool' aiid triflings Whiift he was at Syracuft^ 
the King fupplied him from D^ to Day with 
every thing diat was liecefTary for his Mainte- 
nance ; he fold the greateft part of it, and al* 
ledged for his Reafon^ that he had a mind to fhew 
his Frugality and Hiero^s Magnificence; which 
was a wretcned Subterfuge. 

Hb has been blamed for being the firft that 
let out the Mufes for hire, not as if the Poets 
that lived before him had reftifed Rewards, but 
abhorred- to pittftitute their Praifes upon Sub^ 
jtQts infamous and unwordiy. I do not, fays 
Cattimachmsj cherifli a mercenary Mufe like Si- 
ffiinides the Gnmdfon of Hyllicus : He is taxed 
hy Jnacre^n for the fame Fault. It is certain, 

he 
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he would not fing upon Truft, nor rely upon 
the Generofity of his Heroes. He difhonoured 
th» Mufes by his mercenary Spirit, and difgrace- 
fully became a Proverb, Simmidis Cantilena. He 
was ufed to fay, I have two Trunks, one for 
Salaries, »id the other for Favours ; I open them 
from time to time, and I always find the Trunk 
fot Salaries fall, and that for Favours empty : 
He needed not wonder at it, for fince he did 
nothing gratisj he could not pretend to many 
Prefents, but to be paid only according; to the 
Agreement he made with his Patrons. 

Ph^drus in his Fables relates, ,that Stmonides 
ftroUed about the Towns of AJia^ to get Moiiiey 
by fmging^ the Praifes of the Conquerors in the 
publick Games. This appears alfo by a Story 
mentioned by Arijiotle : A Man, fays he, whp 
had won the Olympic Prize in the Race of Mules, 
deiired Simonides to make a Triumphal Song up- 
on that Subje6t 5 the Poet not fatisfied with the 
Reward that was offered, anfwered, that the Sub- 
jcft was fo low that it would not admit of 
the lofty Ornaments of a Poem, for the Vi(ftory 
had been obtained in a creeping Race with Mules,, 
and he pretended that a Mute did not afFord matter 
for an Encomium j but having a better Price 
offered him which pleafed him, he finilhed the 
Poem, beginning in a noble Stran, 

HailDaughtir;fof thefFind-hocfdSfe^dfi. 

But the Money he fcraped together in die j^an 
Cities he loft in hiis Return 5 for (hipping himfelf 
for the Ifle of Ceos^ his native Counfay, the Ship 
was caft ftVfaV) and every one ftrov^ to ii^e him- 
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iclf with whatever he could carry. Simonidef^ 
fays Phadrus^ took nothing, and being afked the 
Reafon of it, he anfwer'd. It is becaufe all that 
I have is with me: Several of his Ihipwreck'd 
Companions were drowned, fmking under the ' 
"Weight of what they had endeavoured to fave ; 
thofe who landed were plunder'd by Robbers* 
Every one went to Clazomenay a Town not 
far from the Place where the Ship was caft a- 
way.. A Citizen .who loved Learning, and had 
read fome Poems of Simonides with great Admi- 
ration, knowing him, received him hofpitably, 
whilft the reft were forced to beg in the Streets, 
The Poet meeting them, told them his Anfwer 
was right. 

SiMONiDEs lived to a great Age, about ninety 
Years ; he died, it is fuppofed, in the Court of 
King Hiero^ a Year before that Prince his Pa- 
tron. It was the Queen of this Sid/tan Tyrant 
who afked Simonidesj whether it was better to 
acquire Learning than Riches? who anfwer'd, 
that ^Riches were better than Learning y for I 
fee, faid he, every Day the Learned attending 
upon the Rich. He was buried with great Magni- 
ficence, and had a Monument erected over him^ 
We are told by Suidasy that Phcenixy General 
of the Agrigentinesy being at War with the Sy-- 
racufansy barbaroufly deftroyed Simonides^s Tomb, 
and built a Tower with the Materials of it, and 
it happened that the Town was taken through 
that part of the Wall where that very Tower was 
built. 

These are the principal Incidents to be met 
with concerning the Life and Death of this Greek 
Poet : The Fragments of his Works that remain 
are fcattered up and down in various Authors, 

but 
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but are colledled together by Urjinus. His Wit 
was beyond • the Cenfure of the Criticks : His 
Poetry was compoled in almoft all Strains, but 
he fucceeded chiefly in Elegies : He was a mov- 
ing and paflionate Writer. The Style of ft'/w- 
nides^ fays ^intilian^ was plain, but fitted to 
the Subjedl with a certain Sweetnefe. His prin- 
cipal Excellency lay in Commiferation, and he 
was by foilie preferred to all Authors upon that 
account. Dtonyjius of Hdltcarnaffus confefles, 
that this Poet, among other Virtues, had the 
Talent of moving to Pity, and places him in 
that refpeft much above Pindar \ the Lamen-^ 
tattons of Simonides was one of his moft famous 
Poems j to this Piece Horace alludis, 

Sed ne rellSfis^ y r. 

• • Enough my Mufe^ Complaints forbear^ '- 

With me to Jhady Grots retire^ &c. 

Catullus refers to the Art of Simonides in 
drawing Tears. 

Mcsflius Lacrymis Simonideis. 
More forrowful than Simonides'j Tiars^ 

But though the chief Charader of his Poetry 
was a kind of moving and foftning Sweetnefs, 
yet he could upon Occafion dip his Pen in Gall> 
and write the moft bitter and piercing Inveftive, 
One Timoleon it feems was his Enemy, and wrote a 
Comedy which reflected upon Simonides ; but he 
came not off with Impunity, for our Poet lafhed 
him feverdy, and among other cutting Strofces,. 
he wrote his Epitaph. 

r6 Jfter 
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jffter I had gat and drank plentifully^ andjpvke^a 
great deal of ill of Meny here I lie^ Timole- 
on of Rhodes. 

The Poetical Genius of this Pott was fo ftrong 
and lafting, that he difputed the Priz;c of Poetry at 
eighty Years of Age. ; 
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ARISTOPHANES, 

' A Famous Comick Poet, but of his Country 
jrj^ nothing is certain ; fome fay he was an A^ 
tpenian^ others a Rhodian^ and fome an Egyptian j 
the moft probable ConjeQure is, that he ^was born 
at Sginay or at leaft that he had an Eftate in. 
ihat Ifland ; when he came to Athens he was 
iummoned before die Magiftracy, and iccufed for 
afluming the Privileges and Rights of ?ai Athenian 
Citizen without a Reedom : He defended himfelf 
by faying one Philip an Athenian was his Father^ 
;ttid repe^ng two V erfes of Homer ^ 

Mm/ fAh T \i4, fkffif ice. . 

My 
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My Mother told mefo : *twas he Jhe faid^ 

I know not \ andy pray^ who has more4o pbad ? 

This Anfwer fatisficd the Court, and he was ad- 
mitted a Denizen without further Difficulty. The 
Time of his Birth is not liable to the fame Un- 
certainty ; he was Cotemporary with Sophocles 
the Tragick P#et, and flourished between the 
eighty-fifth and ninety-firft Olympiad. 

BjfiNG received into the Freedom of Athensy 
he profefled himfelf an Enemy to Tyranny and 
Corruption, and reformed the Government more 
by his Comedies, than if he had fete at the Head 
of the Council, and had the Reins of Power at 
full length in his own HandSr He reprefcnted 
the Vicfes of the chief Citizens upon the Stage^ 
and had the Courage to expofe the Leading Men 
to the People in their proper Chara6ters. He 
bpenly cenfured the perverting of Juilice in the 
People, and was not afraid • to attack the pub* 
lick Worfliip of the Gods and the National Su» 
perftition, without dreading the Refentment 
which Mfchylus and Euripides had fuffer'd before 
upon the fame Occafion^ Indeed, his Work$y 
which Time has preferved to us, are a valusible 
Set of pertinent Reflexions upon the Grovern- 
ment of the Athenian State through the whole 
Courfe of the Pelopmnejian War. 

This fair Side of his Charafter does not con-* 
C12X the Blemiflies that lie upon his Good-nature, 
if not upon his Honefty, by the profeflled Ha- 
tred he bore to Socrates and Euripides, two of 
the greateft Men in the Commonwealth of A" 
thens : One Anytus, it feems, with other Citi- 
3t^ns, engaged in a Defign againft the Life and 
Reputation of Socratfs^ but coiifulering that hi* 

Credit 
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Credit was fo great with the MagiftraCes and the 
People upon the account of his many excellent 
Qualities, that they feared to bring him to a 
fair Trial ; they chofe to attack him by flander- 
ous and vile Afperfions, to reprefeht him as a 
ridiculous, idle Perfon, as a filly weak Arguer 
that would difpute on both Sides the Queftion, 
and turn things infide out as he pleafed ; but 
particularly, as one that defpifed the Gods 
and the eftablifh'd WorfliJp, and would introduce 
ftrange Dodbrines and Innovations in Religion. 
For this purpofe they bribed Arijiophanes with a 
Sum of Money, to drefe up the great Socrates 
in a Fool's Coat in one of his Plays, which he 
did, and for that purpofe wrote his Comedy of 
The Clouds. But when it came to be performed 
upon the Stage, the People were furprizcd to fee 
the Philofopher treated with that Indignity, and 
at the firft ailing fcorn'd the Reprefentation; 
but upon the fecond appearing, the People, na- 
turally envious of Men of fuperior Learning and 
Worth, were tickled at the Fancy, and beftow'd 
the Prize upon the Writer with general Con- 
fent. This Story is told by Mlian \ but his Au- 
thority is difputed ; and there are Reafons to be- 
lieve that the Comedy of The Clouds was adlech 
but once upon the >/ifA^«/<7« Stage. Befides,. Char-- 
pentier^ in the Life of Socrates^ obferves, that >f- 
rijiophanes compofed the Play of The Clouds^ be- 
caufe Archelausy King of Macedon^ had a better 
Opinion of that Philofopher than of himfelf. 

Euripides was called -the Pbilofophical Poet ; 
and the Rules and Difcipline of the old PhiW- 
fophywere exceeding ftricSl, and quite contrary 
to me Licentioufnefs of the old Comedy, of 
ivhicb Arijlophanes was the chief Writer^ as Me^ 
■ . ' nandir 
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fiander of the new 5 this feems to be a chief Rea- 
fon of the Hatred of this Comick Writer to Euri^ 
pides. Befides, Socrates never cared to be pre- 
fent in the Athenian Theatre, but to hear fome 
Performance of that Tragedian, which without 
doubt increafed the Enmity, jtrijiophanes^ m 
the Comedy of the Frogs^ fuppofes that Bac- 
chus putting a Verfe of Euripides into the Scales 
againft a verfe. of MfchylkSy always found that 
of Mfchylus to weigh moft. 

There is no account of the Time or Place 
of AriJiophane5*s Death, but he is fuppofed to have 
lived to a very great Age ; Plato^ his great Friend 
and Admirer, compofed an Honorary Diftich to 
his Memory, which may ferve for an Epitaph.. 

hi ;t«f<TK, &c. 

JTje Graces fought a Shrine for ever wholcy 
So pitched on Ariftophanes'j SouL 

Of fift)^-four Comedies which he wrote, ac- 
cording to Suidas^ we have now but eleven left. 

The Grecian Comedy was ufually divided in- 
to the Old^ the Middle^ and the New : The firft 
cxpofed the Vices of the greateft Perfons by 
Name, and without Difguife ^ this licentious 
Way of Writing is condemn'd by Horace 'in his 
Art of Poetry, 

I n vitium Libertas excidity ^c^ 

This old Comedy was cultivated by Eupolii 
and CSratinus ; Cratinus firft introduced three Per- 
fons, and methodized this Poem; he chaftifed 
the Bad, and mixed what was ufeful and agree- 
able together. This licentioufnefs and open 

Raillery 
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Raillery of the Stage was ftopped by a Law en- 
a6led when the thirty Tyrants governed Aihenu 
Next came in the Middle Comedy, which cen- 
fured and lafhed real Vices under fictitious Names. 
The New Comedy reformed the Stage into Ci- 
vility and Good Manners, and obliged the Poet 
to make ufe of feigned Aftions, and imaginary 
Names, without any particular Reflexions ; he 
was to exhibit only a probable Defcription bf Hu- 
man Life. 

Aristophanes fucceeded Cratinus in the 
Old Comedy ; for though Cratinus had much im- 
proved Comedy by diftinguifliing the Parts, dif- 
pofmg the A6h, and increafing the Nuinber of 
A£l:ors, yet Comedy wanted the Perfection which 
it afterwards received from Arijlophanes ; for 
whereas Eupolis ftudicd to delight, Cratinus to 
be fatirical, Arijlophanes purfued a Medium, and 
he was not fo bitter as Cratinus^ yet he was as 
vehement againft Delinquents. Cratinus was 
(harp, and appeared with a. naked Sword ; Eu-^ 
polls weighty and agreeable in his Bitternefs from 
the Novelty of his fictitious Perfons, but Ari* 
Jlophanes was facetioufly ftinging ; and as he waa 
naturally choleric and bold, and a profeffed E- 
nemy to Servitude, and all who endeavour'd the 
Oppreflion of their Country, the Times he lived 
in afforded ample Matter to exert his Wit, and 
cxprefs his AfFeCtion for his Country. The >/- 
thenians were then gm'ened by Perfons who 
had no other defign but to enflave the publick 
Liberty ; Arijlophanes v«ras foon fenfible of this^ 
and like a generous Patriot expofed thof<^ Dc* 
figns upon the open Stage. Cleon Tribune of the 
People, a powerfid Villain, of a turbulent Spirit, 
and injurious to tJicCity, fijft fdt his Satire: 
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In his Comedy termed Hippeisj the Poet him- 
felf aiSled the P^rfon of Cleony (when every one 
of the comhfion Players declined fo dangerous a 
Part ;) and in a moft artful Manner expofed his 
Cruelty and Abufe of the State. Cleon was. con- 
demned to pay a Mul£): of five Talents to the 
Poet. 

Nor did his Induftry only lead him to fe- 
cure the State from the Magiftrates at home, but 
he was as watchful againfl the Enemy abroad : 
The Lacedamonians^ and others who were jea- 
lous of the Athenian Grandeur, looked upon 
Artflophanes as an Army to the Athenians^ and 
thought it impoffible to accomplifh their Ends,^ 
whilft his Counfels were purfued ; for he had made 
the Stage a School of Polities', and Military Arts : 
He did not flatter his Auditory, but endeavour- 
ed to b« inftru£tive by moft witty Inventions. 
His Comedies have been efbeemed an exa£t Hi- 
flory of Athens. . This made Plata recommend 
i^&a tof DionyfiuSy King oi Syracufe^ who was 
defirous of undo'ftanding the Greek Tongue, 
and the Maxims of the Athenian State. This 
Poet has been juftly condemned by the Learned^ 
particulary Cicero^ for traducing the greateft Men 
of his Age, as Pericles^ AlcibiadeSj Socrates^, Eu^ 
ripidesy and the moft eminent Perfonages in the 
Commonwealth. 

After the immoderate Liberty of the Stage 
was fupprefs'd, and the Poets fufFer'd for their 
Abufes, particularly Eupolisy who was drowned by 
Alcibiades for his Play termed Dipper ^ the Chorut 
moft concerned in thefe Railleries was filenced, 
and the Parahafis or Digreffions introduced. The 
Pigreffions.contained Refleftions on the Diftion 
or Compofition of the Poets, or in a general man- 
ner 
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ncr glanced at the Vices of the Citizens, with- 
out mentioning Names ; or if the Names were 
intended, it was under Difguife j and this is the 
Origin of middle Comedy. In the Reign of J- 
lexander the Great, there was a Law made, that 
a Sufpicion of Scandal was actionable, though 
no Name was mentioned. This entirely fup- 
prefled the Licentioufhefs of the Stage, and gave 
Birth to new Comedy, where the Perfons are 
fiftitious, and the Prologue fupplies the Place of 
the Chorus. Philemon and Menander excelled in 
this kind of Comedy. FrifchUnus^ m his Life 
of Arijiophanes^ is of Opinion, that the Plufus of 
this Poet was compofed after the firft Edift of 
the States. His Cocalusy where there is only a 
Prologue and no Chorus, is of the kind of new 
Comedy^ as FoJ/ius2aidFri/chlinus obferve. Thus, 
fays Voffiusj Comedy, which at firft was nothing 
but a Chorus without Aftors, was made to con** 
Cft of a Number of A6lors without any Chorus. 

New Comedy difFer'd much from the oldj 
particularly old Comedy made ufe of various 
kinds of v erfe, the new ufed only lambtq^ and 
Trochaics. The new was more elegant and 
equal in its Style, the Diftion of the old more 
grand, and the Style lefs equals This was what 
with other Things, fays VoJJius^ made P/«-. 
tarch pvQ^er Menander^ s Di£lion fo much to Ari^ 
fiophanes^, Plutarch condemns this Poet for his 
unequal Style, Obfcurity of Diction, -for being 
malepert, loquacious, trifling, arrogant, and 
haughty, and for obferving no Decorum, for ma- 
king his Perfons fpeak only what occurred to 
him, fo that we cannot diftinguifh from the 
Style, whether the Father, or the Son, a Ruftick 
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or a Deity be dlfcourfmg. But, fays Plutarchy 
Mena7ider*s Didlion was agreeable to the Con- 
dition, Age and Nature of every Perfon, and 
incredibly perfuafive. The Theatre was always 
full of the Learned when his Plays were adlcd, 
and. they were a Relaxation to the Philofophers 
of their intenfe and deep Meditations. Menaii- 
ders Jcfts were facred, Ar'iftophanes% bitter and 
rough, and of a biting, fharp, and galling Force. 
He corrupted his Meditations in conftituting a 
malicious, and not a civil Craft, and in making 
his Ruftics foolifh, and not circumfpeft, his A- 
tnours impure and not agreeable, and his Jefts 
fuch as (hould be laughed at, rather than excite 
Laughter. 

It muft be confefled, there are many Things 
ifcurrilous, obfcene, and fordid in AriJiophMnes ; 
but thofe that plead for him, particularly Frifch- 
linusy fay he has many things grave and good, 
and that the Faults laid to his Charge do not 
occur in all his Comedies, but only in fome, 
and that fcldom, and therefore the whole of his 
Poetry is not to be condemned. His Charafters, 
they plead, are conformable to the Perfons of the 
• Dramay which are often diflioncft Serv^ts, ava- 
ritious old Men, libidinous Women, and the 
like, fo that the Poet was obliged to reprefent 
his Perfons fuch as they really were; and the 
Reafon why he characterizes fuch Perfons, was to 
comply with the Humour of the Age, which re- 
lifhed nothing elfe. Thus the End excufes ' him, 
becaufe Mirth and Joy was the only Scope of 
Greek Comedy. Another Plea for thefe Cha- 
rafters, is the Correftion of Vice, by ridiculing 
and ^xpofing the Vicious, and therefor© he did 
nothing unbecoming a Comedian in his Imita.- 
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tion of fuch Perfons. The Odes of his Chorui 
have indeed fomething of Tragedy in thpnix be- 
caufe the Gods and Goddeffes are here invoked ; 
and indeed, he fometimes affefts a Tragical in- 
ftead of a Comick Style, which Horace, the moft 
cxa6l Reformer of the Stage, fometimes allows. 

Verfibus exponi tragicis. Sec, 

A Cofnic Story hates a Tragic Style, &c. 

Rapin, the French'CritiCj aggravates what- 
cvcr has been faid againft the Charafter of thiB- 
Gree^ Poet: He is peevifh in his Cenfures of 
him, and refolves to gives him no Quarter : 
jfrijiophahesy fays he, is not exaft in the Gon- 
trivance of his Fables, nor are his Fi£lions very 
probable. He mocks Perfons too grofly and too 
openly. Socrates, whom he plays upon lb eager- 
ly in his Comedies, had a more delicate Air of 
Kaillery than he, but was not fo fhamele& It 
is true, he goes on, Ariftophanes writ during th« 
Diforder and Licentioufnefs of the old Comedy, 
and underftood the Humour of the Athenian Peo- 
ple, who were eafily difgufted with the Merit 
of extraordinary Perfons, whom he fet his Wit to 
abufe, that he might pleafe that People. After 
all, he is no otherwife pleafant than by his Buf- 
foonry. That Ragoufl, compofed of feventy-fix 
Syllables in the laft Scene of his Comedy, the 
Eccleftafoufai, would not go down with us in 
our Age. His Language is often obfcure, low, 
and trivial; and his frequent jingling upon 
Words, his Contradiftions of oppofite Terms 
each to other ; the Hotch-potch of his Style of 
Tragick and Comick, of Serious and Buffoon, 
ef Grave and Familiar, is unfeemly, and his 

Witticifms 
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Witticifins often, ^en well examined, prove 
felfe. 

This Reflexion upon the Writings of Arijfo- 
phanesj is a piece of falfe Criticifin, and highly 
injurious to the Charafter of this Greek Poet ; 
but the Bitternefs of it is taken ofF by the Opi- 
nion of better Judges, particularly by a Gentle- 
woman of the fame Nation. Mrs. Le Fevre^ in 
the Preface to her Edition of Artflophanes^ re- 
marks that many excellent Inftruftions are to be 
found in this Author, of great ufe to the Politi- 
cian and the Soldicn He affembled the Spe6la- 
tors, fays fhe, not to fawn upon them and flatter 
them, or to divert them with Buffoonry and 
Fooleries, but to give them folid Advice, which 
he knew how to make them relifh by feafoning 
it with a thouiand pleafant Inventions, which no 
body but himfelf was able to do. Never any 
Man had better Skill in difcerning the ridiculous 
Part, nor a Turn more ingenious to make it ap- 
pear : His Criticks are natural and eafy, and, 
which does not often happen, notwitirilanding 
hels fo copious, he ftill fuftains the Delicacy of 
his Charafter. She adds, that the Attick Spirit, 
which the Antients fo much boafled of, appears 
more in Artftophanes^ than in any other Author 
of Antiquity ; but what is mod to be admired in 
him, is, mat he is always fo abfolute a Mafter 
of the Matter he treats of, that with all the 
Eafe imaginable, he finds a Way how to make 
thofe very things which at firft might appear the 
moft remote from his Subjeft, fall in naturally ; 
and that even his moft lively and leaft expeSed 
Caprices feem'd but as the natural Refults of 
thofe Incidents he had prepared. Nothing, as 
ihe further tells y^> can be more ingenious than 

tl\G' 
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the whole Contexture of the Comedy called 
The Clouds y 2uid what flie moft admires, is, th^ 
the Poet has fo well hit the Air and Humour 
of Socrates in the ridiculous Part, which is done 
fo naturally, that a Man would really think he 
heard Socrates himfelf fpeak: She was fo much 
charm'd with this Piece, that after (he had trans- 
lated it, and had read to it two hundred times over, 
fhe did not find herfelf in the Icaft cloy'd, which 
was more than fhe would fay of any other Piece. > 
The Style of Jrijiophanes^ {be concludes, is as 
agreeable as his Wit ; for befides its Purity, 
Force, and Sweetnefs, it has a certain Harmony 
which founds fo pleafant to the Ear, that the vo- 
ry reading him is extremely delightful : When 
he has occafion to ufe the common ordinary Style, 
he does it without ufmg any Expreflion that is 
bafe and vulgar, and when he has a mind to ex- 
prefs himfelf loftily, in his higheft Flight he is 
never obfcure. He was reputed, fays Gyraldus^^ 
the moft Eloquent of aU the Athenians^ who 
look'd upon him die moft confiderable of their 
Beaux Efprits 5 he abounds with fine curious Sen- 
tences J there is in his Invention a Variety 
that is furprifing, but yet agreeable ; he under- 
ftood how to give every thing its Turn, which 
gave him the Preference above all the other 
Comick Poets. Let no Man, fays Scaliger^ pre- 
tend to underftand the Attick Dialeft, that has 
not Artjlophanes at his Fingers Ends \ in him are 
to be found all the Attick Ornaments, which 
made St. Chryfojiome fo much admire him, that 
he always laid him under bis Pillow, when he 
went to fleep. 

It has been obferved before, that Arijio- 
phgnes profefled himfelf upon all Occafions, a 

zealous 
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zealous Champion for publick Liberty, but Mr. 
Rimer has enter'd it more particularly into that 
part of his Charadter. He wa?, fays he, a 
Man of wonderful Zeal for Virtue, and the 
Good of his Country ; he laid about him with 
an undaunted Refolution, as it were fome Chri- 
ftian Martyr for his Faith and Religion. He 
plainly ran a muck at all manner of Vice, where- 
ever he faw it, were it in the greateft Philofophers, 
the greateft Poets, the Generals or Minifters of 
State. The Perfian Embaflador was furprifed 
to obferve the Athenian Government, Turning 
out, Difgracing, Impeaching, Banifhing, Out- 
lawing, and Attainting the Great Men, as the 
Poet hinted or held up his Finger ; not und^r- 
ftanding the Athenian Temper, he was aftonifb- 
ed at the Man. And for all the Democracy^ no 
lefs bold was he with his Sovereign Legijlative 
Peopky reprefenting them taking Bribes, felling 
their Votes, bought ojfF. He tells them, that 
the Government had no occalion for Men of 
IFit or Honejfy, the moft ignorant, the moft 
impudent, and the greateft Rogue, ftood faireft 
for a Place, and was the heft qualified to be their 
Chief Minifter. He tells them nothing fh^l 
fright him j Truth and Honefty are on his fide, 
he has the Heart of Hercules^ will fpeak what is 
juft and generous, tho' Cerberus^ and all the 
Kennel of Hell-hounds were loo'd upon him : 
But then, fays Rimer ^ his Addrefs w^ admi- 
rable, he would make the Truth vifible and pal- 
pable, ^nd every way fenfible to them. The 
Art and the Application, his ftrange Fetches, 
his lucky Stars, his odd Inventions, the wild 
Turns, Returns, and Counter-turns, were ne- 
ver ioatdi'd^ nor are ever to be reach'd again.' 

Edxtiok^ 
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THEOCRITUS, 

A Sicilian Pioet born at Syracufe ; he flourifhed 
about the hundred and twenty-third Olym- 
piad. Of what Family, or of what Condition his 
Parents were, is uncertain, their Names only 
remain ; his Father was Praxagcras^ and his Mo- 
ther Philina. We are told diis by an Epigrain 
ufually placed in the Front of his Poem, 

Tm not ^Chios, hut I do declare^ 
. / breathed firjt the Syracufian y//>, 
'^ Son ^Praxagoras andfanid Philina, 

And 'tis my own Mufe dictates what I fay. 

There are two Idylliums of his remaining 
that adjuft his Age, infcribed to Hiero King of 
Syracufey and to Ptokmy Philade^hus^ -King of • 
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Egypt. The Exploits of this Hiero are recorded 
to Advantage by Pofybiusj in the firft Book of 
his Hiftory ; and though he was a Prince of fig- 
nal Courage and Renown, and diftinguifh'd him- 
felf by extraordinary Atchievements in War, 
yet he feems to have had 'no great Value for 
tyearning or learned Men. Theocritus complains 
of this in his fixteenth Idyllium ; and upon this 
account it is fuppofed he left Syracufe^ and 
applied himfelf to the Egyptian Court, where, as 
it appears by his feventeenth Idyllium^ he met with 
honourable Encouragement and Proteftion. 

Nothing more is recorded of the Life of this 
Poet : If we believe Of/V, he was put to a violent 
Death by Hiero^ King of Sicily^ for refle<Sling 
upon him in his Writings. 

Utque Syracufio praflricla fauce Poeta 
Sic anima laqueo Jit via daufa tua. 

The Compofitions of this Poet are diftinguifli- 
ed bv the Antients by the Name of Idylliumsy 
which Title they obtained to exprefe the finallnels 
and variety of their Natures j they would now 
be called Mifiellanies^ or Poems upon feveral Oc- 
cajions. TTic nine firft and the eleventh are con- 
fefled to be true Paftoral j feveral of the others are 
Copies dire£led to particular Frie^ids, and written 
on particular Accounts. He has compofed in 
feveral forts of Poetry, and fucceeded in all. 
The native Simplicity and eafy Freedom of his 
Paftorals are inimitable. FirgH himfelf fome- 
times invokes the Miife of Syracufio when he imi- 
tates lum thro' all his own Poems of that kind, 
and in feveral Pafiagestranflates him. 

' Prima^yncv&odignataeJihidereVerfuy 
Nojira nee efkbuiffylvas hdbrtare Thalia. 
Vol. L G Qj3i»t\\.\N^ 
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QuiNTiLiAN allows him to be admirable in 
his kind, but when he adds, that his Mufe is 
not only fhy of appearing at the Bar, but in 
the City too, 'tis evident this Remark muft be 
confined to his Paftorals. In feveral of his other 
Poems, he fliews fuch Strength of Reafon and 
Politenefs, that would qualify him to plead a- 
mong the Orators, and make him acceptable in 
the Courts of Princes. In his fmaller Poems 
of Cupid ftung, Adonis killed by the Boar, and 
others, you have the Vigor and Delicacy of jlna- 
creon ; in his Hylas and Combat of Pollux and 
jfmycusy he is much more pathetical, clear and 
pleafant than Jpollonius on tiie fame, or any o- 
ther Subje£t. In his Converfation of Alcmena 
and Tirejiasy of Herculesy and the old Servant 
of Augeasy in Cynifca and Thyonichusy .and the 
Women going to the Ceremonies of Adonis^ there 
is all the Eafinefs and engaging Familiarity of 
Humor and Dialogue which reign in the O- 
dyjfeis ; and in Hercules deftroying the Lion of 
Nemeoy the Spirit and Majefty of the Iliad. The 
Panegyric upon King Ptolemy is juftly efteemcd 
an CkigmA and Model of Perfeftion in that way 
of writing. Both in that excellent Poem, and 
the noble Hymn upon Cajior and Pollux^ he has 
praifed his <jod and his Hero with that Deli- 
cacy and Dexterity of Addrefs; with thofe fub- 
lime and graceful Expreffions of Devotion and 
Refpeft, diat in Politenefs, Smoothnefs of Turn, 
and a refined Art of praifmg without Offence or 
Appearance of Flattery, he has equalled Calli^ 
machusy and in Loftineis and Flight of Thought 
fcarce yields to Pindar or Homer. 

The Eclc^e is the moft confiderable of the 
little Poems^ it is an Image of the Life of Shep- 
herds s 
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herds ; therefore the Matter is low, and nothing 
great is in the Genius of it, its bufinefs is to de- 
icribe the Loves, the Sports, the Piques, the 
Jealoufies, the Difputes, the Quarrels, the In- 
trigues, the Paflions, the Adventures, and all the 
little Affairs of Shepherds. So that the Cha- 
ra<Sl:er muft be fimple, the Wit eafy, the Ex- 
preffion common ; it muft have nothing that is 
exquifite, neither in the Thoughts, nor in the 
Words, nor in any Fafliions of Speech. The true 
Character of the Eclogue is Simplicity and Mo- 
dQiiyi its Figures are fWeet; the Faffions tender; 
the Motions eafy ; and though fometimes it may 
be paflionate and have little Tranfports, zx\d 
little Defpairs, yet it never rifes fo high as ta 
be fierce or violent ; its Narrations are fhort^ 
Defcriptions little, the Thoughts ingenious, the 
Manners innocent, the Language pure, the Verfe 
flowing, the Expreflions plain, and all the Dii^ 
courfe natural ; for this is not a great Talker 
that loves to make a noife. The Models to be 
propofed to write well in this fort of Poefy are 
Theoo'itus and FirgiL Theocritus is more fweet, 
more natural, more delicate by tlie Charader 
of the Greek Tongue. Virgil is more, judicious, 
more exadl, more regular, more modeft by the 
Charafter of his own Wit, and by the Genius 
of the Latin Tongue. Theocritus hath more of 
all the Graces that make the ordinary Beauty 
of Poetry ; Virgil has more of good Senfc, more 
Vigor, more Noblenefs, more Modefty. After 
all, Theocritus is the Original, Vi7gil is only the 
Copy, though fome things he hath copied fo hap- 
pily, that they equal the Original in many places. 
Manilius in his fecond Book gives us a juft Cha^ ' 
racter of this Poet : 

G 2 Tbt 
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Thefweet Theocritus withfoftejl Strains^ 
Makes piping Pan delight Sicilian Swains ; 
TTyrd* hisfmooth Reed no rujitck Numbers move^ 
But all is Tendemefs^ and all is Love, 
As if the Mufes fate in ev^ry Vale^ 
Jnfpir^dthe Songy and told the melting Tale. 

Though ^Theocritus was not the firft Inven- 
tor of. the BucoUck Verfe, yet he is allowed to be 
the firft thatbrou^ it to Perfedlion : That which 
diftinguifhes him, fays Dryden^ from all other 
Poets both Greek ^nd Latin^ and which raifes 
Iiim even above Firgil in Jais Eclogues, is the 
inimitable Tendernefs of his P^ons, and the 
natural Expreffion pf them io Words fo be- 
coming of a Paftoral. A Simplicity fliines thro' 
aJl he writes ; be (hews his Art and Learning 
by difguifing both. His Shepherds never rife a- 
hove their Country Education in their Com- 
plaints of Love. There is the fame Difference 
betwixt him and Virgily as there is hetwixt Taf 
yi's Aminta^ and the Pajlor Ftdo of Guarini\ 
FirgiTs Shepherds are too well read in the Phi- 
lofophy of Epicurus and Plato '^ and GuarinPs 
feem to have been bred in Courts. But Theo^ 
critus and Ta/fo have taken theirs from Cottages 
and Plains 1 lit was f^id of Tajfo in relation to 
his Similitudes, Mai efce del hofco ; that he ne- 
ver departed from the Woods, that i?, all Jiis 
Comparifons were taken from the Country. The 
fame may be feid of Theocritus ; he is fof- 
ter than Uvid^ he touches the Paffions more de- 
licately, and performs all this out of his own 
Fund, without diving into the Arts and Sciences 
for a Supply. £ven his Dorick Dialed^ has an 
omparable Sweetnefs in its Qowniihneis, like 
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a fair Shepherdefs in her Country RufTet, talk- 
ing in a Yorkjhire Tone. This was impoflible 
for Virgil to imitate, beeaufe the Severity of the 
Roman Language denied him that Advantage. 
Spencer has endeavour'd it in his Shepherd's Ca^ 
iendary but it can never fucceed in the EngUJh 
Language. 

FoNTENELLE would give US a different Idea 
of this Poet ; fometimes thefe Shepherds are too 
exalted in their Strains,- as when they fpeak thus ; 

Gods^ whenjhe vieixf d how Jirong was the Surprise f 
Her Soul took fire and fparkled through her Eyes ; 
How did her PaffionSy How her Fury move ! 
How J con Jhe plunged into - tV Abyfs of Love / 

These Sentiments are very natural to the 
Paffions of Love.' Fontenelle is very difficult; 
Theocritus can neither pleafe him with his De- 
licacy, nor with his Rufticity ; for after this, 
he complains that Theocritus lets his Shepherds 
fail as much too low, as before they were raif- 
ed too high above their native Genius. The 
Imitations in this Poet are very natural and juft; 
and he that imitates Nature in the rough is no 
lefs a Poet, than he who imitates Nature when 
Ihe.is poliflied, and, in her greateft Perfedion. 
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THIS Writer flourifhed in the Reign of the 
great Patron of Learning, Ptolemy Pblla- 
delphus King of Egypt^ who retained him with 
Theocritus^ CallimachuSy and the moft eminent 
Poets of the Age, encouraged them by his Mur 
nificence and Princely Favours, and efteemed 
them among the chief Favourites of his Court. 
His Love to Poetry advanced him to a Star in 
the poetical Pleiasy which fhone with fo much 
Luftre in that Reign. . There is little left toPoftc- 
rity, to collect concerning the Life and Writings 
of Lycophron: We are informed only, that he was 
born at the City oi Chalets in Euboea j his Father 
was SoceluSf , by profcffion a Grammarian, who 
took all poflible care of his Education, but dying, 
he left his Son young, who by good Fortune fell 
into worthy Hands, and was adopted by Lycus 
the Hiftoriographer. The Works of his that re- 
main, give us reafon not to doubt of his Profi- 
ciency; his Induftry, and Application to Learn- 
ing, and his Accomplilhments in the Arts and 
Sciences, could not be concealed, they were foon 
obferved, and, without doubt, recommended 
him to the Favour of the Egyptian Court. There 
it is fuppofed he fpent the greateft number of 
his Days ; the time of his Death is uncertain, wft 
have fome account. of the Manner, for we are told 
by OviJy that he died by the Point of an Arrow. 

Vtjui, 
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Utque cothurnatum feriiffe Lycophrona narranty 
Sic ant true laqueojit via claufa tuce. In Ibin. 

Lycophron was the Author of many Works; 
he wrote fome Things in Profe, particularly Ef- 
fays upon Criticifm; but his Genius led him 
chiefly to Poetr)', in all kinds of which he is faid 
to have excelled from the Loftinefs of Tragedy, 
(of which he wrote twelve, whofe Names are 
mentioned by Suidas) to the humble Spirit of A- 
nagram, which lays claim to the honour of his 
Invention. The voluminous Writings of this 
Poet have periflied by the Teeth of Time, ex- 
cept one Piece, his Cajfandra^ or his Raving La^ 
dy^ which has reached the prefent Age. 

The Story of this unhappy Princeis is well 
known and commonly told in this manner. 
Cajfandra was the Daughter of Priamusy King 
of Troy^ beloved by Apmoy who finding her not: ^ 
at all aiFedled by his Courtfhip, but coy and in^ 
flexible, refolved at all Events to iatisfy his De^ 
fires, and td influence her Love, and engage hef 
Compliance, promifed her the Gift of Prophe- 
cy] and Divination. She firfl got pofleffion of 
the Reward, but then refufed to anfwer the 
Terras upon which it was granted, and woulct 
by no means receive his Embraces. This fo en- 
raged his Godfhip, that he refolved to revenge 
the Injury, and fo ordered it that tho* fhe foretold 
Truth, me was never to be believed. Accordingly 
fhe was fo far from being credited, that her Pre- 
dicSbions were defpifed and laughed at, when fhe 
foretold the Misfortunes that were to fall upon 
her Countiy ; her Infpiration therefore proved 
a defperate Torment and Affliction to her, inflead 
of a divine Favour. 

G 4r "X^ia 
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This Fable is the Foundation of Lycophront 
Piece. Cajfandra^ or, as (he was otherwife call- 
led, Alexandra^ is fuppofed to be fhut up in a 
dofe Tower, as well to keep her from frightning 
the People, as to try whether the folitaiy Con- 
finement mi^t not bring her to her right Senfes. 
During this Reftraint, her fuperftitious old Father 
commands the Keeper to come and bring him 
a pun£lual Account of all that the Prince& had 
faid under her Fit. This Recital made by the 
Keeper, is the Form of the Poem. He begins 
with a Promife of Faithfulnefe, and having hint- 
ed to the King how different a Manner of 
Speech fhe had now ufed from her common 
Strain, appearing a meer Sphinx^ and affedling the 
darkeft and moft perplexed Thought and Expref- 
fion ; he then goes on to repear her whole in- 
tricate Speech to the King. In which begin- 
ning at the Voyage of Paris^ who was then fail- 
ed for Sparta^ on his amorous Expedition, (he 
throws out in a moft miferable Rant a Predic- 
tion of all the Calamities which fhould be occa- 
fioned by this Adventure : The Miferies of the 
ten years Siege of Troy^ and the no lefe ftrange 
Difafters that fhould happen as well to the re- 
turning Viftors, as to the difperfed Remains of 
the common People. At lalt fhe inquires into 
the original Caufe of the Quarrel between 
Europe and A/ia^ and having defcribed the fleal- 
ing away of*^ Europa^ the Voyage of the Argo- 
nautSj and the odier famous old Contentions, 
fhe locJcs forward to the Defign of Xerxes a- 
gainft Greece \ and having reached the Times 
ucceeding Alexander the Great, fhe there breaks 
foff upon a fudden Remembrance, that no body 
will at prefent believe her. And then the Keeper 
^ with 
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With a fliort Epilogue to the King, concludes 
the Poem, which is a kind of tragick Monody .^ or 
Narrative of a fingle Perfon* 

Lycophron is condemned as a Writer un- 
pleasant and almoft unintelligible, and therefore 
is called, the muddy or myfierieus ; but it muft 
be confider'd, that the Nature of his Subjeft led 
him into an obfcure Style, and into a Darknels 
of Expreffion ftrangc and frantick. But who* 
aver blames this Writer for the Raflmefs of his 
Defign, cannot fail to applaud him for the 
Greatnefe of his Succefe. In drawing the Image 
of common Madnefs, it. is enough to be band- 
ibmely abfurd. But when the Phrenzy is- fup- 
pofed to be divine» and the Fit to proceed from 
a miraculous Tranfport, then there muft be a 
dark Confiftency of Speech, as well as an appear- 
ing Dittraftion. There muft be the obfcure 
Certainty, as well as the open Fury of an Ora- 
cle. And what could better anfwer fuch a Peo- 
jecl:, than to join, in one wild Difcourfe almoft 
all the Terms, and almoft all the Adventures, of 
the moft copious Language, and of the moft copi- 
ous Hiftory in the World. 

Jr we would add to this, the Livelinefs of 
the tranfporting Paffion, and the artificial 
Strangenefs of me Digreflions, it will not be 
honour enough to fix this Piece, as the beft Epi- 
tome of the Grecian Tongue, and of the Gre- 
•dan Fables; but Lycophron will maintain his 
Seat in the Conftellation of Poets, however fome 
late Criticks have attempted to. degrade him, 
and pull him from his Sphere- And tho' we 
fhould fuppofe that he formerly made but a dark 
Figure in that Station, yet the cloudy Spots are 
now happily removed, the Riddles and Myfte.- 

G 5 ^v^ 
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ries are explained, and Cajfandra is at laft come 
into Credit and Efteem. 

This Greek Writer, in his Cajfandra^ gives 
an Account of the Manner of Hercules'^s Death, 
which I think is to be found in no other Author. 
He fays, that he was devoured by a Sea-Dog, named 
Carchariasj whom Neptune had fent againft him. 
And the Scholiaft of Lycophron tells us, that 
this great Fifli being, ready to fwallow Heftoney 
the Daughter of Laomedon^ Hercules advanced, 
and threw himfelf armed into the Mouth of the 
Monfterj and having torn his Entrails, he got 
out of his Belly, living left nothing but his 
Hair, and that from hence Hercules was called 
rfitairtfQ', becaufe he was three Nights in the 
Belly of the Monfter. Theophyla^ mentions this 
Fable, and applies it to Janas, fwallowed by a 
Whale. 
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CALLIMACHUSy 

A Famous Greek Poet, bom in Cyrene^ a 
j\^ Town of Africa ; he is frequently diftin- 
guimed by the Title of Battiades^ which gave 
occaiion to conclude, that he was the Son of one 
Battus ; but the Name is with niore reaibn a(^ 
fumed from Battus^ King and Founder of Cy^* 
rene^ from w^om Strabo fays he declared him-* 
felf defcended. Tho' it is difficult to fix the 
time of his Birth, yet it is certain he was one of 
the feven celebrated Poets, who were entertain- 
ed in the Court of Ptolemy Philadelpus King of 
Egypt^ with whom he was in principal Efteenu 
His Father placed him under the care of Hermo-* 
crates', the Grammarian ;. and whatever his Fa- 
ther's Name was, he acknowledged the Obliga- 
tion he had received from him, by a handfbme 
Epitaph, to be found in the AnthohgtOy and 
which is a Confirmation of MarttaFs Judgment, 
who places CalUmachus at the* head of the Greek 
Writers of Epigram. The Father is fuppofed 
thus to addre& himfelf to^ thofe who vifit his 
Tomb: 

*©«T/f XfAhp 8cc, 

Stranger/ T beg ?tot to he known, but^husy 
Father and Son of a Callimachus. 
Chief of a War, thefirfi enkr^d bis Namey 
And m l^ftfung^ vmat Envy nifrfhalldamn ; 
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For whom the Heavenly Mufe admired a Chtldy 
On his grey Hairs the Gcddefs always fmird. 

He taught Grammar in Egypt with mucK 
Reputation, before he appeared at Court 5 a- 
mong his other Difciples. Jp^llonius Rhadiusy 
Auihor of the Argonauticksy was one, who ha- 
ving proved ungrateful, and behav'd difrefpcfl:- 
fuUy to bis Mafter^* Callimachus refented the In- 
dignity, and wrote a bitter Inventive againft 
him, which he called Ihts from the Name of a 
Bird in Egypty which ufed to foul his Bill by 
clcanfinghis Breech; intimating that the OfFence 
gi\'en him by his Scholar, was by foul Words 
and backbiting Speeches, and therefore he gave 
him this Name as a Biadge of Contempt and In- 
famy, and to mark him out as a foul-mouth'd 
reviling Fellow. Ovid taking the Hint from 
hence, wrote a fharp Satire againft a Perfon,^ 
who had ufed him with the fame Treatment, 
and therefore in imitation of Callimachusy he 
diftinguiih'd him by the fame Name* Tho' this 
jlpollonius was callea Rhiidiusy becaufe he had liv- 
ed long at Rhodesy yet he was not born there, 
but a Native of AUxandriay where he died 5 he 
was fent for from ^^^j, to take upon him the 
Office of Library-keeper to Ptolemy Euergetest 
ICing of Esfpt^ 

The. Favour Callimachus received in the 
Court of Ptolemy Philadelpus was continued ta 
him by Ptolemy Euergetes }us Succeflbr, in honour 
of whofe Queen he wrote his Poem called Coma 
J^enices, The Foundation of this Fiftion is 
thus related ^* When Ptolemy Euergetes went 
on an £}cp^dition into Syrioy Berenice his Queen^ 
out of the tender Regard file had for him;, and be- 
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mg concerned at the Danger his Perfon might 
be expofcd to in this War, made a Vow of con- 
fecrating her Hair^ (in the Finenefs of which, it 
ktms^ lay her chief Beauty) if he returned fafe 
and unhurt. And therefore on his coming back 
again with-Safety and full Succefs, flic cut off her 
Hair to accomplifti her Vow, and offered it up 
in the Temple, which Ptolemy Philadelphus 
had built to his beloved Wife Arjinoe^ on the 
Promontory of Zephyrium in Cyprus^ by the Name 
of the Zephyrian Venuu But the confecrated 
Hair being foon after loft, or perhaps contemp- 
tuoufly flung away by the Priefts, which gave 
offence to Ptolemy^ one Conm of Samos^ a flat- 
tering Mathematician then at Alexandria^ to 
falve up the Matter, and to ingratiate himfelf 
with the King, gave out, that this Hair was 
catch'd up into Heaven, and he there fliewed 
feven Stars near the Tail of the Lion^ not then 
taken within any Conftellation, which he averr'd 
to be the Queen's confecrated Hair, This Con- 
ceit was very agreeable to the Egyptian Court, and 
the Flatterers that followed it \ and other Aftro- 
nomers agreeing in the Abufe for fear of difoblig- 
ing the King, from hence it came that Coma Be^ 
renices^ Berenice's Hair beame one of the ConJleU 
lotions^ and fo continues to this day. Callimcrchuiy 
who lived in thcfe Times, took occafion to com- 
pofe a fine Elegy upon the ^eerCs Hairy the Ori- 
ginal of which is loft, but a Tranflation of it by 
Catullus remains flill among the Poetical Worn 
of that Writer. This Poem is commonly print- 
ed witfc the Works of Tibullus and Propertius in 
the fame Strain, and may juftly vie with the mofl: 
exaft of their Pieces ; which juftifies the Remark 
of ^uintiliaHywho- obferves that CaUimachus paffed* 
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among tlie beft and chiefeft of their Elegiac 
Writers. Propertius makes choice of him for a 
P^^tttern, and tninks it the greateft Honouf to have 
his Works efteemed in the fame Rank with the 
Verfes of this Poet. 

Inter Callimachi fat erit placuljfe libellos^ 
Et cecinijfe modis. Pure Poeta^ tuis, 

O may the Elegiac Strains of mine y 
Poet correSfy be ever fung with thine ! 

Callimachus was a very voluminous Wri- 
ter, his Excellency lay chiefly in fmall Com-r 
pofitions ; but the Foundation of his Charadter 
among the Ancients depended upon the nu-^ 
merous Pieces in the Elegiac Way. Of thefe 
we have only the Hynm on Alinerva^s Bath^ and 
Catullus's Tranflation of the Copy on Queen Bere- 
nice's Hair. He compofed, if we believe Suidasy 
above eight hundred Pieces j- what remains of his, 
confifting of a few Hymns and Epigrams, was 
publiflied fome time ago by the ingenious Made'* 
moifelle le Fevre, with Notes and Remarks full of 
folid Learning. This Lady had a very high Opi- 
nion of her Author. She fays in the Preface to 
her Edition, that in all the Writings of tlie an- 
cient Greeks^ there never was any thing more ele- 
gant, nor 'more polite than the Works of Calli-- 
tnachus : Her Father Tanaquily in his Lives of 
tho Gree^ Poets, is of the fame Judgment j he 
tells us, that the way that Callimachus took in 
compofmg his Verfes, was both pure and mafcu- 
line, that Catullus and Propertius did often imi- 
tate him, and that fometimes they ftole from him. 
He was generally efteemed a vcnr good Grammarian, 
fays Scaligery yet he affefted the moft obfcure,, 
antique, and improper Wor^s, in many of his 

PoemSfr 
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Poems. He was a moft excellent Critick, and, 
as the beft Judges agree, we cannot fufficiently 
deplore the Lofe of thofe many Pieces, he wrqte 
in relation to that fort of Learning. 

Le Fevre lays himfelf out in the Praife of this 
Poet i he w?s, (ays he, one of the moft learned 
Men in his Age, and it may be, we cannot 
eafily find an Author, who 'has writ a greater 
Number of Poems, tho' they were generally but 
fmall Pieces ; for-the Averfion he had to long and 
tedious Works, made him often fay. That a 
great Book was a great Evil. But in this, he did by 
no means pleafe the Criticks of that Age, who 
commonly thought, but with little Reafon, that 
Poets, like the Sea, fliould never be dry ; and that 
to abound, was the beft Quality of a Writer. 

There have been Criticks ixLthe laft Ages, who 
would by no means allow that Callimachus ever 
had any great Genius for Poetry, and among 
many others we find Foffius in his Arte Poetica of 
tliis Opinion : It is probable, they might fom^ 
their Judgment upon thefe Lines of Ovid \ 

Battiades totofemper cantabitur Orbe^ 
^amvis ingenio non valet y arte valets 

Callimachus' J Praife Jhall never faily 
Who not by Wit<^ but does by Art prevaiL 

So that upon the Faith of Ovid^ they have taken 
it for granted, that this Poet does rauier excel by 
Art and Labour, than by Wit and Spirit. But 
Heinfiusy in his Preface before Hejiody explaining 
this Place of Ovid^ tdls us, that when this Author 
feems to accufe Callimachus for not having had a 
Genius, his Meaning is, not that he wanted In* 
vcntion, Subtilty, Addiefs, or Wit^ but only 

that 
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that he is not natural enough, that he is too eb<- 
borate, and has too much of AiFe£tation, as if be 
thought it more Honour to be a good Gramma* 
rian, than to be a true Poet. And hence without 
doubt it was, that Candidus Hefychius^ a late Au- 
thor with that fidlitious Name, obferves, that Ga/- 
Umachus^ finding that the Wind did not favour 
him, never durft venture into the open Sea, but 
ajways kept near the Shore, that fo he might the 
more cafily get into Harbour ; that is, he wanted 
a poetical Genius, which elevates a Poet> and 
therefore never cared to undertake a Work of too 
great a Length, 

This very Objedion hrs envious Rivals 
made againft him in his Life-time ; they urged 
that his Mufe made very fliort Flights, and 
would attempt nothing of Length or Confe- 
quence. He gave a very ingenious and (harp. 
Replv to this Charge, at the End of the Hymn to ? 
jfpolto<i which feems to be compofed and intro- 
duced with all that Art, which Ovid makes the. 
great Excellency of Callimachus. 

Sly Envy in his Ear Apollo io/d^ 

He's poor that writes lefs than a Sea can hold :. 

A^oWofpurn^dtheMon/ieroff^ and faid^ 

See vaji Euphrates how his Billows fpread -y j 

But fee the Loads of Muck thatprejs his Side, \ 

And foul the Water while they raife the Tide,, 

But not zuith Liquor drawn at every Stream 

Great Ceres' Maids regale their heavenly Dame^ 

Butfome untainted cryftal Brook fuppHes 

Itsjpotlefs Drops to purge the Sacrifice. 

The Scboliaft on this Place obferves, that tof 

/ ftop 
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ftop the Mouths of thefe DetraAors, the Poet 
cjmpofcd his Hecate^ a Work of a larger Size, 
HOW loft, but frequently cited by Greek and 
Reman Authors. 
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APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 

jPOLLONIUSy the Son ot Syllus^ was a 
•" Native of Alexandria^ and bom under the 
Reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus King of Egypt. 
He received his Education under Callimachus^ 
but the Scholar proved fo ungrateful, that the 
Matter was obliged to lafh him widi a fevere 
Satire, called Ibis. This Poet made his firft 
Attempt upon a Subjeft the moft remarkable 
in all Antiquitjr, the JExpedition of jthe GckUn 
Fleece,, which he called Argonautica^ and wrote 
in four Books. This Work he compofed in his 
Youth, before his Judgment was mature and 
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fettled : He was fenfibly convinced of his Mi* 
ftakes, by the Succefs his Poem met with from 
the Publick ; when it was recited it was con^ 
demned as a rude and empty Performance 
He was fo afFeiSled by the Shame of this Difep- 
pointment, that he could not endure to purfue 
his Studies at Alexandria^ but retired to Rhodes* 
Here he ftaid for fome Time, which he employ- 
ed with great Diligence and Induftry, and for 
his Support he fet up a School of Rhetorick, 
Upon this account he was diftinguiflied by the 
Name of Rhodius. Here it was that he correfted, 
and put his finifhing Hand to his Argonauticks^ 
and had the Pleafure upon its being publickly 
recited, to meet with univerfal Applaufe, and 
was complimented-^th the Freedonv of the 
City. 

He foon after returned to Alexandria (wherje* 
he publifhed his Poem) being fent for bv Pt9t^ 
wsf Euergetes to fucceed Eratoftherus in oie dxt 
of the publick Library. It is fuppofed he died 
in this Office} and what is very remarkable, he 
was buried in the fame Tomb with his Mafter 
CaUimachus. 

Argonauts was die Name given to thofe 
valiant Greciansy that accompanied^^;! to Ccl' 
cbcsy in his Expedition for the Golden Fleece i 
they were fo called from the Ship Argo, in which 
they failed, built by Argus^ with the help of A4i^ 
nerva^ of the Pine-Trees in the Foreft of Peleus 
' or Dodona. The number of thofe Adventurers 
were fifty-two or fifty-four, whereof Herculesy 
Hylasy Thefeusy Pirithousy Orpheus^ Peleus^ and 
Telamorty famous both in Greek and Latin Poets> 
Vrere the chief. Some fay thefe Argonauts failed 
to Scythiay and that the Golden Fhcc was no- 
^ thing 
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thing but the vaft Riches of that Country, the 
Inhabitants getting great Quantity of Gold, in 
the Rivers that ran from, or by Mount Cau^ 
cafus. And becaufe they made ufe of Sheef- 
skins with the Wool! on, to take up this Metcl 
in Powder, it gave occafion to call them Golden 
Fleeces, Several Authors give different Expli- 
cations of this Fable, fome faying, that the 
Golden Fleece fignifies Virtue , and when Poets 
fpeak of Jafons conquering Bulls that vomited 
Flames, they would reprefent by thcfe furious 
Beafts, our headftrong and unruly Paffions. O- 
thers fay, that this Fable is a Leflbn of Che- 
miftry, denoting by the feveral Paflages of a te- 
dious Voyage, the long and many Alterations 
of Bodies, before they are brought to the Per- 
feSion meant by the Gulden Fleece. Suidas thinks 
that famous Fleece was a Book of Sheepfkins, 
containing the Secret of the Tranihiutation, or 
Philofophers Stone; and that Medea ftole it from 
her Father Metes^ King of Colchosy and gav^ 
it to her Lover Jafon. In fine, according to 
the Opinion of ievcral others, which feenas the 
moft reafonable, the Golden Fleece fignifies 
Honour and Glory, and this Fable teaches young 
Men not to live idle in their own Country, when 
there is no Occafion to fliew Aeir Courage, if 
they can fignalize themfelves elfewhere; and 
that fuch as afpire to any confiderable Place^ 
or are called by their Birth or Parts to govern^ 
Ihould have feen feveral Countries to learn their 
Cuftoms and Ways, and to make themfelves 
known by their good Qualities, that fo they might 
be the more efteemed by Strangers, with whom 
afterwards they have occafion to' deal. For a ful- 
ler Account, I muft refer to the Poem itfelf. 
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The Criticks differ in their Sentiments^ con- 
cerning the Abilities of jfpol/onius; ^uiiitiBan 
fays, the Argonautica is no contemptible Work, 
that the Poet wrote isquali quadam mediocritati^ 
he obferved an exadl Medium in his Style, nei- 
ther too lofty nor too mean. Longinus, is much 
of the fame Opinion with ^intilianj he re- 
marks, that the Poem of this vVriter never rifes 
too high,, or falls too low, but that he poifes him- 
felf very exa£lly : yet for alL this good Qiiality, 
he thinks he falls infinitely (hort o£ Homer ^ take 
him with all his Faults, inafmuch as the fub- 
lime lofty Style, though fubjeft to Uncven- 
nefles, is to be preferr'd to any other fort. 
Gyraldus fpeaking of this Poem, commends it 
as a very laborious Piece, a^d a Work full of 
Variety ; but yet owns that in fome places, it 
is rough and unpleafant, but not where he de^ 
fcribes the Amours of Medea^ fox even there frr- 
gil thinks him fo tranfcendent, that he has copied 
many Things from thence, inferting them into 
the Amours of Dido. Le Fcvre agrees with Gy^ 
raldusy in what he remarks of Firgtly but can by 
no means comply with the Opinion of Longinus^ 
who thinks no Man could find fault wi£ th^ 
Oeconomy of the Work. He laughs alfo at thofc 
Criticks, who judge the Style of Apollonius to be 
fo very equal, foft and eafy, faying, that he could 
never be brought to be of their Opinion \ for as 
little as he underftood Greeks he thought he could 
difcern a remarkable Difference of Chara£lers. >/- 
pollontus is very low in Credit with Rapin the 
French Critick, who remarks that the Expedition 
of the ArgonauU is of a flender Character, and has 
nothing of that Nobleneis of Expreflion which 
Homer has i that the Fable is ill invented, and the 

Lift 
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Lift of the Argonaitts in the firft Book flat. It is 
certain, that this Poet has not the Happineis to be 
ranked among the old Matters of Ethick Verfe ; 
and one great Reafon of his Difappointment, 
muft needs be the Advantage Ov/Vhas had of him, 
in touching upon the fame Adventure. 
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A R A r U S, 

AN eminent Poet born at 5^//, or Siloe, a 
Town of Note in Cilicia^ founded by the 
wifeS^fow; it afterwards changed its Name, 
and was called Pompei<^olis^ jn honour of Pompey 
the Great. He flourifhed about the hundred 
and twenty fixth Olympiad under the Reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus Kxng of Egypt. The Name 
of his Father yrz& Athenodorus^ his Mother was 
caQed Letsphila. He difcovered in his Youth a 
remarkable Pregnancy of Wit, and Capacity for 
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I nprovement, and for the Benefit of his Edu- 
cation was placed under the Care of Dtonjftus 
of Heracleoy 2l Stotck Philofopher ; he efpoufed 
the Principles of that Se6t, and his poetic Per- 
formances are fixed and eftablifhcd upon that 
Foundation. 

It is faid, that Aratus was Phyfician to An- 
ttgonus Gonatus^ the Son of Demetrius Polyorce- 
tesy King of Macedon. This Prince was a fin- 
gular Encourager of learned Men, fcnt for this 
Writer to his Court, admitted him into his 
nighcft Intimacy, and encouraged him in his 
Studies, He had entertaihed that Opinion of 
his Abilities, that he thought he could write 
well upon any Subjeft, which 'tis fuppofed gave 
Occafion to a common Story, that Antigonus^ 
for the fake of a Jeft, commanded this Poet to 
write upon the Image, Figure, Rifing and Setting 
of the celeftial Sphere, tho' he was a profefled 
Phyfician at the fame Time, and knew little or 
nothing of the Nature and Motion of the heaven- 
ly Bodies; and order'd at the fame time \M- 
canderj a noted Aftronomer, to write upon Phy- 
fick : But this Story is inconfiftent with Chro- 
nology, for thefe two Writers were fo far from 
being Contemporaries, that they lived at the 
diftance.of many Olympiads. Cicero feems to 
give fome Foundation to this Report,' in his B€k)k 
of Oratory, where he fays, that Aratus acquit- 
ted himfelf excellently upon the Subject of Auro- 
logy, tho' he knew nothing of the heavenly Bo- 
dies ; and that Nicander v^rote well upon Huf- 
bandry, tho' he was a Stranger to Ploughing 
and bowing, and the M^ods of Pafture and 
Tillage. 

Tmk 
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The Poem of his which remains, confifts of 
two . Parts, his Phanomenaj which is properly 
Aftronomical, and elegandy defcribes Uie Na-* 
ture and the Motion of the Stars ; and his Dio^ 
femlay which is Aftrological, and fhews the par- 
ticular Influences of the heavenly Bodies, their 
various Difpofitions and Relations. His poetic 
Genius had no low Efteem, when he was en- 
couraged to corredl the many Errors and Cor- 
ruptions that had in time crept into Ho?ner*s 
Odyffey, and was fent for by Antiochm King of 
Syrta^i to beftow his Criticifins and Emendations 
upon die Iliad, 

Aratus received as much Honour by the 
Acquaintance and Familiarity he contrafted 
with Theocritus^ as he did by the princely Re- 
gard he met with from Antigonus : To him 
TTheocritui addrefles his Iixth Idyllium^ his Loves 
he defcribes in the Seventh, and from him, he 
borrows the pious beginning of the Seventeenth. 

Above forty Greek Scholiafts have em- 
ployed their Labours in commenting upon 
the Works of Aratus. Cicero raifes his Cha- 
rafter, by faying that he wrote OrnatiJEmos at- 
que optimos Verfusy moft polite and molt excel- 
lent Verfes. Claudius and Germanicus Cafar 
did each of them tranflate his Phenomena into 
Latin^ as did Cicero likewife when he Was very 
young ; and befides thefe, Fejius Avlenus turn- 
ed this Work into elegant Latin Verfe. Ovid 
fpeaking of this Writer, fays of him. Sole t5f 
Luna Jemper Aratus erity the Fame of Aratus 
would continue as long as the Sun and Moon 
endured. He was formeriy, faiys VoJJiusy and is 
ftill of very great Authority among Aftrono- 
jxiers. We are told by Macrobiusj that Virgil 
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in his Georgicks borrowed feveral Thipgs of 
this Poet; but ^ubitilian fpealu with more 
Coldnds upon liis Chara£ter. The Verfes of 
jfratui, fays he, are without Life or S[»rit, and 
have not thofc Ornaments, nor that poetical Va- 
riety which ufes to affoS the Reader j and yet, 
he tells UP, he was a Perfon proper enough for 
the Work he undertook. 

St. Pau/ cites an ExpreSion of this Writer, 
J£is xvii. V. 28. fVe are alft Us Offtping, 
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THIS Greek Poet was a Native of Anaxarhu^ 
2l City of Cilicia^ and was born in the for- 
me r part of the Reign of the Emperor Commo- 
dus: He was the Son of Ageftlaus^ a Man of 
fome Quality and Diftinftion in that Cityj whci 
obferving the promifing Endowments of his Sonn 
fupplied him with all the Advantages of Educa- 
tion, and furniflied him with Abilities which 
rendcr'd him one of the greateft Genius's of 
the Age in which he lived. 

The Son had an Opportunity of (hewing his 
Gratitude to his Father for the Care and Ex- 
pence of bringing up; for it happened that 5^- 
verus the Roman JEmperor, going a Progrefs in- 
to Gilicia'^ took an Opportunity of paifing thra* 
the City Anazarba^ where Oppian was born : 
He was received with all the Marks of Gran- 
deur and Magnificence that the Place could fhew, 
the Magiftrates and Citizens attending upon him 
in all their Formalities. Upon this Occafioa 
old Agefilam avoided to pay his Compliments, and 
ftaid at home. This Negleft was refented as 
the higheft Indignity by the Emperor, who im- 
mediately baniftied Agejilaus into the Ifland Mal- 
ta', where Oppian accompanied him to pay his 
Duty, and aflifl: him in his Exile. 

In this Retirement, and to pafe away ibme 
melancholy Hours, he gave himfelf up to the 

Vol. I. H Kxci^^ 
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Amufements of Poetry, in which he fo well 
(Ucceeded, that he conceived feme Hopes of re- 
lieving his Father's R'!isfcrtunes, by feme lucky 
Attempt of his Mufe 5 v/ho ergagcd him in 
writir.g a Poem upon Fifhirg, calle-i Halieuticay 
vhich he dedicated to Antoninus Caracalla^ the 
Son of that Emperor. 

He wrote ancther Poem called Cynegetica^ or 
Vcrfes upon Hunting; both thefe Copies, and 
perhaps lome other Pieces, he carried to Rcme^ 
jind prefented them to Severus the Emperor : 
7Tiis Prince was fo wonderfully pleafed with 
t}\Q Prefent, that he rewarded the Poet with a 
Piece of Gold for every Verfe, (which gave 
them the Name of Golden Verfes) and aflured 
him, he would deny him no Favour he could 
reafonably expetS : He inftantly thought of re- 
queftinjg his father's Deliverance, which wa« 
grantee^ and Agefihus returned from Exile, and 
had the Pleafure of feeing his Son with him at 
Anazarha^ who foon \^^ Rome to breath his na- 
tlve Air. But the Happinefe of his Father's 
Company 4id not continue long, for tjie Sop was 
feized by a P^ilentiaJ Difeafe that then tagj^ 
at Anazarba, whidi c^fied him off in the tiiur, 
tieth Year of his Age. His Funeral Rites y/trt 
executed with great Magni^nce at the Publick 
Expence : His Citizens erc£tjed a Statue in Ho^ 
nour of him, with an Infcriptiop ; 

Cppian / was belaid by every Mufe^ 
Bui nowy alas ! the cruel Fates refufe 
A longer Life \ they cut me off yet youngs 
And end my Life^ andfrwiclude my Song* 

CduU 
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Could Death haveJiaidherHandtillTime had brought 
Maturer Judgment and PerfeSfhn wrctdghf^ 
I Jhould havt fuar^ d wth an uncommon Flight 
Above the Race of Men^ and reached a, nobler Heights 

He left behind him the two Poems abovcw 
mentioned, and is faid to have written a Piece 
upon the Subjeft of Fowling^ which is fuppofed 
to lie concealed in fome of the Libraries of Itafy^ 
but is not yet difcover'd. 

Oppian is dryy lays Rapin^ but the Sour- 
nefe of this Criticifin has not hindred very able 
Judges from railing the Chara6ler of this Poet 
above the common level, and thinking him ca- 
pable of reaching the loftieft Strains of Greek 
roety. ScaUger had a particular Efteem for 
this Writer ; Oppian^ he fays, is a moft excel- 
lent Poet, he is agreeable and eafy, and yet fub- 
Kme, eloquent, and harmonious ; fo that he has 
not only furpafled Gratius and Nemejianus^ who 
have written upon the fame Subjeft, but he feems 
to have the very Air of Virj^tl^ whom be endea- 
voured particularly to imitate ; I always thought, 
feys he, he gave us the true lively Image of that 
Divine Poet. The learned Borrichiui obferves, 
that the Style of Oppian is copious and beautiful, 
abounding with excellent Sentences, fomstimes a 
little obfcure, but always learned ; and that his 
Prefaces are fo very elaborate, and of the AJtatick 
Form, that they may well enou^ pafs for fo 
many Harangues and Panegyrical Orations. The 
particular Excellency of this Poet lies in his 
Thoughts and Comparifons, and he overcame 
a great Difficulty in obferving an Uniforn^ity 
in all Parts, aod at the fame time prpferving 
the Elegancy of his Style, Fabv calk Vv\ta ^ix. 

H 2 ^jimvc^^^'* 
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admirable, and never to be enough commended 
Poet. Browrtj in His Vulgar Errors^ remarks, 
that Oppi/^riy in his Poems of Hunting and Fijh-*. 
ingy hath but fparingly inferted the vulgar Cotk 
ceptions upon thofe Subjedts. So that abating 
the annual Mutation of Sexes in the Hiana^ 
the fmgle Sex of the Rhinoceros^ the Antipathy 
between two Drums of a Lamb and a Wolf's 
Skin, the Informity of Cubs, the Venation of 
Centaurs^ the Copulation of the Murana and. 
Viper J with fome few others, he may be read 
with great Profit and Delight, being one of the 
beft Epick Poets. 

It is fuppofed, that in his Defcription of a 
well-bred Horfe, he has taken feveral Things 
out of the thirty>ninth Chapter of the Book of 
Job. 
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T AT IN Dramatic Poetry was taken fix)m die 
"^-^ new Comedy of the Greeks^ and is termed 
Palliata^ when the Subjed is Greek ; Togata, when 
Latin', Motor ia^ when the Meafures'of the Ac- 
tion were turbulent; Statoria^ when peaceable ; 
Mixtay when both. The firft Latin Comedian 
was Lrvius Jfndronicus^ who, 9S Eujiiius informs 
MSy was Servant to Liviur SaHnatorj whofe Chil- 
dren he taught, and had his Freedom ^ven him 
by his Mafter for his Ingenuity. He was a Greek 
hy Birth, and tranflating fome of the Greek Co- 
medies, he introduced them upon the Roman 
Stage. Liviu5*s firfb Play was afted in the Year 
of Kome five himdred ana fourteen, in the firft 
Year of the himdred and thirty fifth Olympiad. 
Navius brought one of his Pla3rs upon the otage 
about five Years after, and ^out fix Years ^- 
ter that Plautus was bom ; and if we fuppofe 
him of the Age of twenty two when he wrote 
his firft Play, it will fall in with the Year of 
Rome five hundred and fifty, for it is likely he 
began very young, the needy Circumftances he 
lay under being a Spur to his Wit and Induftry. 
' Marcus Accius Plautus was bom at 
Sarfina^ a finall Town in TJmhria^ a Province 
of Italy y noyir called JEmiUa : He was named PA- 
tusy as Fe^us informs us, from his Flat Feet. His , 
Parentage was mean,, and it is faid, he was the 

H 3 ^^^ 
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Son of a Slave. He appeared early upon the 
Reman Stage as an Ador, and ruined himielf, 
AS fome fay, by the extravagant Expence he 
laid out upon his Player's Drefs. At the fame 
time bte was a Writer of Comedies, and fiou- 
rifhed when Catd the Cen/or was diftinguiih'd 
at R^me for his Eloquence. His Plays were (o 
well received by the Komansj that the Poet hav- 
ing been handibmely paid for them, (as Fatra 
&ys) thought o{ doubling his Stock by Tra* 
din^ in which he was To imfortimate, ihat he 
loft all he had got by the Mufes, and for his 
Subfifience, was reduc^ in the Time of a gene- 
ral Famine, to ferve a Baker and grind at the 
Mill. How long he continued in this Diftrefi, 
is no where faid ; but Farro adds, that the Poetf s 
Wit was his beft Support, and that he con»- 
pofed three Plays during this daily Drudg^, the 
Profits of which one would thmk mi^t be e- 
noujgb to extricate him from this hard Service. 

We learn from Ageiiius^ that a hundred and 
thirty Comedies went under his Name ; but the 
jnoft learned Mlius Siih was of Opinion, that 
he was die Author of no more than twenty- 
five; Varro of twenty-one. The Grammarians 
have 'determined twenty to be genuine, what 
we now have, but they are not all entire. None 
of them were compoiod at the Mill, but before 
he was reduced. The Occafion of this Difie* 
rence in the Nuniber of fab Plays, is thou^t 
to proceed from the mixing the Works of o- 
ther comical Poets with thofe of this Author, 
and particularly the Comedies of one Plautiiu^ 
whofe Name being fo verv like that of Plautus^ 
might very well be the Cauie of fuch a Miilake. 

Wz 
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We know nothing more of f e Lifeof P/^:/- 
tus'y when he died is likewife uncertain. J- 
^ellius has recorded an Epitaph which the Poet 
made of himfelf: The Lines are exceeding vain, 
if they are genuine 5 

PoJ} quam eft Mortem aptus Plautus, Comctdia lugetj 

^cena eft deferta \ htnc rifus^ ludufque jocufque 

Et tfumeri innumeri Jimul Omnes cdlachrymarunf. 

Wit, Laughter, Jefts, and all the Train that ufe 
T' adorn me Scene, and grace the comic Mufe, 
Forfook the Stage at Pbutus' Death to mourn, 
And Harmony undone fat mourning o'er fais Urn. 

Comedy, which made tut a very indifferent 
Figure under Andronicus and Navius^ began in 
the Writings of Plautus to receive thole Or- 
naments of Language and Art, which were al- 
together eiTential to Dramatic Poetry. Among 
the Comical Poets, fays Lippus^ Plautus muft be 
allowed the Prefoence \ for in him we not on- 
tv meet with a Purity of Style, and excellent 
Language, but he alfo affords us a great deal 
of Wit, Raillery, and pretty Conceits, bc- 
fides that Attic Hegancy, which one may look 
-for long enou^ in the reft of the Roman Au- 
thors, but never find. The Propriety of bis Ex- 
preffion is made the Standard of the pureft La^ 
thi. If the Mufes were to fpcak Latin, favs Far- 
roy they would certainly ufe his very Style : He 
is called the Tenth Mufe, the exaft Rule of the 
Roman Language, and the Father of true Elo- 
quence. Never, fays Crucius in the third Book 
of his Epiftles, was any thing more pure, more 
•elegant, and better (killed in the Latin Tongue 
than Plautus^ all the Flower and Ele^jjxc^ ^^ 
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the Roman Language being comprehended in 
him : He muft be a Man of Parts who has a 
true Tafte of the Excellencies of this Writer j 
but you muft take care when you read Plau^ 
ius, or Terencey of propofing to yourfelf to fol- 
low them in gv^tv thing, for they fometimes 
make ufe of old oofolete Words, which if you 
carry but one foot from the Theatre, they will 
not keep, but inunediatdly ftink. 

It is the general * Cnaradler of this comic 
Writer, that he was ingenious in his Defigns, 
happy in his Imaginations, fruitful in his In- 
vention, but his Raillery is flat j his Wit, which 
makes die Vulgar lau^, makes the better fort 
of his Audience to pity him : He certainly fays 
the beft things in the World, and very often 
fays the moff wretched; this a Man is fubje<5t 
to, when he endeavours to be too witty; he 
ivill make Laughjier by extravagant Expreffions 
and Hyperboles, when he cannot fucceed to 
make it by things. He is not altogether (b re- 

gular in the Contrivance of his Pieces, nor in 
le Diftribution of the A£ts, but he is more iim- 
ple in his Subje£ls : For the Fables of Terence are 
ordinarily compounded, as is feen in the >/»- 
dria^ . which contains two Loves. This is what 
was objefted to Terence^ that he made one £«- 
tin Comedy of two Greek j the more to animate 
his Theatre. But then the Plots are more na- 
turally unravelled than thofe of Plautusj as thofe 
of Plant us are more natural than thofe of A- 
rijiophanes. 

There are many iniipid Jefts have efcaped 

this Writer, for which Horace condemns him, 

and ridicules the Folly of thofe v^ho admired 

him, 

^ It 
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It is certain, that his Raillery is flat, he is 
often cold and languid, fometimes obfcene and 
ridiculous j but it muft be allowed that his De- 
fign was to pleafe his Audience in general ; where- 
as Terence defired to recommend himfelf to the 
Approbation of the Few of Wit and true Tafte, 
Plautus ventured at any thing, fays Scaliger^ if 
he could but move and iSt& his Auditory, either 
by making them laugh, or by introducing fome 
new Thing, or coining fome new Word. He 
wrote for Bread, and regarded his prefent Intereft 
more than his future Fame. 

Yet Horace allows him to be a lively and en«- 
tertaining Writer, and haftning with his Cha- 
racters to the winding up of the Play. 

Plautus ad Exemplar Siculi properare Epichahni. 

Ep. I. /. 2r 

This Epicharmus was a Scholar of Pythago^ 
raso and flouriftied in Sicily in the time of Ser^ 
vius TuUus. Plato is faid to have made great 
Improvements by reading his Comedies. This 
Poet was baniftied by Hiero King of Sicily for 
having fpoken too freely' of the Queen his Wife:** ' 

If vire., conlider the Fables and Charafters 
of the two Rojnan Comedians, Plautus and Te~ 
rence^ it will appear Plautus exceeds Terence^ 
in the Variety of his Charaders and Vivacity 
of A6iion. Plautus is vehement and fierce, Te^ 
rence fedate and cool. Terence does not let his 
Dramas rife to the Loftincfs of Tragedy, nor 
fink into low Ridicule; Plautus is often fcur- 
rilous m his Jefls, and unequal in his Style. 
Vojftus obferves, Plautus always feems to be new, 
and unlike himfelf, as well in the Matter as Dic- 
tion \ but Tn'^m?s Fables are iimilar^ and his 
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Di<^ioii, when he treats upon the fame Sub^ 
jed, littk varied. The reafon why Ttrence did 
not 2SeSt that kind of Wit Plautus abounds 
with, was becatife he made it his aim to pleafe 
the Nobility of Romcj and not the Populace. 
Plautus had a different View ; for, (ays Scaligerj 
the Populace flowed together, not to leam a ru- 
rity of Language, but to relax their Minds with 
Laughter and Jefls, and this is the reafon 7r- 
retices fine Language was poflponed to the fa- 
cetious Wit of many other Comedians. Terence^ 
fays Scalign-y is more languid than Plautus^ and 
the reafon, fays he, why we prefer him to J^lau^ 
tusj is becaufe the Moderns only make it their 
Aim to exprefe themfelves well. The Style of 
Plautus was more rich and glaring, of Terence 
more clofe and even. Plautus had the moft 
dazzling Outfide, and the mofl lively Colours, 
but Terence drew die fineft Figure ana ,Poflures, 
and had the befl Defign. The former would 
ufually put his Spe£bitors into a loud Laughter, 
but the latter fieal them into a fweet Smile, that 
ihould continue from the beginning to the end 
of the Reprefentation. Their Plots aire both 
artful, but Terence*s is more apt to languid}, whilft 
Plautus*^ Spirit maintains the AAion with Vigor. 
Plautus appear^ the better Come4ian of the two» 
as Terence the finer Poet* The former has more 
Coiiipafi and Variety, the latter more Regularinr 
and Truth in his Chara£ters. Phutm fhone moft 
upon the Stage, Terence pleafes befl in the Clo*- 
fet. Men of a refined Tafte would prefer Terence^ 
Plautus diverted both Patrician and Plebeian* Te* 
jTjtnce li MQliere have a flrong Likenefs. 

f 
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TEREJVCE. 

pUBLIUS TE RENTIU 5 wzszn Afri- 
can^ bom at Carthage^ as h is fuppofec^ in 
the Year of Rome five hundred fifty-nine, (Qvo^a 
Years after the fecond Pumc War ; he was a Cap- 
tive, perhaps taken in the Wars ibe Carthaginians 
continually had with xlie Numidiansy and fold 
when very young to Terentius Lucanusj a ^*- 
man Senator. It is in^poifible to give any Ac- 
count of his Family ; his Parentage it is likely was ' 
mean, but his Mailer, in whofe Hands he fell, 
made amends for the Lois of his Relations and 
Friends, and perceiving an excellent Diipofition 
in his young Slave, and a promifing and oblig- 
ing Carriage, he did not only give him the Ad- 
vantage of a moft tender and genteel Education^ 
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but his Freedom too ; and what is more, when 
he was very young, a Favour not very ufual in 
thcfe Days. As for his Perfon he was of a mid-^ 
die Stature, very flender, and fomewhat of a 
tawny Complexion. We know nothing of his 
African Name, that of Terentius he took from 
Terentius LucanuSy .the Roman Senator. 

Under thefe Encouragements he applied him- 
felf clofely to Learning, and his Obfervations 
and Studies of Men and Manners feem'd to be 
his chief Employment. His exaft Remarks up- 
on Men's natural Difpofitions, and his Genius 
led him wholly to Dramatick Poetry, particu- 
larly Comedy, wherein all the Humours and 
Paflions of Men are fo nicely obferv'd and ex- 
' preis'd, that we can no where find a truer and 
more lively Reprefentation of Human Nature. 
His comely Perfonage, and his extraordinary 
Merit, brought him into great Efteem, not only 
with thie People in general, and with the 
greateft Genius in Rorm ; but he was more efpe- 
cially beloved and cherifhed by the famous Sci^ 
pio jtfricamis and Livlius. With thefe two in- 
feparable Friends and Companions, he had gain- 
ed more than ordinary Familiarity, pafling a- 
way many a fair Hour in Pleafures and Delights, 
at their Country Houfe at Mount Alba. Fu- 
rius was another of Terenc€*s Patrons, but his 
Chara£ler is leis known, though he is mention- 
ed by his Enemies, as dne of the greateft Men 
in Rome. Thofe who envied the Reputation of 
this Comic Writer, induftrioufly gave out that 
his Plays were compofed by thefe Noblemen, in 
order to leflen his growing Credit. 

He made himfelf Mafter of the Greek Tongue, 
from which he borrowed much of his Plays, 
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of which we have fix remaining : When he had 
finilhed his firft Play, and brought it to the 
Mdiles^ they would needs have him read it be- 
fore Cacilius^ who was an excellent Judge, and 
the moft celebrated Comic Poet of the Age. 
Cacilim was then at Supper. Terences Habit, it 
feems, was none of the beft at that Time, there- 
fore he was feated in an ordinary By-place, and 
there order'd to begin; but a few of his fine 
Verfes fo well made amends for the Meannefs 
of his Drefs, that he was immediately ordef'd 
to fit down, and take part of what he found 
at' the Table, being placed next to Cacilius him- 
felf. After Supper he read over the reft of his 
Play, to C<r«7/«/s wonderful Delight : The Name 
of it we find not, it could not be the Andrian^ 
for that was made two Years after Cacilius was 
dead. This great Judge of Comedy was ori- 

f'nally a Slave, and called Statins j but with his 
reedom obtained the Sirname of Cacilius^ and 
became a famous Comic Writer. He is thought 
to have been an Infubrian Gaul by Birth, and 
a Native of Milan, He was an intionate Friend 
of Ennius ; Cicero does not approve the Harfli- 
nefs of his Style ; Horace gives him the Preference 
for the Gravity of his Chara£lers : 

Vincere Cacilius Gravitate j Terentius Arte. 

And PaterculttSy a moft exaft Judgeof PoIIte- 
neis and Delicacy, places him among the beft 
Comic Writers of Rome, Dukefque Latini Le^ 
poris Facetiaper Caecilium,'Tercntiumquc ^ Afra- 
mumfub pari atate nitucrmt. 
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In the twenty-eighth Year of his Age R^ 
wrote his Andriany the firft Comedy that w^ 
inow of, which he took a great Part of from Me^ 
nander the Greek Poet. The Year following hi 
compofed his llecyray or Mother-in^LaWy whidt 
lie took chiefly from ApoUodorus the Greek Poeitv 
This Play was the firfl Time unfucceisfiil, and 
is the only one whofe Plot is perfedUy Iing!^ 
Two Vears after he made his Heautmtimoru' 
menosy or Self-Tormentor^ which he borrowed moft- 
ly from menander : Two Years after that his 
Phormioy taken chiefly froiil ApcUodorus*s EpiiS" 
cazominos. The fame Year he wrote his £«- 
ntichy of which he borrowed a great Part of Afi" 
nander. This may be reckoned bis beft, how- 
ever it came off with far greateft Applaufe. The 
Year followiixgj in the thirty-fourth Year of 
his Age, he wrote his laft Comedy called Adel-- 
phi J or the Brothers^ and that too moftly taken 
from Menander i which Varro^ as to the begirv- 
hing of it, prefers to the beginning of Menaur 
^r himfelf. It is fuppofed that CaiMS Sulpitius 
jipolRnaris^ a learned Grammarian, and a Nze 
tive of Carthagey was the Author of the Verfes 
prefixed to Terence's Comedies. 

Menander, to whom Terence was fo 
much obliged, was a Comic Poet of Athens^ 
born in the hundred and ninth Olympiad* 
He is faid to have written a hundred and 
eight Comedies, which are all loft except ibme 
Citations from ancient Authors. < If a true 
Judgment can be formed from the Fragments 
that remain of bim, one may fay that he 
drew very pleafant Images of the Civii Life : 
Jjis Style is pure, neat, fhining and natural, he 
jperfuadcs like an Orator, and inftru£ts like a 

Philo- 
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iPhilofopher ; he makes Men ipeak accorciing to 
• their Character i Plutarchyin the Comparifon he 
has made between this Writer and Ariftophanes,^ 
fays, that th6 Mufe of Artftophanes is Hke an 
Impudent, and that of. Menander Irefembles a 
Virtuous Woman. 

The Comedies of Terence were in great Re- 
putation among this Romans^ and generally fuc- 
' ceeded very well, though Plautus had fometimes 
better Luck upon the Stage ; but never a one of 
his took like the Eunuch^ for which he receiv- 
ed eight thoufand Sefterces, a Reward (though 
not exceeding fixty Pounds of our Money) grea- 
ter in thofe Days than ever Poet had. Befides, 
it was afted twice in one Day : the more ftrange, 
becaufe Phys thfen were never made but to be 
a£ted two or three times in all. All fix were 
almoft equally efteemed by his Countrymen, 
and moft of them had their peculiar Beauties. 
'Tis obferv'd, that the Andrian and the Brothers 
excel in their Charafters and Manners; the 
Eunuch and the Phormio in the Vigour and Live- 
linefs of their Intrigues ; and the Self-Tormentor 
and Mother-in-Lawj in their Thoupit, Paffions 
and Purity of Style. 

Upon the account of his intimate Acquain- 
tance with Sciph and Laliusy it was and ftill 
is generally believed, that tliey had a great, if 
not a principal Share in the making of his Plays ^ 
and this Conjefture is grounded not only upon 
the extraordinary Familiarity between them, but 
alio the Accuracy, Propriety, Purity, and Po- 
liteneis of the Style, which do indeed feem to 
exceed the Abilities of a poor African, But thefe 
are meer Conjedlurcs, intermixed with a Spice 
of Malice, tho' indeed redcmnding much to his 
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Honour^ as he himfelf intimates in his Pro- 
logue to the Brothers. The extraordinary Fa- 
miliarity between them was probably caufed b/ 
his eipinent Deferts : The Accuracy and Deli- 
cacy of his Style proceeded perhaps from his 
Labour and Studies, as the Purity and Polite- 
nefs of it might be the EfFeft of his Ramun E- 
ducation, and his keeping the bed Company ; 
and if he defended hiinfelf but flightly when he 
was accufed, that may be imputed to his great 
Coniplaifance to thofe noble Perfons. 

But notwithftanding thefc plaufible Reafons, 
to vindicate Terence from the Charge of being 
affifted in his Writings, Suetonius relates a Stoiy 
that gives fomc foundation for the Report, ei- 
pccially with regard to Lalius : He fays, that 
upon Ae Firft of Marchj which was the Feaft of 
the Roman Ladies, Lalius being defired by his 
Wife, to fup a little fooner than ordinary, he 
prayed her not to difturb him ; and that coming 
very late to Supper that Night, he faid he had 
never compofed any thing with more Pleafure 
and Succefs, and being afked by the Company, 
what it was, he repeated fome Verfes out of the 
third Scene of the fourth Aft of the Self-Tor^ 
mentor \ which Commentators agree, are ex- 
tremely fine. This Report did not leffen after 
his Death, ioxValgius a, Poet, Cotemporary with 
Horace^ fays as much in pofitive Terms. Thofe 
Noblemen, perhaps, might divert themfelves in 
compofmg fometimes a ocene or two for a Poet 
they converfed fo familiarly with, and fo highly 
refpefted, tho' I am apt to fuppofe that the diief 
Afliftance he received was in that Part of his 
Charafters, and while the Comedian took care 
to preferve them in the Humour and Manners 
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he had given them,his ingenious Friends mighthelp 
him, in giving them the true Turn of Grentlemen, 

Terence, to perfefthimfelf in the Manners 
:^nd Cuftbms of the Grecians^ left Ro?ne to go for 
.that Country, and died foon after his Departure, 
in the thirty-fifth Year of his Age. Some fay, 
he went thithef . to coUedl: fome of Menander's 
Plays, and died in his Return with above a hun- 
dred of them tranflated, which perilhed by 
Shipwreck, and he pined himfelf to Death for 
the Lofs. Others^ that he died at Stymphalus^ a 
Village in Arcadia^ whither he had put hack 
from Sea. It's faid, that he died very poor, and 
left only one Daughter behind him, who after 
his Deceafe was married to a Roman Kni^t. 
Terence left her a Houfe, and a Garden of fix 
Acres, which was fituated imder the Appian 
Way^ nidi that Place called ViUa Martis. 

The Charadker of this Comic Writer is in- 
exhauftible, his particular Excellencies are with- 
out Number ; fo that we muft be fatisfied with a 
general Account of his Pcrfc^ons. He was cer- 
tainly the moft exBiQij the moft elaborate, and 
the moft natural of all the Dramatic Poets. 
The Pleafantnefe, fays Heinfius^ the Elegancy, 
the Judgment and Beauty which is to be found 
in this Author, is admirable, and hardly to be 
cxprefled. There is no Writer, fays Erafmusy 
from whom, we can better learn the pure Roman 
Style. Scaligerj when he was an old Man, af- 
ter he had run through almoft all the Arts, and 
Sciences, was fo great an Admirer of Terence, that 
he feldomhad him out of his Hand. His Style, b fo 
neat and pure, his Charafters fo true and perfeft, 
his Plots fo regular and probable, and almoft 
every thing fo ^folutely juft and ^eeable, that 
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he may well feem to merit that Praife which 
feveral have given him, that he was the moil cor* 
rect Author in the World. 

His great Art in the CEconomy and Confti- 
tution olhis Fables, makes him inhnitdy prefer* 
able to Plautus^ and his Ethical Characters are a 
Standard of Imitation to all Ages. See> f^s Baikau^ 
in his Art of Poetry, with what an Air, the Fa* 
ther in 7erence comes to rave at the Imprudence of 
his amorous Son, and with what an Air the Lover 
hears the Lellbns, and then runs to his Miftrc6 
to forget them all. Is not this, (ays he, a true 
Image of a Lover, a Son, and a real Father ? Varr9 
gives him preference in this refpect to all other 
roets ; and Doni^tta obferves diis of die Tempe*- 
mture of his Plays, particularly in the laft Scene 
of the Phormioj ^t this plea&nt Poet finooths 
Ae Gravity of his ferious Subjects with Comic 
Mirth. ^intiUany who thou^t the Roman 
Comedv defective, allowed Terence to be the 
moft elegant of all the Comedians ; and obferves, 
that if his Comedies had been confined to Trime- 
tre Iambic J they would have been more beau- 
tiful : But Dr; Hare is of Opinion, that the 
Poet's Defign in the Varie^ of his Meafures, was 
to gratify and relieve the spectators by an agree- 
able Variety, and that the Latins imitated the 
Creeis^ who followed Nature in this grateful Vi- 
ciiEtude* In (hort, his Faults are fo few and incon- 
fiderable, that Scaliger faid, there were not three 
to be found throughout the fix Plays. He feems to 
want nothing to make him abfolutely complete, 
but only that Jttic Urbanity, that Vis Comica^ 
that Cajar wifbes he had, and which Plautus 
was Mailer of^ in fo high a degree. 

Tu 
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Tu quoq'ue^ iu injummls^ dimidiate MerUmdery 
Porurisy ^ meritOj puri fermorns amatory 
Lenibus atque utinamfcriptis adjunSfa font Vis - 
ComicGy ut aquato vtrtus polleret honore 
Cum Gracisj neque in hac defpe£fus parte jaceres^ 
XJnum hoc macerory iff doleo tibi deejfe T-erenti. 

'T%ou Half Menander, thou art juftly plac d 

-Among the Poets of the chief eji Name j 
y Language is carreSfj but Icouldwijb 
^ Sweetnefs of thj Style had Comic Force 

yoined with it ; then equal with the Greeks 

'Had been thy Spirit ; and thou hadft gaind Ap^ 
plaufe\ 

Herej Tcrence> lies thy fFant-y Tmfortyforit. * 

^ But, (ays Raping tfao' Cafar calls ' Terence a 
diminutive Menander j becaufe be only had the 
Sweetnefs and the Smoothnefs, but had not the 
Force and Vigour, yet he has writ in a manner 
fo natural, and fo judicious, that of a Copy as he 
was, he is become an Original, for never Man 
had To clear an Infi^ into Human Nature. 

The Style of Terence has been admired by 
the beft Juc^ in all Ages, and truly it deferves 
it, for certainly never any one was more clear, 
and more accurate in his Expreffions than he: 
his Words are generally nicely chofeh, extreme- 
ly proper and u^ificant, and many of them car- 
ry fo much Life and Force, that tney can hardly 
be expreiled in any other Language without 
;great Difadvants^e to the Original. Hts Nar- 
rations are fhort and clear, his Turns are {oft 
•and delicate; and for the Purity oi his Lan- 
guage in general, we find it very much com- 
saeiuled) even by TuUy hioaielf j and one of the 
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Moderns is not at all out of the way, when he 
tells us, that the Latin Tongue will never be 
loft, as long as Terence c?.n be read. 

But his Style, tho* fo very extraordinary, in a 
great meafure may be learnt by Induftry, long 
Cuftom and continual Ufage, and has been imi- 
tated to a high degree by feveral; and indeed, 
this was but as rich Attire and outward Orna- 
ments, to fet off a more beautiful Body. But 
in his Chara£lers and Manners it is that he tri- 
umphs without a Rival, and not only Drama- 
tick, but all other Poets, muft yield to him in 
that Point ; for thefe are drawn exa£)ly to the 
Life, perfe^Uy juft, truly proportionable» and 
fiiUv kept up to tile laft. The more a. Man 
looks into diem, the more he muft admire them» 
/He will find there not only fuch Beauty in his 
Images, but alfo fuch exceUent Precepts of Mo- 
rality, fuch folid Senfe in each Line, fuch 
Depths of Reafoning in each Period, and fuch 
dofe Arguing betwixt each Party, that he muft 
needs . perceive him to be a Perfon of the moft 
exact Senfe, and the ftrongeft Judgment. He 
iivA a peculiar Happinefs at pleaiing and amu- 
fipg.his Audience, always keeping them in a 
moft even, pleafent, (miling Temper; and this 
is the moft diftinguifliing Part of his Chani£ter 
from other Writers. 

He well undcrftood the Rules of the Stage, 
or rather thofe of Nature, vras perfedUy regular, 
wonderful exaxSt and careful in ordering eadi 
Protajis or Entrance, Epitajis or Working up, 
Catafiafis or Height, and Catajirophe or Un- 
ravelling the Plot; which laft he was famous for, 
-making it fpring neceflarily from the Incidents, 
and neatly and dextroufly untying the Klnot, ( 

whilft 
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vAiil& others would either tear or cut it in 
pieces. 

The Nature of his Plots was for the moil 
part grave and folid, they were all double ex* 
cept the Hecyraj or Mother-in-law ; yet fo con- 
trived, that one was always an Underplot to the 
other, fp that he ftill kept perfectly to the firft 
great Rule of the Stage, the Unity of Action* 
As for the fecond great Rule, the Unity of 
Time, (that is, the whole Action to be per- 
formed in one Dav) he was as exact in that as 
g^fiible; for the longeft Action of any of his 
lays, reaches not above eleven Hours, He was 
no left careful in the third Rule, the Unity of 
Place ; for he never fbifts his Scene in any one 
of his Plays, but keeps conftantly to the fame. 
Place, from the beginning to the end. Then 
for the Continuance in the Action, he never 
fails in any one Particular, but every Inftru- 
,ment is perpetually at work, in carrying on 
their feveral Dedgns, and in them the Defign of 
the Whole, fo that the Stage never grows col(| 
till all is finifh'd. His Plots are fo clear and na- 
tural, that they mi^t very well go for a Repre- 
fentation of a Thing that had r^y happened, 
and not for the meer Invention of the roet. 

The Cenfure of St, Evremont upon the Wri- 
tings of Terence is of no great Audiority, This 
Comic Writer, he fays, is generally allowed to be 
the beft of all the ancient Audiors, in hitting 
the Humours and Tempers of Men ; but there 
is this Objection to him. That he has not Ex- 
tent enough, and his whole Talent goes no fur- 
ther, than to give a true and natural Represen- 
tation of ^ Servant, an old Man, a covetous Fa- 
ther, a debauched Son, or a Slave: This is the 
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utmoft of what Terence can do. You are not to 
expect from him any thing of Gallantry or PaA 
fion, br of the Thoughts or Difcourfe of a 
Gentleman. 
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LUCRETIU S. 

IT is .agreed on all hands, even by his own 
Teftimony, that Titui Lucretius Cams was a 
Romany and born at Rome, His very Name di- 
re£b us to the noble and ancient Family of the 
Lucretiiy which being divided into many Bran- 
ches, comprehended under it, the Tricipitini^ 
the Cinrnt^ the Vefpillonesy the Trionesj the Of-- 
fellity and the Gallij and gave to Rome many 
Jonfuls, Tribunes, and Pi-actors, vCho were 

the 
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Ac great Supports and Ornaments of the Com- 
monwealth. 

His Name was Tttus Lucretius Carusj and no 
other; for what Lambinus pretends, that he might 
have been called either 7*. Lucretius VefpilkCa^ 
tus^ or T. Lucretius Ofella Carus^ is mere Conjec- 
ture, and pounded upon no Authority. Carus was 
a Roman Surname, of which Ovid and many o- 
thers make mention, but we no where find how 
it came to be given to Lucretius. It is not im- 
probable it was conferred upon him, either on 
account of his excellent and fprightly Wit, his 
Affability and Sweetnefs of Temper and Man- 
ners, or for fome other the like endearing Qua- 
lities, that rendered him agreeable to thofe, with 
whom he converfed. It is uncertain, from 
which of the Lucretian Branches this Poet claims 
his Defcent, there being nothing any where of 
his Parentage recorded. There lived indeed 
in thofe Days, one ^intus Lucretius^ but whe- 
ther he was Brother of our Poet Lucretius^ or in 
i^at degree of Relation they were to one ano- 
ther, cannot be difcover'd. 

The time of his Birth is almofl as doubtful, 
fome placing it in one Year, fome in another ; 
the moil received Opinion is, that he was born 
twelve Years after Ciceroy about the fecond 
Year of the hundred and feventy firfl Olympiad, 
f n the Confulfhip of Liicius Licinius Craj/usj and 
^intus Muiius Scavohy about the fix hundred 
and fifty eighth Year of iJ^OT^. 

Abo.ut this time, the Romans began to 
apply then^i^Iyes to the Study of rhilofo- 
jf^y. Suppoflng therefore Lucretius to be no- 
bly defcended, ao4 a Youth of a fprightly and 
forward Genius, it is an ealy Inference that he 
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received a fuitable Education; and by his Pa- 
rents or other Relations was fent to ftudy at 
Athens^ where at that time the Epicurean 
Philofophy was in great Reputation. This is 
the more probable to be true, becaufe it was 
then the Cuftom of the Romans to fend their 
Youths diither to be inftrudled in the Learn- 
ing of the Greeks, Thus fome Years after Vir^ 
^// ftudied there, as we learn from himfelf, when 
writing to Mejala^ he fays, 

Etfi me Varioy &c. 
And the learned Propertlus defired earneftly 

IHU veljludiis^ &c. 

By PlatoV Studies to):orre£f his Mindy 
And in thy Garden^ Epicurus, find 
Improvement, 

He ftudied under Zeno^ who had the Direc- 
tion of the Gardens at that time, and was the 
Honour of the Epicurean Se6t. Phadrus was 
another of his Maucrs, whom Cicero mentions as 
a Perfon of the greateft Humanity. Thefe were 
the Preceptors of Lucretiusj as they were likewife 
of Pomponius Atticus^ Memmiusy Caffius^ and 
many others, who in that Age rendered them- 
felves very illuftrious in the Republick of Rome. 
How he fpent his Time at Athens^ how ftu- 
dioufly he improved it, let his Poem te witnefs. 
That he fitted himfclf for the beft Company, 
is evident by what Cornelius Nepos tells- us, of 
the great Intimacy between him, Pomponius At- 
ticus^ and Memmius ; and no doubt but he was 
intimate likewife with T5///^, and his Brother, 
who make ftich honourable mention of him. 

The Accounts that remain of tliis Poet, ftop 
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{hoft hcfr^, and no more iis to be found concern- 
ing him, till Wt confie to His Deatli ; yet it is 
drfficuh to find in what manner he died, nor is 
it ftYUch cafier to detcfmme in what Year of hi3 
Life his Death happ^ndrf. Some mate Wrii die on 
the vcfy t>7ty Vifgil was born, when Pomtey thq 
Great tXt^ the fliird time CohfuJ, and Cacilius 
MetellusPius was his ColTegue, in the Year of thfc 
City feveh huiidfed and one, at which time there 
were great Commotions in the Republick ; for 
Clodius was then killed by Mlto : Memmius and 
many others being coiivicSed of Bribeiy, were 
banifhed from Rome into Greece \ and Cafar^ 
who was then forty-four Years of Age, was lay- 
ing wafte the Provinces of GauL If this imagi- 
.nary Circumftance were ti'ue, \t woufd be apt 
to make a Pythagorean believe, dial the Soul of 
Lucretius tranfmi grated into FIrgiTs Body. And 
, thus far it is true, that Lucretius* s Diftion is fo 
pui*e and elegant, . arid his Verfificatlbri, where 
the Subjedl gives him the leaft Scope, fo noble 
and fourtding, and his Sentiments fo truly Poetical, 
that Poetry mUft needs have declined among the 
Romans^ had aiiy but Virgil fucc^cded hun. But 
that Particular of the ifcath of this Poet is no 
more than an ingenious Fi6):ion, founded upon 
this, that Virgil alTiuried the TogaViriKs lipdn thfc 
fame Day that Lucretius died. 

The Ghrohicle of Eufebtus obferves, that he 
died by his 6Wh Hands in the foiHy-feurlfr YeaS: 
of his Age, being made diflraSed bV a Philtre, 
which eithel' his MittrelS or his Wife Lttdlid^ 
(for fo fome call her, tho^ without Aufhbrity) 
in a Fit of Jealcufy had gl\^^ri hinii nW widi a 
Defigft tddcf^WveM'ifi 6f hlsSfehfesy or' tp take 
avvray Ws Life> BUf dftW tb iritrt^fe* the Falfibrt 
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of his Love. Donatus^ or whoever was the Au- 
thor of the Life of Virgil that goes under his 
Name, writes that he died three Years before ; 
when Pompey the Great, and Mn Licinius Craf- 
fus were both of them the fecond time Confuls. 
Others, who allow that having loft his Senfes, 
he laid violent hands on his own Life^ yet 
place his Death in the twenty fixth Year of his 
Age, and believe that his Madnefs proceeded 
from the Cares and Melancholy that oppreffed 
him, on account of the Banifliment of his be- 
loved Memmius j to which others again add like- 
wife another Caufe, the fatal Calamities under 
which his Country then laboured. And indeed 
It is certain, that a few Years before his Death, 
Lucretius was an Eye-witnefs of the wild Admi- 
niftration of Affairs in the Days of Clodius and 
Catiline^ who gave fuch a Blow to the Repub- 
lick of Romej as not long after occafioned its to- 
tal Subverfion. Of thefe Commotions, he him- 
felf complains in the beginning of his firft Book, 
where addrefling himfelf to yenus^ he implores 
her to intercede with the God of War, to re- 
ftore Peace and Quiet to his native Country, 

Hunc tu Diva J Sec. lib. i. 

Peace is thy Gift alone j for furious Mars 

The only Governor and God of JVarsy 

When tir'd with Heat and Toil does oft refort 

To tajie the Pleafures of the Paphian Courts 

Where on thy Bofom hefupinely lies^ 

And greedily drinks Love at both his EyeSj 

Till quite ercomiy fnatching an eager Kifsj 

He hajlily goes on to greater Blifs : 

Then midfi hisjlri^ Embraces^ clafp thy Arms 

About his Nnify and call forth all thy Charms, 

Carifs 
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Carefs with all thy fubtle Arts^ become 
A Flatterer^ and beg a Peace for Rome. 

There are yet fome other Accounts given of 
the Time and manner of his Death ; but fince 
in fo great a Variety of Opinion we can fix 
on no Certainty, nor determine which of them 
is trup, it would be lofs of Time to dwell any 
longer upon them. 

The only Remains this great Genius has 
left us, are his fix Books Of the Nature ofTlnngSj 
which contain an exaft Syftem of the Epicurean 
Philofophy ; they were read and admired by the 
Ancients, and if Ovid could prefage, 

Carmina fublimis tunc funt peritura Lucreti^ 
Exitia terras cum dabit una Dies. 

Sublime Lucretius zvrote withfo much Fire^ 
That his bright fVork Jhallivith the World expire. 

The Learned are in fome doubt concerning 
the number of Books written by Lucretius^ and 
fome believe that he writ more than fix ; but 
this muft be a Miftake, for in thefe fix is con- 
tained the whole Doftrine, and all the Philo- 
fophy of Epicurusj as far as rdates to the Expli- 
cation of Nature, of natural Caufes and EffeJ^s, 
'' and there is nothing left to be faid farther upon 
tTiat Subieft. Add to this the manifeft and per- 
tinent Connexion of one Book to another, the 
judicious Method he has obferved, in handling 
the feveral Subjefts of which he treats, and his 
Artfulnels in the Difpofition of them: They 
feem naturally to follow one another. In the 
firft Book he" treats of the Principles of Things, 
in the laft of Meteors and of the Heavens } Has 
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not this Method been conftantly pra&tfed by aU 
who have treated of the Knowledge of Nature l 
Even Epicurus himfelf obferved the very fame 
Difpofition, as appears by the few furviving 
Ren;ia|n$ qi that Philofopher, his three Epiftles to 
Herodotus^ Menoeceus and Pythcclis, 

But as the Work of this Poet contained no 
more than fix Books, fo there is reafon to be* 
lieve that fome of his Verfes are perhaps want* 
ing ; for, as with almoft all the ancient Authors, 
fo more efpccially with this Writer, fome have af- 
finned to themfelves too great a Liberty, and al- 
ter*d^ added, or taken away many things. Servius 
cites this Fragment from Lucretius ; 

Superifpoliatus luminis A'er^ 

Which perhaps may have been his, thp' it be no 
where found in any of his Books, nor can it ea- 
fily be di&ovcr'd where it has been left out. 
Eufebius infonns us, that this Poem was cor- 
retted by Cicero., after the Death of the Author; 
Father B^et^ iieems to believe it, fmce he ufes 
thcfe Words,-p-f-rr/« fuis Verftbus^ duris quidem^ 
fed vaUde. Lfitit^is^ ist Tultii lima dignijfims* His 
Verfes are di^uk indeed, but his Latin is pure^ 
9nd worthy th^ Revifal of Cicero. Sonie think 
he only meant that Lucretiniz Poem bad need rf 
Cicero'i FiU^ but others believe he intended 
that they do honour to Cicero^ by whom they 
Ij^ere correded, or that it plainly appears, they 
received the. finifhing Stroke from that great 
Man. Lampinus contradi£b this, but the Ar- 
guments he brings againft the Affertion of Euji'^ 
litis are but weak, and of little Validity. 

Lucretius infcrib'dhis Poem to hi$ intimate 
Friend Memmitis^ a Perfon of extraorduuuy 
Meritji whom hp cdehr^te^ with great Honour 

in 
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in many Places of it. This Memmius was de- 
fcended from one of the moft ancient Families 
in RoTne^ being one of thofe that Virgil has im- 
mortali2ed in his £neid^ deriving them from 
Mnejieus one of the principal Trojans that accom- 
panied Mneas into Itixly : 

^-^Mox Itahds Mnejieus germs a quo nomine Memmi. 

He had been Praetor of BiiJyyniay and upoh his 
Return was accufed of nine MifSemeanorsby Cafar 
to die People, but acquitted,, and afterward grew 
very intimate with him. He was alfo Tribune 
«f the People, when among others he accufed 
RaUriusj m whofe Defence Gcera made the 0« 
ration we have under tihat Name. Cicerp gives 
him die Gharafter of a great Scholar^ -but moft 
ikilfiil in iht Greek Learnings an ingienious and 

r Orator, and Mafter S( a polite edV Style ! 
sras accufed of Corruption and Brioery in 
canvaffing for the ConAiUhipj and condemn d to 
Banifiiment Gicero in. one of his Epiftles to 
Sulpitius ttVLs^xa, he was innocent, and hadre^ 
tired after his Exile to Athens^ from^ ^itm;e to 
Mtiknej and at laft fettled at Piarm^ whena he 
died ibon after. 

It is wonderful Aat this aAi m i Al fe foem of 
Lucretius ftoulel be compoiM in ^e Time of 
his DiftrafUon : His iix^ooks oi his Epicurean 
Philofophy, fays EufebiuSy were written in his 
lucid Intervals, when the, Stren^ of Nature 
had thrown off all the difhirbing Partides, and 
his Mind, as it is obferved of Miadmeri) was 
fprightly and vigorous. Then in a poetical Rap« 
ture he could fly with his Epicurus beyond the 
flaming Limits w this World, frame and dif- 
folve ocas and Heavens in an Inftant, and by 
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fome unufual Sallies, be the ftrongeft Argument 
of his own Opinion j for it feems impojOBble that 
fome things which he delivers fhould proceed from 
Reafon and Judgment, or from any other Caufe 
but Chance and unthinking Fortune. 

The Charafter of this Poem is furprifingly . 
raifed by the beft Judges of the Art. Lucretius^ 
fays Agellius^y excelled in Wit and Eloquence ; 
there is not, fays Scaliger<y a better Author in 
the Latin Tongue," Virgil copied many things 
from him. Never any Man, fays Scioppius^ fpoke 
Latin to a greater Perfeftion, neither Tully nor 
Cafar wrote a purer Style. There appears, fays 
BayU^ fo much Eloquence in the Vene of £2/* 
cretins^ that had he lived in the Time of Au- 
gaftus^ he might very well have difputed the 
Point with Virgil \ but thirty or forty Years 
make a mighty Difference between two Aii* 
thors. Evdyn^ in his Tranflation of the. firft 
Book of Lucretius J obfcrves, that in this Work 
Nature herfelf fits triumphant, wanting none of 
her juft Equip^e and Attendance, whilfl our 
Carus hath ere<$ed this everlafting Arch to her 
Memory, fb full of Ornament and exquiflte 
Workmanfhip, . as nothing of this kind has 
cither approadi'd or exceeded it. Where the 
Matter he takes in hand is C2p2ble of Form 
and Lufhrcy he makes it even to outfhine the Sun 
itfelf in Splendour ; and as he fpares no Coft to 
deck and fet it forth^ fo never had a Man a 
more rich and luxuriant Fancy^ more keen and 
fagacious Infbruments to fquare the moft fiub- 
born and rude Materials into that fpiring Soft- 
nefs you will every where find them difpofed 
in this his ftupendous and well-built Theatre of 
Nature. 

There 
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There are two or three Writers who with 

treat Judgment enter more particularly into the 
/harafter and Excellencies of this Poem ; ^in- 
tiltan, fays Crinitusj is of opinion that Lucre- 
tius exc^s in Elegance of Style, but he is diffi- 
cult and obfcure. This was occafioned not only 
by the Subjeft it felf, but by reafon of the 
Poorneis of the Tongue, and the Newnefs of 
the Dofbine he taught, as he teftifies himfelf : 
He writ fix Books of the Nature of Things, in 
which he has followed the Doftrine oi Epicurus y 
and the Example of the Poet Empedoclesy whofe 
Wit and Poetry he praifes with Admiration. It 
ought not to DC wonder'd at, that fome of hi& 
Verfes feem rough and almoft like Profe. This 
was peculiar to the Age in which he writ, as 
Furiui AWinus fully witnefles in Macrobiusy^hotQ 
Words are as follows. No Man ou^t to have 
the worfe Efteem for the ancient Poets upon 
this account^ becaufe their Verfes feem to be 
fcabrous> for that Style was then in greateft 
Voeue ; and the following Age had much ado 
to bring themfelves to relifh this finoother Dic- 
tion. Therefore even in the Days of the Em- 
perors, the Vefpajiansy there were not wanting 
fome who chofe to read Lucretius rather than Vir-* 
gily and Lucilius rather than Horace. 

L A MB INUSy'm his Preface to Charles Df , 
the moft Chriftian King, applauds Lucretius as 
the moft polite, moft ancient, and moft elegant 
of all the Latin Writers, from whom Firgil and 
Horace have in many Places borrowed, not half 
but whole Verfes. He, when he difputes of 
the indivifible Corpufcles, or firft Principles of 
Things, of their Motjon and their various Fi- 
guration i of the Void 5 of the Lnages, or te- 
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iiuious Membranes that fly pfF from tbe Surface 
of all Bodies ; of the Na.ture of jthc Mind and 
Soul 5 of the rifing and fetting of the Planets j 
of the Eclipfc of the Sun and Moon 5 of the. 
Nature of Lightning -, of the Rainbow i of the 
Caufes of Difeafes, and many other thin^ 
is learned, witty, judicious ^nd ele^nt. In 
the Introductions to hb 3ooks, in hh Comp^Ji* 
fons, in his Examples, in bis Difputations a- 
gainft the Fear of Death, concerning the In- 
conveniences and Harms of Love, of ole^p and 
of Dreams, he is copious, difcreet, eloquient,. 
Icnowing and f ablime. We not only read Homery 
but even get him by Heart, becaufe u^der the. 
Veils of Fables, partly obfcene, and partly ab» 
furd, he is de§m'd to hgye iyicludpd Ae.Kjiow^ 
Mg« Pf ^U natural and hujn^ Thing?. Sb^ 
we not then hear Ltfir-^tius, who wiwoMt Ae 
Difguife pf Fables, and iujph Triljes, not tnUy. 
indeed, nor pioufly, ^t pl^nly and Qpenly^ and 
^ ^n Epicurean^ ingenipijfly, wittily, and learn^ 
ediy, and in the moft corre<S); and pureft of 
Styles, difputes of the Principles and Caufes of 
Tilings, of the Univerfe, of the Parte of th^ 
Wprlli of a happy Life, and of things Cele? 
fiial suid TenreftriaL And tho' in many Placesi 
he diiifents from Plfitq^ tho' he advances many 
AiS^rtions tlvtt are repugnant to our Religion, 
we ought ,no!t therefore to defpife and fet at 
nought thpfe Opinions of his, in which not 
only the ancient rhjlofophers, but we who pro- 
fefs Chriftiani^ agree with him. How admir- 
rably does he oifpute of the reftralning of Plea* 
fures, of the bridling the Paflions^ and of the 
attaining Tranquillity gf Mind ! How wittily 
does he rebiike and confute thofe, who affirm 

tliat 
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that nothing can be perceived, nor nothing 
known; and who fav that the Senfes are falla- 
cious ! How beautiful are his Defcriptions ! 
How graceful, as the Greeks call them, his E- 
fifodes ! How fine are his Difputations of Co- 
lours, of Mirrors, of the Loadffon«, and of the 
Averni ? How fcrious and awful are his Exhor- 
tations to live continently, juftly, temperately, 
and innocently ! What fhaH; we fay of his Dic- 
tion, than which nothing can be faid or ima- 
gined to be more corrcft, more clear or more 
elegant ? 

But Ae ftrongeft Advocate in Defence of 
this Poem of Lucretius^ is Gifanivs^ who has 
drawn up his Life with exq;j;ifrte Skill, and re- 
prefents his Excellencies in tiie beflr Light. The 
Subjcft of this Poenr, fays he, had many Ages 
before been treated, by Emfedodes^ whom Z«- 
eretius held in great Veneration, as appears by 
the following Elogy, which he gives him in his 
firft Book, where (peaking of Sicifyj he fays 
that that Wand, 

TM rich with Men and Fruity has rarely Jhawn 
A Thing more glorlvus than tfjls finzje One ; 
His V^e^ compQ^d of Nature* 5 W'ork^ declare 
His Wttwasjtrmg^ andhls Irruenflon rare'. 
His yudgment dtep and frmnd\ whence fome began, 
Aiid jujfly tooj to think him more than Man. 

Him therefore oiu- Poet carefully imitated ; for 
what Arijhtk fays of Empedocksy that he wlrit 
in the fonr Styte as Homer y and was- a great 
Miafler of his own Language, as being' ftiH. of 
Metaphors, and making ufe of all otHer Advan-. 
tages Aat mi^t conduce* to the Beauty of his 
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Poetry ; all thefe Perfeftions, I fay, though they 
are fcarce to be found in any other of the Latin 
Poets, manifeftly difcover themfelves in Lucre-r 
tius: For he excels all the reft in Purity of 
Diftion, and, if I may ufe the ExpreiSon, in Sub- 
limity of Eloquence j befides, he has adorned his 
whole Poem with an infinite Number of excel- 
lent Metaphors, as with fo many Badges of Di- 
flindion and Honour. Tully^ who was well 
able to judge, calls him a very artful Poet ; and 
would 1 had leifure enough to ffaew not only 
what he has borrowed from Horner^ and others^ 
but chiefly from Enniusj whom of all the Latin 
Poets he moft admired, and ftudied to imitate,, 
but what Firgil has likewife taken from Lucre- 
tius i for that would make manifeft what has 
been often faid, that Enmus is the Grandfather, 
Lucretius the Father, and Virgil the Son, they 
being the moft illuftxious Triumvirate of the 
Epick Latin Poets. 

He goes on I There are many excellent 
Things contained in the Poem of Lucretiusy, 
nor is there in all his Works any Token or 
Footftep of Intemperance. How difcreetly andf 
ftrorigly does he argue for the Reftraint of A|n- 
bition, and for avoiding the Miferies of inteftine 
Diviiions and Civil Wars, the Calamities that 
in his Days afflidled the Republick of Rome ? 
He extols Philofophy, and the Studies of the 
Wife in a Style incredibly fublime. How 
beautiful is his Poetry, when he treats of Sere- 
nity of Mind, and Contempt of Death ? In. 
how many Places, and in how excellent and al- 
moft divine a Di£lion does he confute the. Su- 
perftition of the Vulgar, and their fabulous Be- 

Slief of the Torments of Hell ? How elegantly 
does 
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does he deteft the Frauds, and deride die Va- 
nity of Aftrologers ? Not to mention with how 
great Severity he diffuados from Avarice, and 
mews many Ills that arife from the Greedinels 
of Riches,^ nor how wholefome are his Inftruc- 
tions concerning Temperance, Frugality of Li- 
ving, and Modefty of Apparel. As to what re- 
lates to the Reftraint of the other Cupidities of 
the Mind, and fordid Pleafures of the Flefli, fo 
e;xcellent indeed are the Inftruftions he gives 
us, that what Diogenes writes of Epicurus^ feems 
to be true, that he was falfly accufed by fome 
for indulging himfelf too much in Pleafure and 
Voluptuoufnefs, and that it was a downright 
Calumny in them to wreft his Meaning, and in- 
terpret what he meant of the Tranquillity of the 
Mind, as if it had been fpoken of the rleafures 
of^ the Body. Concerning fome of the Phxno- 
tnena of the Heavens, he advances indeed fe- 
veral Opinions that are falfe, or rather ridi- 
culous, but yet they are confonant to AeEpicu^ 
curean Doftrine; and, on the contrary, how true 
are many of his Notions concerning Thunder, 
the Nature, Force, and Swiftnefs ot Lightning, 
the Magnitude of the Sea, the Winds, and many* 
other things of the like Nature ? With how 
wonderful a Sweetnefs does he ling the firft Rife 
of the World, of the Earth, of the Heavens^ 
and of all the feveral Kinds of Animals I A^ 
likewife the Origin of Speech, of Government, 
of Laws, and of all the Arts ? How full and 
fatisfoftory are his Difputations of the Flames 
of Mount £tnaj and of the Caufes of Difeafes ? 
How excellently has hedefcribed, as it were, in 
a Pi£hire) that memorable and dreadful jPlague 

I 6 whichi 
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which defolated Jthens^ and the whole Country, 
of Jttica ! 

Notwithstanding thefe urgent and artfu^ 
Apologies for the Works of Lucretiusy his Poem 
miift upon the whole be condemned as Obicane> 
Impious, and Atheiftical, and be reaul Avith the 
utmoft Warinefe and Circumfpeftipn. Np Wri- 
ter ever attacked the Divine Providence with 
more Boldnefs ^ he fets out with this proph^ne. 
Exordium, 

For whatfoeer^s Divlney muff live in Peace^ 

In undifturVd and everlajiing Eafe, 

Not care for us, from Fears and Dangers ffHy 

Sufficient to its own Felicity, 

Nought here below, nought in our Power it- meds^ 

Ni er fmi{es at goody nier frowns at wicked Deieds* 

He goes on with giving infinite Praife to Epiai-^ 
rusy who infolently attack'd Religion, and tri-. 
umph'd over it, 

Zong time Men lay opprefs* d with Jlavijh Fear^ 
Religious Tyranny did domineer \ 
^ Which being placed in Heaven, look* d proudly down^ 
Jind frighted abjeSf Spirits with her Frown, 
At hjiy a Mighty One of Greece began 
^affert the natural Liberty of Man. 
Byfenfelefs Terrors and vain Fancies led 
To Slavery ; ^rait the conquered FantomfUd \ 
Not the famd Stories of the Deity, 
Not all the Thunder of th' threafning Sky, 
Could Jhp his riftng Soul\ thro* all hepaft 
Thefirongejl Bounds that powerful Natur4 cajl y 
His vigorous and a^ive Mtndwas hurVd, 
^^Mnd the flaming Limits of this Worldy 

i 
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Into the mighty Sp/xce^ and there iidfee^ 
How things hegiity what can^ what canmt- be^ . 
Thus by his Coii^ueji wj our Bright regairij 
Religion hcfUbdudy and we now reign. 

I ihall end this Cbara£):er with the Opinion of 
Dv, Burnet y ia hi« fecoad Book Of the^ Theory 
cf the Earth : Lucretiusy he fays, was an Epi^ 
citrean nwre ftom his IncUi^tion and the Bent 
of his Spirit, than from Reafon or any Force cf 
Argument, For tha*" his SuppoTitions be veiy. 
precarious, and bis Reafonings all along very 
flight, he will many times ftrut and triumph, as 
if he had wrefted the Tluutd^ out of J(we% 
Right-hand; and a Mathematiciaa is not more 
corifident of his Demonftca^ion, tlian he feems to 
be of the Ti;uthi c^ bis fliaKow Philofophy, Be 
was certainly in earneft in his DiA)eUe^ of the 
Imnxoxtaiity of the Soul, and a Future- State ; 
f >r he is faid to have laid violent Hands upon 
bimfelf. And fo moji unhappily did his ingenious 
Tranjlator likewife^ 
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CATULLUS. 

(JAIUS VALERIUS CATULLUS^ zRo-^ 
man Poet, was born at Verona^ about eighty 
Years before the common ^ra^ and the fix 
hundred and fixty-fixth Year of Rome : Giraldus 
believes rather, he was born in the Peninfula | 
Sirmiay formed by the Lake Benacus near Vero- 
na. His Defcent was confiderable^ for his Fa- 
ther was a Man of Fortune, and was admitted 
into Friendihip with JuUui Cafar^ who ufually 
lodged at his Houfe. He was invited to Rome 
very young by Manlius^ a Nobleman, whom he 
celebrates in many of his Poems, and to whom 
he confeflcd he owed the greateft Obligations. 
TTie Elegance of his Style, and the Delicacy of 
his Compofitions, introduced him into the Ac- 
quaintance of the beft Judges, and the Beauty 
of his Verfes procured him the Friendfhip and 
Coniideration of the Learned, and of the fine 
Wits, who were then at Rome in great abun- 
dance* 

His Writings inform us, that he had once, 
contrafled the clofeft Friendfhip with Furius and' 
Aureltus^ Men of fome Quality and Diflin6Uon, 
who had run out their Fortimes by Extravagance. 
He reprefents them in his eleventh Epigram a^ 
ready to go to the End of the World, and in- 
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to the wildeft Places with him; but he fays fo 
many difobliging things of them in other Places, 
that it cannot be thought their Friendfliip was 
of any Continuance; he reprefents them as 
open-mouth'd Wolves, that having nothing to 
Jive upon, could never .free themfelves from 
Hunger. 

Jurelij PaUr Efuritianem^l^c^ Ep. 21. 

Aurelius ! 

Father of Famine prefent and to come ! 

He reprefents them as greedy of Sodomy as of 
Bread, and threatens thegi vv^ith a horrible Treat- 
ment, if they continue to flander him, aud to 
debauch the Objedt of his Flame^ He had after- 
wards, fays Muretus^ a grievous Quarrel with 
thefe two Perfpns, and fatirizcd them in the bit- 
tereft Verfes, becaufe they had branded him with 
Effeminacy, and that Aurelius had indeed at* 
tempted a Youth whom Catullus loved, and Furius 
had adually debauched him» So that this Poet 
was ftained with that unnatural Vice, and com- 
plied with that fafliionable Impurity. 

CATJJL L US was of a gay amorous Difpo- 
fition, and fpeaks with great Paffion of two of his 
Miftrefles, Ifpithilla of Verona and Clodia^ to 
whom he gave the Name of Lefita^ in honour to 
Sapphoy who was of the Ifland of Le/bosy and 
whofe Verfes pleafed him wonderfully ; he tranf. 
lated or instated fome of them : He fpeaks of his 
Lejbia^ as of a very lafcivious Lady, and intro- 
duces her afking him how many KiflTes would fa-^ 
tisfy him ; 

^aris quot mihi Bafiationesy ^c* 



s 
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Lefbia my fairefly you require 
How many KiJIes Ideftre^ k^c. 

He defired, he fays, as many as there are 
Grains of Sand in the Defarts of Lyhla.^ and Stan 
in the Heavens ; but his Lejbia it fcems became 
at laft a common Proftitute : 

Cali^ Lefbia /iZt7, ^c. 

I/efbia, my Friend^ the beauteous Shij 
Jf^ho more than Life was dear to me^ 
Noiv plies in Alleys^ and in Street Sj 
And lies with every Man Jlje nuets. 

It is (liid, that this lewd Woman was the Sifter of 
the infamous Ciotiiusy the great Encniv of Cicero. 

He fuSered the common Fate 01 the Poetical 
Tribe, for he was poor all his Life-time y which, 
without doubt, was in fome meafure owing to the 
profligate Company he kept, and his extravagant 
Expences. He neither made his Fortune by his 
Veribs, nor in his Travels into Bithynia with 
Memfnlusy wlio had obtained the Government of 
it after his Praetorfhip. He conjpofcd a very paf- 
fionate Epigram upon the Death of his Brother, 
for whofe £o(s he was inconfulable, 

TumeOy Tumoriensy (^c. Epig. 46. 

Thy Deathy my Brother , has undone my States 
Our Family lies buried in thy Fate. 

He died in the Flower of his Age, and in 
the Hei^ of his Reputation, about Siirty Years 
old : Scaliger^s Opinion cannot be fupported, vrUo 
fays, he lived above feventy-one Years ; about 
this time Virgil was purfuing his Studies at Cre^ 
tnona. The Poem upon Lejbia*% Sparrow, fome 

pretend 
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f rctend he dedicated to Vlrgil\ this Gonje£hire is 
founded upon two Vcrfos of Martial ^t arc cer- 
tainly mifunderftoody 

Sic /or/an tener aujus eji Catullus, 
J^gna miUere paffirem Maroni. 

■ ■ • * * 

As if Catullus had prefumed to. fold his Sparrow 
to Great Maro a$ nis Friend. Martial diere ad- 
drefles himfQlf to Silius /fo&iaiv^^celebtated Pq^, 
and one of hi& Patrons ; hACohipliihents him as if 
he had faid, I prefume to infcribe this little Piece 
to you, as Cdtiillus might h»re prefcnted his Poem 
i>n L^Ja'i Sparrow to the great Firgiiy had thejif 
flouriibed it. ihe (ame time. It b evidtob, tmt 
Marital profeflbd the greateft Vencoration &r die 
Excelloiciea of Catullus ; 

Tantum magna fim debit Verona Gatullo^ 
^aniunLparvafuo Mlntul Vicgilio. 

This Poet contracted a Friendfiiip wiiii C/- 
iera^ who is faid upon jbme Qccafion to pl£a4 
as SI Publick Advocate for him ; and notwidi^ 
ftandmg the Frieodfhip between Julius C^ar 
and bis Father, he fenrecely lampooned diat £m-r 
peror, ia tbe Perioa of Mamsarraj one of his Fa-^ 
VQurit^, and a Surveyor of bb Workmen in 
GouIm The Verfes were very fatirical, they laihed 
the fevere Robberies of Mamurra^ and the lewd 
Jntercourfe, fuppofed to have pafled between him 
and Cajar : 

^is hjnc poteji videre^ ifc. Ep, 30, 

IJ^ifo hut a fyretch as vile can b^ar to fee 
Mamurra riot thus in Luxury ? 



s 
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Rich with the Spoils^ andplunder^ d Wealth he hrcy 
From hng-'hair*dG2i\x\yanddlftant Britain'^ Shere^ 
The Pathic Roman, who unmoved canfe^ 
Such wanton Riot, is as hafe as He^ 

The fifty-eighth Epigram is yet more fevere j 

Pukhre convenit improbis Cinadis, 
Mamurrhae Pathicoque Csefarique. 

This fiats with iff^iousPsLthicks welly 
Caefar and vile Adamurrha 

CMSAR, upon this Occafion, behaved with 
his ufual Generofity and Moderation ^ he was not 
filent indeed at the Injury he received, but obliging 
the Poet to make a flight Satisfaction, which he | 
accepted ; he invited him (fays Suetonius) tfaelanic 
Day to Supper, and continued to lodge at his Fa- 
ther's Houfe, as he had done before. 

The Works of Catullus are inicribed to Cor- 
nelius Neposj whom he compliments on his 
Writii^ a general Hiftory in three Books. Otmu 
ovum iribus explicare Chartis. We have not sO 
his Pieces : Crinitus fpeaks of an IthyphaUic Poem, 
or Verfes upon the Impure Divinity of Priapus^ 
and Pliny afcribes to him a Poem upon Inchant* 
ments ufed to make one's felf beloved : . This 
Subje£t had been treated of before him by Tbo" 
tritusy ani after him by VirgiL The Poem of 
the Vigil of Venus is falfclv attributed to him. 
His early Death muft be lamented hy all true 
Lovers of Wit and Learning, flnce it has rob- 
bed us of many Improvements which he was 
likely to have made in this kind of Poetry: I 
mean his Hendecafyllables, where he feems to ex- 
cel moft: There are fomc finiihed Pieces of 

his 
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}us that are inimitable in their kind : Such is 
the Poem upon Lefbia*s Sparrow, and that on 
Acme and Septimius 5 the Tranflation of Calli- 
machus*s Elegjr on Queen Berenices Hair alio is 
an excellent Piece, His Lyric Poems are many 
of them well written, particularly the Carmen 
Seculare* Scaliger thinks he was too critical and 
exad, and too ftridl an Obferver of the Roman 
Elegancies/ He is generally efteemed the beft 
Writer in the Epigrammatick Style* 

An Epigram, of all the Works in Verfe that 
Antiquity has produced, is the leaft confiderable ; 
it is of no Worth at all, unlefe it be admi- 
rable, and it is fo rare to fee fuch a one, that it 13 
fufficient to have made one in a Man's whole 
Life; and yet this Manner of Writing has its 
Beauty. This Beauty confifts either in the de- 
licate Turn, or in a lucky Word. The Greeks 
have underftood this fort of Poefy othejFwife than 
the Latins: The Greek Epigram runs upon the 
Turn of a Thought that is natural, but fine and 
fubtle I the Latin Epigram by a falfe Tafte that 
fway'd in the beginning of the Decay of the 
pure Ladnity, endeavours to furprize l;he World 
by fome nipping Word, which is caOed a Point. 
Catullus writ after the former manner, whidi is 
of a finer Chara£ter, for he endeavours to dofe a 
natural Thou^ within a delicate Turn of Words, 
and within the Simplicity of a very foft Expref- 
fion. Martial was in fome manner the Author 
of this other way, that is to fay, to terminate 
an ordinary Thought by fome Word that is fur- 
prifing. Judges of a good Tafte have always 
preferred the way of Catullus before that of Afor- 
tialy there being more of true Delicacy in that 
than in this. Aind in thefe latter Ages we haye 
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feen a noUe Venetian^ named Andreas Naug 
who had an exquifite Difcernment, and w! 
a natural Antipathy againft all that vAski 
called Pointy which he judged to be of J 
Relifh, facrificed every Year in Ceremony i 
lume of AtartJars Epigrams to the Manes o 
tuUidSy in honour to his Charadler. 

This Poet has been cenfured for the I 
ne6 of (bme of his Pieces j the Loofenefi < 
Thoughts,^ and his fulfome Expreffions have 
great Offence, and obliged his Judges to 
elude diat he muft have been a profligate 
bwchee. But Bayie makes an Apotog) 
him i he feys, that the ancient Romans hau 
laid down thofe Rules of Politenefs^ yAa 
prefent make tboie who compofe obfcene 1 
hA into puMick Contempt. Catullus the 
did his Character no great Harm hy the 
CH>(cenitie8 and infenous Impurities, 
which be poifon'd many of his Poems, 
the Younger is of die fame Opinion : It 
Obfcentty, according to the Ancients, W5 
only allowable in thefe fort of Compofi 
but when adrtfulty drefled up was efteemiec 
of its greateft Beauties. Catullus wrote h^ 
Rttle^ 

Nam taftum iffi di£€ti &c. Lyii 

Ti^ P^tti I confefsy Jhould chajle appeary 
Yien may his tufcious Lines affeSi the Ear^ 
Divert with wanton Pleajantry the Mind% 
N4t over-mode/ly but to Love inclined. 

We are told by Crinitusy t!tM CatuSu. 
(o great a Reputation for Learning, that b; 
Confent of tiie beft Judges, Ae Epithi 

J 
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DoSfus was affixed to his Name. Gvld thought 
that for Majefty and Loftincfs of Verfe, he was 
no way inferrour to Virgil \)m\![tM\ and tho' both 
the PUnys have condemned Catullus^ Verfe as 
harfh and unpleafant, yet he has generally been 
accounted a moft elegant Poet, and has had fc- 
vera! whorhave copied after hhn. The fwceteft 
and moft polite of all the Poets, if he appear* 
at any time hard and rough, efpecially in his 
Eficksy yet he has made fuffictent amends by 
his wonderful pleafant Wif, and by his pure 
Elegancy in the Roman Language. His Co- 
temporaries called him the Learned^ becaufe he 
knew how to tranflate into Latin Verfe the 
moft beautiful and delicate Pieces in the Greek 
Poets, which before him was thought impoflible 
to be dpne. . 

The Reputation of Catullus fmks very low 
in the Opinion of Julius Scaliger^; he can up- 
on no account imagine the Re^fon, why thrs 
Poet was diftinguifli'd by the Ancients with the 
Title of the Learned ; he does not fee any thing 
in bis Pieces but what is common and ordi- 
nary- His Style, he lays, is generally hard and 
unpolifhed, tnoii^ inae^ fometimes it flows 
like Water, but has no Strength. He is often 
very immodeft, and puts him out of counte- 
nance; ibmetimes he is (b very languid and 
£unt, that he cannot but pity him ; and he is. 
often under fuch Difficulties and Conftraint, 
that he is exceedingly troubled and concerned 
for him. 
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VIRGIL. 

pVBLIUS FIRGILIUS MJRO, the 
moft excellent of all the ancient Roman 
Poets, flourifli'd in the Time oi Augujhi5\ he 
was born on the fifteenth of OSfober^ in the 
Year of Rome Six hundred eighty- three, in a 
Village called Andes^ about three Miles from 
Mantua. His Father was a Man of low For- 
tune, his Name is unknown, but it is faid he 
was by Trade a Bafket-maker ; his Mother's 
Name was Maja, A Poet of his extraordinary 
Charafter muft not be born without fome ex- 
traordinary Circumftances attending upon his 
Nativity. His Mother therefore dream'd that 
flie was delivered of an Olive-branch, which 
was no foonerfet in the Ground, but it took 

root^ 
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root, and fprung up into a Tree, abound- 
ing with Fruit and Bloflbms i and going out 
next Day to a neighbouring Village widi her 
Hufband, fhe was obliged to ftop by the way, 
and was deliver'd of him in a Ditch. The 
Child is iaid not to have cried upon his firft 
coming into the World like other Infants, 
but {hew'd fuch a Cniling Countenance, as pro- 
mifed fomething extraordinary. A Branch of 
Poplar (according to the Cuftom of the Coun- 
try) was planted where his Mother was deliver'd 
of him, which fprung up and grew fo faft, that 
it foon came up to the Size of the other Trees 
fet thereabouts long before it. This Tree was 
called after his Name and confecrated to him, 
which gave occafion to a great deal of Super- 
ftition in die neighbouring Parts, efpecially among 
the Tufcans, 

At feven Years of Age he was fent by fome 
^ Friends he found to ftudy at Crimona^ a J^^- 
man Colony ; after which he made fome ftay at 
Milany and then went to Naples^ where he ftu- 
died with the greateft Diligence the Latin and 
Greek^ Literature, as he did afterwards the Ma- 
thematicks and Natural Philofophy. He" learned 
Greek under Partbenius of Nicaa^ and his Ma- 
iler for Philofophy was Syro^ one of the greatefl 
Men of the Epicurean Seft, tho' Virgily upon 
maturer Judgment, became a Follower of the 
Platonic Syftem. 

After fome Time fpent in his Studies, 
his Curiofity and Defire of Knowledge led him 
to travdi through Italy<, when it is mppofed he 
went to Rome* Then we are told he publifhed 
his iixth Eclogue, which Rofcius rehearfmg up- 
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on the iR(?wd« Theatre, Cicero in admiration ca!- 
led him, 

Magna fps altera Rmrut. 



His Paftorak, fays Dofiatusj were fo well pectK'wl 
by the Publick, that they were frequently fong 
on the Stage, Now when Cicero bad heard fomc 
of the Verfes, prefently difcovering by his acute 
Penetration that the Author was no ordinary Ge- 
nius, he ordered the whole Eclogue to dc re-* 
he;irfed from the beginning, which having ftrifl- 
Jy attended to, he faid at the Conclulion The 
ether Hope of mighty Rome ; as if he himfelf 
were tYiQjirJf Hope cf the Latin Tongue, and Fir- 
gil would l>e the fecolid. Thefe Words Were af- 
tei-wards inferted in the Mneis. The Truth of 
this Account is juftly difputed. Mr. Beiyie ob* 
fcrves, that here is an Error in Chronology ; for 
it is certain, that Virgil did not write nis Ec- 
logues till after the Triumvirate of Oifavius^ 
Mi^k Anthony y and Lepidu^ during which, it ij 
well known, Cicero was baii)aroufly murdered. 

THBfmall Patrimony that ^/V^/7 had in Italy^ 
he loft by a Decree of Avgnjivsj who ditided 
that Part of the Countvy among his Soldien : 
and our young Poet was here involved in the* com- 
mon Calamity. He applied himfelf upon this 
Occafion to vanis^ with whom he had ftudied 
and contradlcd a clofe Friendfliip. He rccom* 
mended him to Pollio^ then Govemour of the 
Province, whofe Favour introduced him into the 
Court of Juguflus. From this Prince aiid Pro- 
tector of Learning, he obttiined a Grant, by which 
his Lands were exempt from thegcheral DivifioiT, 
ai- he declares in the iirfl Eclogue. 

Hie 
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Hie ilium vidii &c. 

THoere firft the Youth of heavenly Birth I vieu/d, 
To whom our Monthfy ViSfims are renew* d* 
He heard my Vowsy had gracioujly decreed 
My Grounds to he rejlored^ my Flocks to feed. 

When he came to take pofleffion of his little E- 
ftate, one Arius z Centurion, to whofc Lot his 
Lands were fallen, not only refufed to comply 
with the Emperor's Mandate, but likewife ufed 
him fo roughly, that he vrzs forcM to fave his 
Life by fwimming over the Mincius^ and haften 

l)ack to Court, where he foon obtain'd full Re- 
drefs and Satisfaction. 

Some Authors lay an Imputation upon this 
Poet, and fay he was far from being chafte in his 
Youth ; when others aflure us that he was fa 
modeft, fo referved and regular in his Words and 
Deportment, that the Inhabitants of Naples gave 
him a Surname derived from Virginity y by reafon 
of the Purity of his Words and Manners. We 
«re told he was fo modeft, that he preferred living 
retired in the Country to refiding at Rome where 
he was admired. He feldom Went thither, and 
fo little afFeSed appearing there, that when he 
obferved he was followed and (hewed, he ran in- 
to the firft Houfe he found open. It is certain that 
in his Youth he wrote fome lafcivious Verfes j 
for Plinyy who had done fo likewife, juftifies him- 
felf by many great Examples, particularly by that 
of VirgiL The Writer of his Life makes him 
the Author of the Priapeia^ and fome learned 
Men will have the Piece, which is ftill extant 
under this Name, to be really Fifgifs; but it 
feems rather to be a CoUeftion of Poems, the 

' Works of various Authors, The Gravity wwi 
Vol. I K ^«^s!^ 
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Modefty which reign throughout the Mneid^ arc 
indeed admirable. His Bucolics are not b nuh 
deft, he there relates very criminal Paffions, but 
that is no Proof he was infedted with them. The 
Faffion for Boys was not lefs common in the Pa- 
gan Times, than that for Girls, fo that a Writer 
of Eclogues may make his Shepherds talk accord- 
ing to this impious Fafhion, without relating his 
own Adventures, or approving the Faffions^e 
mentioned. It is certain there are many St()nes 
that refle6l upon the Reputation of this roet ; he 
is charged with the unnatural Sin, with loving 
AlexiS'f a Favourite of Mecanas^ but they are 
reprefented only as Reports, founded upon Envy 
and ni-nature. It is faid particularly, that Va- 
rus the Tragic Poet married a very learned Wo- 
man who lay with Virgil^ and to whom he gave 
a Tragedy of his Compofure, which ithe made 
her Huftand believe was her own, and that Va- 
rus recited it as her own Performance. It it far- 
ther added, that the Poet obfcurely alludes to 
this Adventure in three Verfes of his third Ec- 
logue; 

An mibi cantando^ &c. 

An honeji Man may freely take his own^ 
TTje Goat was rmney by Jinging fairly won ; 
Afolemn Match was made^ he loft the Prize ; 
jyk Damon, ajky if he the Debt denies. 

But Servius rejefts this as an Allegory which ho 
Author had mentioned, and which was dircftlf 
oppofite to the Nature of Paftoral Poetry. 

f^IRGIL was received into the ririacftln- 
timacy by the chief Wits of the Court oti^uguf^ 
tus ; tor by means of PoUio he was admitted into 
titic Favour and Frl^ivdihv^ oC Nb<eenas and Au^ 
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gujhtsj who not only placed him above Want,, 
but qualified him to enjoy his Studies, and to re« 
tire to Naples for the fake of his Hesdth, for the 
Air oiRome was difagreeable to his ConftitutioaC 
Here he \yrote his Georgicks^ the Subje<^ of which 
was very pleafmg to Augujlus^ ; who e* xouraged 
the People to cultivate and improve their Lands, 
which had fufFered fo much during the Civil 
Wars in Italy that lafted for many Years. He 
^nt three Years on his Eclogues, but his Geor^ 
gicks took him up feven; in compiling pf 
this Work, he dictated feveral of the Verfes 
oi it in a Morning, and. fpent the reft of the, 
Day in correcting, and reducing them to a 
fmaller Number ; for upon this Account he ufual- 
ly compared himfelf to a She-Bear, who is at 
nrft deliver'd of a Ihapeleis Lump, which fhe af- 
terwards licks into Form. He nnifli^d this Piece 
when Augujim was upon his Return from the 
Conqueft of Egypt, which he reduced into a Pro- 
vince, and made Gallus^ another of Firgir^ Pa- 
trons, Governour of it. This Gallus was per- 
haps the fincft Elegiack Writer aifiong the i?^- 
mans, but his Works are now loft j thole that are 
extant und^ his Name being rejected by the beft 
Criticks for a modern Compoiition* Donatus in 
the Life of Virgil fays, that Virgil was four Days 
imploy'd in reading the Georgich to Auguftus, af- 
ter his Return from the Battle of ASiium^ while 
he remained at Atella for the Recovery of his 
Strength* Mecanas relieved him in the Tafk of 
Reading, as often as his Voice failed hun. There 
was a wonderful Charm, and a very great Sweet- 
nefs in his Pronunciation. Seneca relates that 
yulius Montanus the Poet was ufed to lay, that if 
ne could violently feize upon any thing cdongLn^ 
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to Virgily it ihould be his Voice, his Countenance, 
and bis Action j for the fame Verfes which found*- 
cd well by his Pronunciation) did without that 
fjem dry and infipid. 

VIRGIL began the ^neid in the forty-fecond 
Year of his Age ; this Poem was compofed to 
convince the Romans of the Prerogative of jfu^ 
g'ijlm. The Hero of the Work is taken from 
the Uiad^ where we have the Character oi Mneai 
in the fame Light of Actions and moral Behavi- 
our as we find him in the Mneid^ free from all 
Violence, Pious and Good ; and in this was ex- 
actly drawn the Character of Augujius. The M- 
mid is a Copy, as Macrobius obferves, of the 
Iliad and Odyjfey ; the Voyage is taken from the 
Odyjfey^ the Battles from the Iliad. The firft fix 
Books of this Poem took him up feven Years. 
We are told that when Augujius was abroad in 
the Expedition aeainft the Cantabrij he fre- 
quently follicited Firgil by Letters, to fend him^ 
as his Expreffion was, the firft Lineament of his 
Poem, ^faich he refiifed at firft, but at length 
complied to i*ecite three whole Books to him, 
the fecond, the fourth, and fixth. The Elogy 
upon Marcus Claudius Marcellus^ the Son of 
0£iaviaj the Emperor's Sifter, who died in the 
Flower of his Age, is inferted in ithe fixth Book 
with fo much Skill, and fo admirably w^U turned, 
that OSUxvia when fhe heard it fell mto a Swoon 
at the Words Tu AlarceUus eris^ and was brought 
to herfelf with great Difficulty. When fhe reco- 
vered die ordered the Poet ten thoufand Sefterces 
for every JLripe, which, for lefs than thirty Varies, 
antiounted to Two thoufand one Hundreo Pounds 
i nd upwards of our Money, 

Hfi employed the reft of bis (/Ue in pcifecting 

hi§ 
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Ks Poem of the Mneid^ which he finifli'd in about 
four Years ; but it never receiv'd his laft Hanc*^, , 
being prevented by Death. He propofed to beftow 
a Retirement of three Years in polifliihg it ; af- 
ter which he. intended to apply the Remainder of 
his Life in the Studies of Philofophy. He fet out 
for Greece^ and in his Journey he met Auguftus 
at Athens^ 'w\iO was then returning from the Eaft, 
This determined him to return into: //«i^ with the 
Emperor ; but his Curiofity carrying him. to Me* 
gara^ he was there feized with a lar^iiifliing Dif- 
temper, which increafing upon him in his Faflagcj 
he arrived at Brundujium in fuch an ill ftate of 
Healthy that he died on the twenty-fecond of f^*- 
tember^ about the fiifty-ffourth Year of his Age. 

. When he found- his.DiftempcrincreafSi, he 
earneftly afked for his • Manufcripts in order to 
commit his Mneis to ^ Flam^^ and becaufe no 
body was fo complaifant a» to bring them> he 
ordered by his laft Will that they ihould be 
burnt as an imperfect Work* Tucca and Va- 
rius reprefented to him that Auguftus would ne-- 
ver fuffer it. Upon this he bequeathed his Writ- 
ings to them, on Condition .they ihould add no- 
thins to them^ and fhould if they found any un- 
finimedVerfes, leave thenvin the fame'^ondition : 
&o^dt' Auguftus :vf2s no farther the Caufe of the 
Prefervation of this Poem, than that the Author 
defifted from his Reiblution, being told that this 
Prince would not fuffer the Execution of it. It re- 
dounded greatly, fays Bayle, to the Glory of this 
Monarch, that hedifcoveredhimfelf ferioufly in- 
terefted in it, and that he oblig'd Farius to that 
punctual Peiformance of the Condition under 
which the Manufcript was left to him. There is an 
•Epigram extant^ compofed by ApoUirusris^ a Gram- 
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mariaji, upon the Order given bv Firgii to bum 
his Mneid. It is but a fingle Diuich. 

Infeltx alio ceddlt prope Pergamon igne i 
Et pane eft alio Trtja cremata rogo. 

Troy almoji periftfd in a Jectmd Flame^ 

His Corps, as he requefted, was tranfported to 
Naples^ and there buried, 

PlRGIL was tall and of a fwarthy Com- 
plexion, of a clownifh ungraceful Air, aukward 
and ungenteel in his Deportment; this was 
partly owing to the Obicurity of his Birth, and 
in .fome meafure to his ill ftate of Health, 
which allowing him the Ufe of little or no 
Exercife^ robbed him of tbofe Graces of Body 
that are owing to it. His Confiitution was 
weak, which oblig'd him to eat little, and to 
drink no Wine. He was peevifh in his Hu- 
mour, fubje£l to violent Head-aches, and (b 
afthmatick,^ that he was forced to fly the 
Smoke of Sxane^ and retire to the foft Air of 
Napks^ where he fpcnt mod of the latter Part 
of his Life. However, be was a Man cfmudi 
Humanity, Gratitude, and Good-nature. He 
was bountiful to his Parents, and generous to 
his Helations ; and yet died very rich, leaving 
behind him. near Seventy-five thoufand Pounds, 
which by his Will was one half to be diftri- 
buted among his Relations, and the other to 
Adecanasj Tucca^ and Farius, befides a confix 
derable Legacy to Auguftus^ that politick Prince 
having introduced a Cuftom of being in eveiy 
body's Will. He was not infenfible to the Pat 
iion of Love, as appears by the Epifode of Dida 

and 
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and Mneasy where he treats that Paffion with 
more Delicacy than Anacreon^ and with as much 
Softnefs as Ovid. He was fo fond of Retirement, 
that he became not only the grcateft Poet, but the 
greateft Philofopher, Hiftorian, Antiquary, and 
Scholar of his Age. He had naturally a great 
Hefitation in his Speech, which was the Reafon 
he left the Bar, where he never pleaded but once« 
He is faid to have written his own £pita|^ : 

Mantua me genuit^ Calahrl rapuire^ tenet ntmc 
PaHhenope'i acimPafcua^ Rura, Duces* 

The genuine and undifputed Works of this 
Poet ^e ten Eclogues^ or BuaU^ks^ four Books of 
Gei^guks^ and the Mneid^ confifting of twelve 
Books ; diis Poem is unfinifhM, for StaKger af* 
ferts, that he intended to have added twelve 
more Books in Lnitadon of Homer* ' 

Never any Man poflefled all die Graces 
of Poefy in fi> emineiit a Degree as Virgil ; he 
had an admirable Tafte for wint is natural, aa 
cxxpufite Judgment for the Contrivance, an in- 
compandue Delicacy for the Numbers and Har- 
mony of Verification. He not only, (ays Sr^- 
Jiger^ excelled all hunoan Wit, but raifed him- 
felf to a kind of Equality widi Nature it f<^. 
He conftantly foHows Nature, and Homer her 
faithful Interpreter ; fo that he is admirable tip*- 
on every Subjed, and Mafter of all St^^es. He 
keeps to the Qbaradbers and Humours of the 
Shepherds of thofe Ages in his Paftorak, widi 
fuch Plainneis and Propriety, fuch Pleafantnefs 
and iuitable Eaitnefs of Expreifion, that one 
would think he had lived among thoie happy 
People, and been long acquaiatedi tviith tiie. Csue 
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of their Flocks, their Amours and hannle& 
Differences. In his Georgicks he raifes his Style, 
and defcribes the Art of Tillage, the Grovem*- 
ment of the Bees, and all the Affairs of the 
Hufbandman, with fuch found Judgment, fiiit- 
able Language, and proper Heig^tenmgs of Fan- 
cy, that every fkilful ProfeHbr of A^culture 
muft admire nim for the firfl of his Excellen- 
cies, and every learned Critick for ' the tw6 
next. In his Heroic Poem he has come fo near 
Horner^ that he has raifed himfelf far above all 
other Poets. Not to mention the Propriety and 
Sublimity of his Thought, the manly Elegance 
and majeflick Concifenefs of his Expreffion, 
lie is very admirable in the judicious and moft 
agreeable Variety of his Numbers. In that Ex* 
cdlency he does not in the leafl yield to the glo- 
rious Grecian^ tho' he had the Difadvantage in 
his Language y Latin being a. Tongue more 
clofe and fevere than Greek ; neither having dif- 
ferent Diale£ls as that has, nor allowing that 
liiititude and Liberty of Variation wfaic£ that 
does. The Plan of his Epic Poem is .fo noble 
and regular, his Conduct fo prudent, his Chas- 
ra&t^ fo juft and accurate, and his Ornaments 
ib becoming, that both Mecanas and Augufiusj^ two 
of the compleatefl Statefmen and Scholars in the 
World, mufl allow the Mnetd to be a Mafler- 
piece. All the World acknowledeeth the iE- 
neid to be mofl perfed in its kind, and confl- 
dering the Difadvantage of the Language, and 
the Severity of the Roman Mufe, the Poem b 
ftiU more wonderful, fince without the Liberty 
of the Greeian Poets the Di£tion is fo great and 
jioble, fb clear, fo forcible and exprefJive, fo 
chaile and pure, that even all the Strength and 

Coihpafs 
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Compafs of the GreeJt Tongue joined to Homer* s 
Fire, cannot give us ftronger and clearer Ideas, 
than the great Virgil has fet before our Eyes, 
feme few Inftances excepted, in which Homer 
thro* the Force of Genius hath excelled. 

VIRGIL has been often compared with 
Horner^ and the Merits of thofe Poets frequently 
canvafled. No Author, or Man> ever excelled 
all the World in more than one Faculty, and as 
Homer has done this in Invention, Virgil has 
in Judgment. Not that we are to think Homer 
wanted Judgment, becaufe Virgil had it in a 
more eminent Degree ; or that Virgil wanted 
Invention, becaufe Homer poffefled a larger 
Share of it. Each of thefe great Authors had 
more of both perhaps than any Man befides, 
and are only faid to have lefs in Comparifon 
with one another. Homer was a greater Genius, 
Virgil the better Artift. In one we muft ad- 
mire the Man, in the other the Work. Homer 
hurries and tranfports us with a commanding 
Impetuolky, Virgil leads us with an attraftivc 
Majefty. Homer fcatters with a generous Pro- 
fufion, Virgil beftows with a careful Magnifi- 
cence. Hamerj like the Nile, pours out his 
Riches with a fudden Overflow, Virgil like a 
River in its Banks, with a gentle and conftant 
Stream. When we behold-^ their Battles, me- 
thinks the two Poets refemWe-the Heroes they ce- 
lebrate. Homer <i boundlefe and irrefiftible as A- 
chillesj bears all before him, and fhines more and 
more as the Tumuk increafes j Virgil calmly 
daring, like Mneas^ appears undifturbed in the 
midft of the Action, difpofes all about him, and 
conquers with Tranquillity. And when we Ibok 
upon their Machines, Homer feems like hi^ own 
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yupiter in his Terrors, (haking Olympusy (cat- 
tenng the Lightnings, and firing the Heavens j 
FirgUj like the fame Power in his Benevolence^ 
counfelling with the Gods, laying Plans for Em- 
pires, and regularly ordering his whole Creation. 

DRTDJbNfpeaiks of yirgUzs a grave, fuc- 
cin6i: and majeftick Writer, one who weighM 
not only every Thought, but every Word arid 
Syllable j who was ftill aiming to croud his 
Senfe into as narrow a Compais as poffible he 
could ; for which Reafon he is fo very figura- 
tive, that he requires (as it were) a Grammar 
apart to conftrue him. His Verfe is every 
where founding the very thing in your Ears^ 
whofe Senfe it bears ; yet the Numbers are per- 
petually varied to encreafe the Delight of the 
Reader, fo that the fame Sounds are never re- 
peated twice together. But thou^ he is finooth 
where Smoothnefs is required, yet he is fo far 
from affecting it, that he feems rather to dif- 
dain it ; for he frequently makes ufe of Syna- 
IaiAa% and concludes his Senfe in the middle 
of his Verfe. He is every where above the Con- 
ceits of Epigrammatick Wit, and grofs Hypei^ 
boles. He maintains Majefty in the mioft of 
Plainnefs; he fhines^ but glares not, and b {late- 
ly without Ambition, which is the Vice of Lutan^ 
jUartial f^m of him, that he could have excelled 
Varius in Tragedy, and Horace in Lyrkk Poetry %. 
but out of Deference to his Friends he attempted 
neither. . 

Sir William Ten^U fays, he does not wonder 
that the famous Dr. Harvey^ when he was read^ 
ing Virgil^ {hould ibmetimes throw him down 
upon the Table, and fay. He bad a Devil. Ar 
mong the FoUks of Caiigula^ we may undoub^* 
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cdly reckon his Contempt and Hatred of this 
Poet, whofe Writings and Effigies he endeavour- 
ed to remove out of all Libraries ; he had the 
Confidence to fay, that Virgil had neither Wit 
nor Learning, The Emperor Alexander Severus 
judged quite otherwife, he caHed him the Plato 
of tlie Poets, and placed his Picture with that of 
Ciceroy in the Temple, in "vyhich he had placed 
AchilleS'i and other great Men. He was fa much 
rofpected by the Senate and People of Romei, 
that when they heard any of his Verfes in the 
Theatre, every body immediately flood up ; and 
if by chance Ptrgil was prefent, Tacitus fays, they 
gave him the fame Refpect as they did to Cafar 
Simielf. 
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HORACE. 

^UINTUS HORJTIUS FLja^ 
^^s^CUSy was born at Venufium^ a City of /- 
ialy^ in the beginning of December^ about the 
Year of Rome Six hundred eighty-eight, three 
Years after the Confpiracy of Catiline. His Fa- 
ther is faid to be a Salter, and the Son of a Freed- 
jnan, and a Tax-gatherer : The Circumftances of 
his Fortune were not ftraitned, and obferving an 
early Forwardnefs in his Son, he refolved to fiur- 
hiih him with a fuitable Education, and ^j^ that 
Purpofe removed him to Rome^ when Ifc was 
about ten Years old. He bred him in the beft 
School, and in the Cor^pany of Noblemen of the 
firft Quality. The Father had a good Share of 
naturd^Senfe, and, fond of the Profpect of his 
Son's future Character, he took a pleafure ia 
forming the Morals of the Youth himfelf ; and 
all the Virtue, Generofity, and good Conduct that 
werefo remarkable in the Lire of this excellent 
Poet, were principally owing to the Care and 
Cultivation of the beft of Facers, as d^e Sm 
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in many Places of his Works very gratefully C5n^ 
feffes. 

Si neque ^varltiam, &c. Sat. vi. Lib. I. 

If none on me can truly fix Difgrace^ 
if I am neither covetous nor bafe j 
If innocent my Life '^ if to commend 
Msfelf I live heMd by every Friend^ 
I thank my Father for^t. 

When he was about eighteen he was fent to 
jtthensj where he compleated what his. Father 
had fo well begun^ and acquired all thofe Ac* 
complifhments that polite Learning, added to 
an ingenuous Education, could afFord him. Bru^ 
tus about this time going into Macedonia^ and 
being under great Difficulties to furniih his Ar- 
my with Officers, took Horace into his Service, 
and made him a Tribune \ but he fhamefully 
fled at the Battle of Philippiy and, which was the 
moft inglorious Aflion in a Soldier, he threw 
away his Shield. This he confefTes himfelf in 
an Ode to his Friend Pompeius Varus^ who was 
with Mtfti in that Battle, and was his Companion 
in Fli^t. 

Tecum Pbilipposy &c. 

The bloody WarSy Philippi*/ Fields 
Ignobly having lofi my Shield^ 

With thee I faw Jecure from Wound, 
Ifaw the Fight, when Pompey proud. 
To C^tiz!^ stronger Virtue bow*d. 

And bafefy bit thi bloafy Ground. 

u 
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It IS fuppofed that Horace would fcarce have been 
fo ingenuous as to confefs this infamous Adven- 
ture, if he had not had the Examples of two great 
Poets, Archilochus and Alcaus^ before him, who 
both owned themfelves guilty of the fame Cow- 
ardice. 

"The general Rout at Phtllppi reduced this 
run-away Tribune to the greateft Diftrefs, for 
his Eftate was forfeited, aha became a Prey to 
the Conquerors. He was naturally indolent^ 
and loved Retirement, but Neceflity obliged 
him to write, and his Mufe fo fuccefsfuUy af- 
fifted him, diat (he foon introduced him into 
the moft polite Company. He foon became 
acquainted with Virgil^ who recommended him 
to MecanaSj the general Patron of Learning in 
that Age. This great Courtier fpoke fiavour- 
ably of him to Augujiusy who was fo taken with 
his Merit and Addrefs, diat he made him His 
chief Confident in his private Pleafures and Di-^ 
verfions, offered him Honours and Advantages, 
which he in a great meafure refufed, and re- 
ftored him totheroffeffion of hi» Eftate. Grow- 
ing ftill nnore intimate with Mecanasj he' had 
the Opportunity to difcover all die amiable 
Parts of his Cnarafter, which wonderfully tn^ 
deared his Patron to him, and made him con- 
ceive a very tender Fi'iendfliip for him. The 
continued Favour of the Emperor furnifhed our 
Poet with fudi a Competency, as left him at 
full liberty to retire, and enjoy the Fruits of the 
Imperial Bounty. He fenubfy, in many places, 
defcribes die Fieafures of a Country Life, and 
the Delights of his litde ViBa, or Seat at 7?- 
burj and that in the Camttrj of the Tarentines. 

His Love of Retirement increafmg with his 
V Age^ 
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Age, he took up the Refolution at length of 
leaving the City, and (pent the Remainder of 
his Days in the Eafe and Privacy of a rural 
Life. He died a6out fifty-feven, on the twenty- 
feventh of November ; his Friend Mecanas died 
the Beginning of the fame Month. Horace did 
not furvive long enough to write his Elegy j he 
was fo nearly affcdted with his Lofs, that it 
helped to fhorten his Life. He was buried near 
Mecanas*s Tomb, and by his laft Words declared 
Augujlus his Heir, the violence of his Diftem^ 
per being fuch, that he was not capable to iign 
his Will. He was wholly indiffisrcnt to any mag- 
nificent Funeral Rites, or fruitleis Sorrows for his 
Death; he was confident of Immortality fronts 
his Works* 

— Ayint inani funere nania^ &c. Lib. ii. Od. 20^ 

Say not I diedj orjhed a Tear^ 

Nor round my AJhes mourn ; 

Nor of my needlefs Obfequies take care ; 

jUI Pomp and'State is bji upon an empty Urn- 

HO KACE was of a chearful Temper, foncT 
of Eafe and Liberty, but ready to ferve his 
Friend, and grateful to hb Beneladors ; of a 
tender and amorous Difpofition ; warm aiut 
paflionate, but foon pacified. He was say, and 
^ve far into the Galkuitries of the Age, tiff 
Time ftole in upon bis Amours ; but even Fifty 
could hot fave htm. Love returned to the 
Charge, and after he had for fome time bidE 
farewel to it^ made him feel his Power. Af-^ 
ter this Attack he feems to have mafter'd his 
Faffions» and from this Time lived in an un^ 
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difturbed and philofophical TranquiUity. He 
Jovcd good Company and a chearful Glafi, but 
being a Perfon of an elegant Tafte in Conver- 
fation, he affefted an intire Freedom, and that 
the Glafs fliould circulate, or ftand ftill at the 
Difcrction of his Guefts. He was very fliort and 
corpulent, as Augujius in a Letter to him informs 
us, comparing him to the Book he fent him, 
which was but a little thick Volume, He Mras 
grey-headed about fort)*^, of a weak Complexion, 
and fuWeft to have fore Eyes, which n»de him 
ufe little Exercife, and he was better able to bear 
Heat than Cold. This made him fpend the 
Winter Seafon at Tarentum^ that .lies in the 
i|?^armeft Climate of. all 7/^^. 

Corporis exigui^ pracanum^ folibus aptunu 

Grown Grey before the time, I hate the Coldy 
Andfeek the Warmth. 

TTie Works of Horace confift of five Books of 
Qdes<i his Carmen Seculare^ two Books of Sa- 
tires, two of Epijiles, and his Letter to the 
two Pifo^s upon the Art of Poetry. The Ode, 
fays Rapiny ought to have as much Nobleneisy 
Elevation and Tranfport, as the Eclogue has of 
Simplicity and Modefty. *Tis not only the 
Wit that heightens it, but likewife the Matter, 
for its Ufe is to fmg the Praifes of the Gods, 
and to celebrate the iUuftrious Actions of Great 
Men^ fo it requires to fuftain all the Majefty of 
its Chara£i:er, an exalted Nature, a great Wit, 
a daring Fancy, an Expreffion noble and. feark- 
ling, yet pure and corre£l. All the Briuuieis 
and Life which Art has by its Figures, is jiot 

fufficient 
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Efficient to heighten the Ode fo far as its Cha- 
rafter requires. But the reading alone of P/«- 
dar is more capable to infpire this Genius, than 
all the Refleftions in the World. Horace found 
the Art to join all the Force and high Flights 
of Pindar with all the Sweetnefe and Delicacy 
of Anacrion^ X.0 make himfelf a new Charafter' 
by uniting the Perfeftions of the other two. 
For befides that he had a "Wit naturally ple^- 
fant, he had Noblenefs in his Conceits, and De- 
licacy in his Thoughts and Sentiments. TTie 
Parts of his Odes that he was willing to finifh 
are always Mafter-pieces, but it requires 'a very 
clear Apprehenfion to difcern all his Wit ; there 
are many fecret Graces and hidden Beauties in 
his Verfe, that few can difcover. He is the 
only Latin Author that writ well in that Verie 
among the Antients» 

HORJCE^ feys Scaliger, b the moft exaft 
and elaborate of all the GreeJt and Latin Poets $ 
his Lyricks have an harmonious and majeftick 
Sound ; his Odes are to full of Fancy and 
Beauty^ fo much Purity in the Stvle, fo great a 
Variety, and fuch new Turns \n the Figures, 
thai tney are not only Proof againft- the Cen- 
fure of Critidcs, but aJfo above the higheft En- 
comiums. Thefe Compofitions of his are of 
feveral forts, they are either Moral, Panegyri*- 
cal, or Bacchanalian ; in his Lyrick Poems up«- 
on divine Matters he is grave and majeftick ; 
in thofe which contain the Praife of his Heroes, 
pompous and fublime ; in thofe that relate to 
Pleafure and free Enjoyment, gay and lively. 
In his Iambics he is fevere and cutting. That 
which will diftinguifh his Style from all other 
PoeCs> is the Elegance of his Words, and Nu^ 
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meroufnefs of his Verfe; there is nothing fo 
delicately turned in all the Roman Language. 
There appears in every Part of his Diction^ 
or (to fpesdc EngUJb) in all his Expreffions, a 
kind of noble and bold Purity. His Words aie 
chofen with as much £xactne(s as Ptrgifsy but 
there feems to be a greater Spirit in them. There 
is a fecret Happiness attends his Choice, wfaidi 
in Petronius is called Curiofa FeUcitas^ which I 
fuppofe he had from the feliciter Auien of /&- 
race himfelf. But the moft diftinguifhing Part o£ 
all his Character feems to be his Brifkneis, his Jol* 
lity, and his Grood-humour. His Carmen Secukri 
he compofed ^t the exprels CoaaxiaixA-^lt Augu/ha 
Cafar. 

HORACE^ by his natural Temper^ wasin* 
dinable to Satire, but rather to genteel Raille- 
ry than {harp Reproaches ; he feems capaUe b^ 
his Genius of any thing, but diiefly applied 
himfelf to Satire, by the Tendency of his natu« 
ral Gaiety, which made him rally fo pleafiuitly 
upon all Occalions. He had found in his Na-» 
tare the Seeds of this Character, which be af«> 
terwards cultivated with fo much Succefi : And 
beins a Courtier himfelf, and a little loofe in 
bis Morals, I mean the Practice, it was Pru-» 
dence in him to indulge his Vein rather in ex« 
pofmg the Fopperies and Abfurdities of the Age^ 
than icourging its Vices, which were certainly 
great and numerous enough, tho' Men had not 
yet triumphed in fuch open and monflrous 
Enormities, as muft difhonour any other Reign 
but that of Nero and Domtian. He was not a 

f)roper Man to arraign the fcandalous Vices, at 
eaft if the Stories which we hear of him are 
\true;i that he practiced ibme of them, wiuch out 
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%{ honour to him^ I forbear to mention. It 
was not for a Clodius to accufe Adulterers, e- 
f|>eciaHy when Augujlus was of that Number; 
fo that, tho' his Age was not exempt from the 
worft of Villanies, yet our Poet was not fit to 
reprefent them in an odious Character^ becaufe 
himfelf was dipt in fcnne of die fame Actions. 

This Poet has peailiarly adapted die Style of 
his Verfe to the Defign of his Work, it is near- 
ly allied to Profe in his Satires and Epiftles. By 
this means he purfucs his Subject more dofe- 
ly, and reafons without declaiming. He ran* 
facked the Schoob of the Philofj^ers, and ex« 
tracted from them a Sett of admirable Principles 
for the Direction of Human Life. There is 
not» £iys Blmdd^ any thing ivnong the Antients, 
which is more proper to imprint upon the Mmd 
true Sentiments of moral Honefly, than the 
Works of Horace* His Advice is applicable to 
all Occafions, he includes in his Difcourfes not 
only all the Rules of Morality, but alfo of civil 
Converfation^ He is teadiing us in every LtnC)^ 
and is perpetually moral \ he had found out the 
Skill of Vir^ to hide his Sentences, to give you 
the Virtue of them without (hewing them in 
their full Extent. Folly was the proper Quarry 
of Horace^ and not Vice ; and as there are but 
few notorioufly wicked Men, in compariiba 
with a Shoal of Fools and Fops, fo 'tis a hardtf 
thing to make a Man wife than to make him 
hondl:. His Divine Wit left nothing uiitoudi'd, 
he entered into the inmofl RecefTes of Natuic^ 
found out the Imperfections even of the moft 
Wife and Grave, as well as of the Common 
People. He laughs to (hame all Follies,' and 
infmuat^ Yirtuq jcadior by funUiar Examples 
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than by Severity of Precepts. His Satires an(f 
Epiftles, befides their Salt and Spirit, have the 
Air of a genteel Negligence, and unforced £a- 
fktitk^ which no Study or Diligence of Imita- 
tion can reach. There is that Purity of Style 
and Pleafantry of Humour,- that are no le6 ad- 
mirable and entertaining in their kind, than 
the Grandeur of Virgii He cverv where fhews 
himfelf to be a Scholar and a Critick, a Gentle- 
man and a Courtier. His Sprightlineis of Ima- 
gination is> temper'd with Ju^ment^ and he 
is both a pleafant Wit, and a Man of Prudence. 
If he had undertaken an Epic Poem»- no doubt 
but he had fucceeded. That Pafl^e is woncbr^ 
fully commended, wherein he gallantly pleads his 
Incapacity for Heroic Poetry m Idty^and H&» 
roick Lines ; 



dupidum^ Pater optime^ Vires 
Deficiuniy nee enim quivis horrentia piUs 
Agmirutj nee fra£ta pereuntes cufpide Galbs^ 
jfut la bent is equo defer i bit vulnera Part hi. 

J have the Will^ bta when IJirive to flyy 

H4y Win^i too weak, nor can I fly Jo higby 

For 'tis not every one can paint a tVar^ 

How Iron Armies dreadful gay appear^ 

The G^Sa falling by a braver Force^ 

Or wounded P^thians ttmbUng from their H$rjil 

His Tract de Arte Poetica^ which is reallj 
no more than an Epiftle to the two Piffsy is 
an exceHent Piece of Criticifhv as weU as his 
other Epiftles and Satires, yet it is fuppofed to 
be a Work not fo well iintfhed as might sea- 
ibnably have been expected^ from; .the H«nd of 

fa 
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^fc great a Maften The Oeconomy, fays VoJJiuSi 
which Horace has obferved in his Art of Poetry, 
is not very regular nor exact, all that he conn- 
der'd was, to heap together a great many Rules 
and Precepts, without regarding Method or Or- 
der. This Piece is no more than an Interpreta- 
tion of Ariftotles Treatife of Poefy, and this 
Poet was the firft who propofed this great Model 
to the Romans ; he obferved as little Method as 
Ar'ifiotle did, becaufe, perhaps, it was writ in an 
Epiftolary Form, whofe Character ought to be 
free, and without Conftraint* 

But after all, fays Dryden^ the Delight which 
Horace gives me, is but languifliing ; he may ra- 
yi(h other Men, but I am too ftupid and infenft- 
ble to be tickled. When he barely grins himfelf, 
and, 2LS Scaiiger fays, only fhews his white Teeth, 
he cannot provoke to any Laughter. His Urba-^ 
jiity, that is^ his Good Manners, are to be com- 
mended, but his Wit is faint 4 and his Subjeftj^ 
if I may dare to iay fo, almoft infipifd. His low 
Style is according to his Subjefl:, diat is, gene- 
rally groveling. He was a Rival to LuciUus his 
Predeceffor, and was refolved to furpais him in 
Jiis own manner. LuciUus^ as we fee by his re-* 
xnaining Fragments, minded neither his Style nor 
his Numbers, nor his Purity of Words, nor his 
Jtun of Verfe. Horace therefore copes with hini 
in that humble way of Satire, writes under his 
own Force, and carries a dead Weight that he 
may match his Competitor in the Race. This 
I imagine was the chief Reafon why he minded 
only dieClearneis of his Satire, and die Clean- 
nefs of Expreffion. Without afcending to thbfe 
Heights, to which his own Vigour might have 

carried himi but limiting his i)efires oiAfto 
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the Conqueft of Luciliusj he had his Ends of his 
Rival who lived before him, hut made way for 
a new Conqueft over himfelf bjr Juvenal his 
Succeffon 

HORACE^ for aught I know, might have 
tickled the People of his Age ; but among the 
Moderns, if we believe Dryden^ he is not fo fuc- 
cefsful. They who fay he entertains fo pleafant* 
ly, may perhaps value themfdves on the Quick- 
ncfs of their own Underftandings, that they can 
fee Jefts farther off than other Men. They may 
find occafion of Laughter in the Iflt-Battk of 
the two Buffoons^ Sormentus and CicerruSj and 
hold their Sides for fear of burfting, when Rupi^^ 
Uus and Perjius are fcolding. For my own part, 
I can only like the ChanuSter of all four, which 
are judicioufly given ; but for my heart I cannot 
fo much as fmile at their infipid Raillery. I fee 
not why Perfius fliould call upon Brutus to re- 
venge him on his Adverfary, and that becaufe he 
had killed Julius Cafar for endeavouring to be a 
King, therefore he fliould be defired to murder 
RupiUus^ only becaufe his Name was Mr. King, 
A miferable Clench, in my Opinion, for Heract 
to record. Were all his Satires of diis Strain, 
the Poet would certainly have forfeited, by vn-it- 
ing them, all the Reputation he teKl^in^by his 
Odes. But this feems to have been a Juvenile 
Work, and therefore the more cxcuiable« 
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A. TIBU LLU S. 

aLBIUS TIBULLUSy the Prince of the 
^" Elegiack Writers, was bom at Rome about 
Six hundred and ninety Years after the Founda- 
tion of the City. That he was bom upon the 
fame Day with Ovid is an Error of a long Hand- 
ing, but is now fully difcovered and given up. 
He had the Name of Jlbiusj fome fuppofe, from 
the Beauty of his Complexion. Horace feems to 
give another Turn to it, when, whether dcfign*d 
or accidental, he plays upon his Name* 

Albi^ 
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Albi, nojirorum fermmum Candide Judepc."^ 

His Family was of principal Note, his Parents be- 
ing of the Equeftrian Order, illuftrious both in 
Peace and War ; to the Advantages of a Noble 
Birth, he receiv'd the additional Privilege of a 
plentiful Eftate, and the peculiar Graces of a 
beautiful and comely Perfonage. 
' He fcarce began to be known to the World, 
before he found the Favour and Friendihip of 
MeJJhla Corvinus^ one of the braveft and politeft 
Men among the Romaks^ a Patron worthy our 
Poet, famous as to martial Affairs, an acimira- 
ble Judge of Learning, and a curious Orator j 
for which he was fo remarkable, that Cicero had 
an extraordinary Value for him, even when but 
young. To this Great Man Virgil dedicated 
his Ciris ; Horace mentions him with great re- 
fpeft, and ^intilian ranks him among his Ma.* 
iters of Oratory. 

'- THESfi Advantages of Wealth and Beauty, 
added to a gay Temper, led our Poet very early 
into a Perfuit of all thofe Pleafures and Extra- 
vagancies, whereto Youth are ufually inclined ; 
among which the Efteem of Women, and the 
Perfuits of Love were the chief. The lirft Mif- 
trefs that engaged his Mind, was that Lady whom 
he addreffes under the Name of Delia i but Apu- 
leius has obliged us with her right Name, whicji 
>vas Plania : Whether (he was married during the 
time of his Amours with her or before is doubt- 
ful ; he in fome Places writing to her and inviting 
her into the Countnr, as if difengaged from any 
Confinement \ and m others railing at the ftri<^ 
Watch kept over her, and advifmg her to deceive, 
them : Arts which jQiie prefently Icarn'd, and to that 

Perfe^onj 
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Perfection, as to deceive even her Inftru£tar ; and 
notwithftanding his Fondnefs for her, fhe had 
more Favourites than were confiftent with the 
Quiet of TibuHus. 

The fecond Miftrefs was fhe who is called 
by the Name of Neara^ tho' placed the third 
in his Works ; but fince Oifidhas told us Nemejis 
15 the laft, it is to be fuppofed this Lady was be- 
tween Delia and her. The Name is by Fabricius 
faid to be generally applied to a common Woman 
of the Town, but I think without the lead: Rea- 
fon, fince we find it frequently applied to Perfons 
not bearing that Chara6ler. Thus Homer ufes it, 
and Flaccus reckons it among the Names of the 
chief Women of Lemnos ; to which we may add 
the faithful Attendant upon Cleopatra at her 
Death. Nor can it be imagin'd that (he was a 
Woman of a loofe Chara6ler, fince he addrefles 
her at a greater Diftance than the reft, feems to 
expoftulate with her upon her Unkindnefs in dis- 
liking him, rather than her Bafenefs in deceiving 
him, and by calling her Chafte, has removed all 
Caufe for fuch Sufpicion ; he feems to have a De- 
fire of marrying her, but upon being difappointed 
we hear no more rriention 6i her. And Ovid is 
lilcnt upon this account when he reckon* up his 
other Miftrefles, I fuppofehaving a Regard to her 
as Woman of Quality and Charadter. It is not 
unlikely that this is the fame with that ^fycera 
whom Horace mentions to Tibtdlus^ when he bids 
him not to be overtroubled at her efteeming ano- 
ther more than him, tho' fome think it is Ipoken 
of Nemejis. 

His third and laft Miftrefe wa& NerHiJis^ a Per- 
fon for whom he feems to exprefe the greateft Paf- 
fion, a Woman of a -covetous ana tnercenary 

Vol. L L • "Xw^^^^^ 
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Temper, which he frequently complains ofc O- 
vid makes mention of this Lady as much cele- 
brated by him, as does Martial\i\xmkj and gives 
her a Charafter not very commendable. As for 
Sulpiciay whom he has likewife complimented, 
{he feems to be no odierwife a Favourite of his, 
than as fhe was eileemed by Mejfala and Cerin-' 
thus J tho' fome deny that Piece in Praife of Sul- 
picia to be writ by him, but take it to be com- 
pofed by fome Perfon in the time of Domitian ; 
and that flie was the fame whom Martial WVsvfik 
ccleV rates, Wife of Calenus. But tho' there is 
fuch a Perfon mentioned by Martial^ it is by no 
mear.s to bp inferred frcm thence, that there was 
no other finp Woman of that Name but fhe ; nor 
was it worth the while of any other Poet to in- 
vent all thofe little Pieces in the fourth Book, and 
fix the Names of Mejfala and Cerinthus to them ; 
they rather feem to be the gav EfFeft of fome lit- 
tle Incidents in their Acquaintance. She is here 
in one place called the Daughter of Servius Suhi-* 
auSf who was Conful^ and killed at Mutiw^ be- 
ing fent thither by the Senate against Aj»tbonj» 
Whoever fhe was, fhe i^ fuppofed to be ;afingular 
Favourite of Meffala^ and celebrated by -him in 
his Poems \ which Virgil hints at in writing to 
■ 'ejfala. 

Thus Tibullus gaily trifled away the early 
Part of his Life, and made JJfe of the Advice he 
be gives others to employ their time, and feize 
every Pleafure as it comes. But however he 
plight value the Ladies, there lies a heavy Charge 
againfl him of a deteflable Crime, too common 
at that time, as it is at this. And indeed fome 
Part of his Writings give too much Caufe of Su* 
ijpipioni but this perhaps m»y rather proceed 

from 
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from the rafli Conje6hires of his Readers, than 
from any Dcfign or real Inclination of his. The 
Notions of Platonic Love were top common at 
that time, and it was no ftrahge thing to write 
in a Style exfHreffive of Terms too amorous for 
our Ears. 

The Perfons he is faid to efteem, were Ma- 
ratus and Tytius ; the firft was a Phaniciany and 
fo called from a City in that Country called 
Marathon^ mentioned by Mela^ his true Name 
being Cyrus^ as it was conmion to call Captives 
or Slaves by the Name of Kings and Perfons of 
former Note, 

Lib. I. Eleg. 4. 
Alas ! how Marathus a thoufand ways 
Dijlra5is my Seul^ and Mils me with Delays f 
No Rules' or Precepts ferve to gain his Love^ 
Nor Arts avails nor any Means can move ; 
Indulge my Love^ left I in time Jhall grow 
A common Town-Talk^ and a pointed Shcw^ 
Scorned and derided by the youthful Train^ 
' For teaching Rules myfelfmuft own are vain. 

This is that Cyrus whom Horace fpeaks of as a 
Suitor of Pholoe\ 

Aibi'i ne doleasy &c« Od. 1. i. Od« 33. 

Albius dejijiy dejijl to moum^ 

Too mindful of fair Glycera'f Scnrn : 

Nor farther urge the mournful Strain^ 
Norfngfoft Elegies in vain : 

Since Jhe for one more young than you^ 
Forgets bor Faith y andir^ais bir Vow. 

L z Qftftdor^ 
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Confider^ fair Lycoris* Pain 

For Cyrus, meets a cold.Difdain ; 

While Cyrus with a different VieWj 
Does prmd Pholoe'j L&ve purfue. 

But Wohes with Goats ft>all join erejbe 
Confent to on^fo vile as he. 

HewasaRivalto /fer^f^, and that a dangerous 
one too ; for Horace reprefcnts him as a proud 
haughty Perfon, and a rafh Punifher of a jilt- 
ing Miflrefs. 

^-^Nec metues protey-vanij &c. Od. L i. Oi 17. 

Nor fancy Cyrns fear y he s far away^ 

He Jhall not fee ^ nor feize<f nor tear 

Thy Chapletfrom thy Hair, &c. 

I fuppofe he was no great Favourite of Horace 
upon this fcore, and therefore to this Character he 
in another Place adds that of a bafe, inconftant 
Man. 

TITIUS is fuppofed to be that Septimiusy or 
Septimius Tltiusj 2l Lyrick Poet, who was fkmi* 
liar with Horace ; he wrote hkewife Tragedies 
and Comedies, but his Works arc loft. He has, 

a** s the old Scholiaft upon Horace^ a famous 
Dnument by the Via Appia at Artciay a Town 
in Latium. 

^/WTitius, Rffmanalreviy &c. 

Epift. Lib. 2. £p. 3« 

And what doth Titius, he of growing Fame^ 
Who doth not fear to drink ^Pindar*j Stream^ 
Whofcoms known Springs andLakes, that glorious he^ 
Andiihwflly and doth ho think of rmf 

But 
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But the Life of Tibullus was not intirely 
taken up with Eafe and Indolence; for about 
the twenty-eighth Year of his Age the Panmni^ 
ans began to rebel, againft whom Meffala went, 
and with him our Poet, In which Expedition, 
he fays, he faw a Man at Aruftnum above ^ 
hundred Years of Age, and even then a vigorous 
aflive Soldier. fiGs fecond Expedition wa^ 
with Meffala into Syria^ of which he grievoufly. 
complains in his laft Elegy of the firft Book^ 
Meffala was fent with an extraordinary Powei: 
into Syrla^ in which Expedition Tibullus attend-i 
ed him ; but touching at Cor/uj he fell dan-« 
geroufly ill, - and was forc'd to ftay bdiind upon 
that Ifland^ but afteirwards recovering, he folr 
lowed him into CiSciaj Syrioy and Egypt. If 
he had died of that Illnefs, he defired this Epitaph 
might be infcribed over him : 

« 

Hicjacet immiti cmfumptus morU Tibullus, 
yi^Sdlzxa Urrd elum fefuiUirqui nuxri. 

Here lies Tibullus^ij/« hy DeatU s fort. Iiand% 
Who follow^ dM&ml?^ by Sea and Land, 

His laft Appearance in publick Afiairs was his 
Attendance upon Meffala^ in the Expedition to 
Jquitain^ whither Meffala went Proconful. In 
this War he behaved with Dignity, and was re- 
warded with military Honours. After which, 
returning to Rome^ and being weary of a Courfc 
of Life fpent partly in Folly, and partly in pub- 
lick Diftradtions, he began to think of devoting 
the reft of his Days to Eafe and Quiet j and tho' 
his Eftate was much impaired, yet having enough 
left to live, retired with Dignity ^ be withdrew 

L 3 v> 
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to his ancient and pleafant Seat in Pedana^ ttk. 
fsii from RoTjUj where he appl/d himfi^ diidb p 
to Philofophy, intermingling diofe Studies villi 1^ 
the fofterAmufements of Poetry. 1^ 

Albiy noftrvrum fenmnum^ &c. £p. I. i. E^f 

Albius! thefineftjudgi tfaUIwritej 

In what Amufement do you take delight ? 

Do you at Pedan thefift Minuter ufgy ' 

In writing what exceeds Parmenfis* Mufe ? 

Or do you walk theJUmtheabhy Wood, 

Studying whafs tuortfy of the fFife and Good? \ 

For thou^rt not alia oody void of ACndj 

Tihe Gods to thee a beauteous Form offigfid* 

7heygave thee Riches with a Hand prof uftj 

And gave theegerirous Power and Art to ufe. 

What fonder Wijhes could a Nurfe en^loyy 

For nea^ris Indulgence on herfinfrtte Boy ? 

Than for a bounteous Share of Wit and Senfe^ 

AndPou/r of Words and ready Eloptence^ 

Favour and Pame^ and a contintt d Heakh^ 

And cleanly Diet^ and fufficient Weatb? 

By the Mufe of Parmenfs he means Caffius of 
Parma^ a celebrated Elegiac Poet^ who» fiding 
with Brutus and Caffius^ was put to deaths after 
their Defeat, by Order of Augtiftus. 

This Courfe of Life had dbe additional Ad- 
vantage of contracting an intimate Friendfhip 
with the greateft Men of that A^ as Virgilf 
whom he copies exa<SUy in his Prodigies, and 
therefore without doubt had been familiar with 
his Works* He contracted an extraordinary Inti« 
macy with Horacey the fitted Perfon to engage 
as a Friend^ beings as Sir WiUiam Temple hat 
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obfervM, the ercatcft Matter of Life, and of true 
Senie in the Conduft of it. From him Tibullus 
bsts received a Compliment, greater perhaps than 
he has paid to 2itiy other Peribn, when he calls him 
a polite and curious Judge of his Works, and at- 
tributes to him a fine and true Relifli of iiis Wri- 
tings* We find in his Worics the Name of Ma^ 
cer, with whom he was doubtlefs familiar, whom 
fome will have to be Pompeius Macer^ Library- 
Keeper to Jugujius ; but thePerfon here meant was 
the famous Mmlius Mactr^ who was likewife in- 
timate with Virgily and by him mentioned under 
the Name oiMopfusy as Servius has obferv'd. 

It has caufed an Enquiry, what could be the 
Reafon that Tibullus and Propertius make no 
mention of each, other, itiev being the two &- 
mous Men at that time tor die fame Studies. 
Some have ima^ned it was Emulation in them : 
add to this, that Praperfiut is not a little full of 
himfelf, vainly oftcntatious of his Learning, and 
boaft& diat he was the firft fucce(sful in £1^ 
among the Romans*. The Vanity of which, ft- 
tullusy who was fuperiour (as fome conceive) 
both in Quali^ and Learning, faw with a filent 
Scorn, as doubtlefs did Horace^ who never men- 
tions him,, though he was a Retainer to Mecanas 
his Patron* 

Happy in fuch a Circle of Acquaintance 
he lived refpefted, without troubling himfelf 
with Bufineis of State. He did not approve of 
the Condudt of Affairs at that time ; he was a 
profefled Enemy to Pomp and Grandeur, and 
fo frequently dwells upon the Praife of the old 
Commonwealth and primitive Roman Simpli- 
city, that we may reafonably fuppofe he was no 
great Friend to a Court confifting of Pride and 
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Luxury. We do not in all his Works find him 
either praife the Government of Augujim^ or 
the generous Miniftration of Mecanas^ tho' all 
his Cotemporaries have, and he could fometimes 
fcarce avoid it ; but as he had the rigid Pride 
not to flatter them, fo he had the difcreet Cau- 
tion not to flicw his Diflike, but rather is fi- 
lent. When he has recited all the Prodigies 
forerunning the Death of Cafar^ he never men- 
tions the Occafion of their appearing, and ra-» 
ther puts a Conftraint upon his own Opinion, 
by paffing over in Silence, what no other but 
himfelf would. As a competent Fortune fecured 
him from Flattery in order for a Support^ fo his 
avoiding publick Affairs protected him from the 
Strokes of Envy. 

But eight Years were fcarce fpent in his hap- 
py Retirement, and he had but iuft time to fix 
his Schemes of Life, and tafte the Pleafures of Eafe, 
when Death, eager for fo valuable a Prize^ 
feiz'd him, and put an End to all his Defignsw 
This happened in the forty-fourth Year of nis 
Age, the fame Year in which ^/r^// died. Whilft 
he lay dangeroufly ill, his great Concern was^ 
that he could not embrace his Delia in his laft 
Moments 5 but Fortune gratified him in this> 
{ox Delia and Nemejis paid him the laft Rite5<i 
and attended his Obfequies with the utmoft Tcn- 
dernefs and Affeflion. Domitius Marfus^ a Poet 
of that Time, has written this Epitaph upon the 
Occafion : 

Te quoque Virgilio comitem non aqua Tibulle, 
Mors yuvenem campos miftt ad Elyjios. 

Nef^ret aut Elegis molles quijieret amoresy 
Aut camretforti regia Ulta Pede^ 

Anct. 
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AndyoU'i TibuHus, Death cmjlrairidto go 
^ToofooTt with Virgil to the Fields below \ 
Leji any Poet Jhould with us remain^ 
ITo weepfoft Laves in Elegiack Vein^ 
Orjtng of Battles in a lofty Strain. 

The Elegy of Ovid upon the Death of 27- 
hullus is a fine Poem, it begins thus s 

Amo. I. 3. EI. g. 
If fair Aurora wept for Memnon deadj 
And Thetis Tears for her Achilles^^^, 
If mighty Goddeffes to Grief mu ft boWy 
And be affeSied by infer ioitr Woe ; 
Then weeping Elegy thy Locks unbind^ . 
And throw thy Trejfes carelefs to the JVind* 
See the foft Mafler of thy moving Strain^ 
The, eafy^ tender^ Elegiack Vein^ 
See thy TibuUus' breathlefs Body laid^ 
With Flames fur rounded on the funeral Bed* 

See Venus' Son exprefs the utmofi Moan^ 
Reversed his Quiver and his Arrows gone j 
Venus herfelf cannot her Sorrows hide^ 
But grieves as much as when Adonis died. 

Elegy, fays Raptn, by the Quality of its. 
Name^ is deftin'd to Tears and Complaints, and 
therefore ought to be of a doleful Charafler j 
but it has been frequently ufed in Subjefts of 
Te .dernefs and Matters of Love. The Latins 
have been more fuecefsful therein (by what ap- 
pears to us) than the Greeks \ for little remains^ 
to us of Philetas and Tyrtaus^ ^ho were famous 
in Greece for this kind of Verfe. They who have 
writ Elegy beft among the Latinsy -are Tibullus^ 
Fropertius and Ovid. Tibullus is elegant and 

L 5 Y^c^s.v 
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pDlite ; Propertius noble and high ; but Ovid is to 
be preferred to both, becaufe he is more natura}, 
more moving and more paf&onate, and thereby 
he has better exprefTed the Character of £1^ 
than the others : But with all his £xa£ine(s, Tt- 
hullus fialls fliort in his Panegyrick of Mejfala\ 
$Q hard it is to praife well. Scauger likewife cen- 
fures this Poem ; he fays it is fo loofe and cardefs, 
and fo deftitute either of Vigour or Harmony, that 
it is natural to believe it was publiihed before it was 
finifhed, and that the Author had not leifure to put 
his laft Hand to it. 

^INTILIAN^ an excellent Judge of the 
Roman Language, and of thofe who wrote in it, 
gives to Tibuttus the Preference of all the Elegiac 
Writers. In Elegy, favs he, we challenge the 
Greek Writers, of whicn the neabeft and the moft 
elegant, in my Opinion, is Tibullus y fome indeed 
prefer Propertius to him ; Ovid is more lafcivious 
than either of them, and Callus more roi^h and 
unpolifhed. 

It is certain that the Thoughts of this Poet 
throughout are inimitably foft and tender, humble 
and fubmiffive, yet never groveling, baie or mean^ 
in his Writings, fays Lip/iuSj the Latin Tongue 
appears accoraing«to its tru^and native El^ance. 
This Writer, favs ScaUger^ is almoft every where 
uniform and of a piece, he is confiftent with 
himfelf, and iuftains his Character ; he generally, 
gives one and the fame Turn to things ; he is die 
moft polite of all the Elegiac Writers j but his. fo 
often ufing the infinitiveMoods of the pneterperfe£t 
Tenfe of five Syllables, fuch as continuf/siy difcu' 
luifse, iucrepuifsej pertinuifsiy and many others^ is a 
thing very uupleafant andf difagreeable. 

Hk 
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He has left us four Books oi Elegies ; his Pane- 
gyrick upon Mejfala is fufpefted ; the finall Pieces 
at the End of the fourth Book (except the thir- 
teenth) which Scaltger calls hard, languid, and 
rough, are fo poor and trifling, that it is impoflible 
to make any thing of them. They either do not 
belong to TibuUus^ or never received his laft 
Hand, and remain unfiniflied. 



Tibullus. Vide Catulkmi* 
Editions of A. TIBULLUS. . 

Tibullus ad opt,M^S,cafiigatusy Notts Far, Indi^ 
€ihu5 necnon Figuris illuftratus a Jane Brouckhuiio. 

Amft. 1708. 4to. 
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I^EXTUS AURELIUS. PROPERTIUSy 
an Elegiac Poet, ddcended from an Eque- 
ftrian Family, was born at Mevania, a Town in 
Umhria : His Father was a Man of fome ^tereft 
in his Q)untry, and taking the part of Lucius > 
Antoniusy was put to Death by die Command 
of Jugujlusj who felzed upon his Eftate, and 
reduced his Children to great Diftrefs.. He came 
to Rome vtry. young, and giving up his Time 
and Studies to Poetry, to which his Genius na- 
turally inclined him, he was iboii diftinguifh'd, 
and introduced into the Favour of the chief of 
the; Roman Wits, of Mecanasy of GaUus-^ Ovid 
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and Tihullus, Mecanas attending upon Augu- 
Jlus into GYeecCy entertained Propertius in his 
Company. He had a Houfe upon the Efquiline 
Mount. He expreffed the greateft Tendernefs 
for Hoftia his Miftrefs, whom he celebrated un- 
der the Name of Delia. Martial obferves, that 
the Poet and the Miftrefs were equally obliged to 
each other ; he for being infpired to write by her 
Charms and Beauties, and Oie for being iminortat 
by his Elegies. 

CynxKi2ifacundi Carmen juvenile Properti 
Accepit famam^ nee minus ipfa dedit. 

He is fuppofed to have been eight Years older 
than Ovid^ and to have died about the fortieth 
of his Age, which is all to be met with concern- 
ing him. 

He has left us four Books of Eleoiesi and 
propofed chiefly to imitate Callimachus in that 
kind of Writing. A particular Account of him 
is to be found among the Greek Poets. He 
had two other Favourites, whom he admired and 
aimed to follow, Mimnermus and Philetas ^ z 
fhort Charadter of thefe Poets will ferve to il- 
luftrate and explain the Abilities of Propertius. 
Mimnermus was much older than Callimachus^ 
was born at Colophon^ and lived in the Time of 
Solon, There are but few Fragments of him 
remaining, yetfufficient to (hew him an accom- 
plilhed Mafter of Elegy, in which, though ^«i«- 
tilian has given Callimachus the Crown, yet /ft- 
race makes Mimnermus the Superior. 



\ 
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Thenjiraight in his Opinion Pm Divme^ 
Alcasus; iamU', and what is he in mine ? 
Callimachus, orwould'he more ? Mimnermus' Fame 
He gets, and glories in a borrowed Name^ 

Propertius in Love-Matters, and in the Defcrip-- ' 
tion of the fofter Pleafures, ventures to prefer 
him to Homer, as the more eafy, and the more 
moving of the two : 

Plus in amore valet Minmermi verfus Homeroj^. 
Carmina marifuetiis lania quarit amor* 

Greater in Love Mimnerm than Homer reigns. 
For gentle Love demands as gentle Strains. 

His Temper feems to have been as truly Poetical 
as his Writings, entirely bent on Pleafures and 
on Love, and an Enemy to the lighteft Cares of 
common Buiinefs. Horace has quoted his Opinion 
about the Infignificancy of all human Enjoyments, 
if not temper'd with pleafant Humours and ealy 
Paflions. 

Si Mimnermus uti cenfetjine amore jocif que j 
Nil eji jucundum, vivas in amore jocifque. 

If nothing, as Mimnermus drives to prove. 
Can ne'er be pleafant without wanton Love. 

This Poet was a Piper as well as a Writer of Ele- 
gies ; and Nanno, the Lady that pafies for his Mif 
ftreis, is recorded to have got her Livelihood by 
the fame Profeffion. Hermejianax in Athenaus 
makes him the Father of Elegy, and the Inventor 
Hpf the Pentameter Verfe. 
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Mimnermus/'fy? to charm his racking Carey 
Fratrf d the Joft Spirit of Pentameter. 

Phiktas was of the Ifland of Coosj and flourifhef 
in the Time of Alexander the Great ; Propertitu 
pays him a high Compliment ; he fays, that the 
Mufe Calliope^ in order to qualify him to write 
upon die Delicacies of Love, infpired him with, 
the Spirit of Pbiletasy which he calls dipping hua 
in the Philetean Stream^ 



-^— Lymphifqtte a fonte petitisj 
Ora Philetea mjira rigavit aqua. 

The three Mafters of Elegy were Proper-^ 
tius^ TibuUus and Ovid\ TibuUus. has a flowing 
Sweetnefs in his Hexameters^ which exceeds that 
of all the Elegiac Writers ;: Ovid was too negli^ 
gent in his Venification, and Propertius too ftifFand 
bacfh in his, efpecially in making his Pentameters 
generally end with a'Word of many Syllables \. 
'tis fo in his very firftDiflich : 

C)mthia prima fun miferum me cepit ecellisy 
Contaiium nullis ante Cupidinibus, 

Ah me ! *Twas Cynthia firft engaged" my Eyes, 
Smitten before with no Cupidities. 

Tki the Pentameters likewife TibuUus had the 
g^«ater Excellence ; Propertius has too much af- 
fected the Cadence of the Greek Pentameters, 
which does not fo well agree with the Genius of 
the Latin Tongue; and Ovid is not alike eafy 
wid.lbftm his. ^ Tho* *r;i*./'vf jj^ hij Verfe flows. 

more: 
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more fmoothly,. yttPropertius in Art and Labour 
exceeded them all ; he firft fhewed the Way, 
thofe who followed had the Ufe of his Example, 
and he may be juftly ranked among the Greei 
Poets he propofed for his Imitation* 

The Criticks pronounce, with Candour upon 
the Writings of Propertius 5 Manefius prefers 
him to all who have written Elegy among the 
Latins ; for, fays he> though Tibultus be wonder^ 
fully pleafant and elegant, and much more correal 
in the Latin Tongue than he, (who often imi- 
tates the Greek Poets) and is alfo more curious 
and exaft in his Veife,, yet Propertius feems to 
lurpais him in Learning, and alfo in Sweetnefs 
of Temper, fo very obliging and good-natured 
is he ; but though Propertius was of fuch a fweet 
calm^ Temper, yet he fometimes exprefles his 
Paflion with as much Heat and Vehemency as 
the hotteft Lover of them all. Barthius calls him 
a moft ingenious, a moft accurate, and a moft 
learned Writer*, and incomparably well fkilled 
in xJbt^Greek Elegancies., He who loves not 9ro- 
periiusj can never be a Favourite of the Mufes ; 
{o great a Sweetneis is there in his Verfes,, that 
as.tJie Comical Poet obferves,, Nil niji mulfa far 
quitur 5 Every Word . in them feems mixt with 
Honey. So full of Learning are they, that we 
are apt to think they were didlated by ApoUo' 
himfelf. Only,, fays Turnebus^ I could wifh he 
had employed his moft curious fine Fancy tip- 
on fome other Subject than that of Love, that 
fo he might be read by Youth with greater 
Safety, than now he can.. Lipjius; allows that 
there is a deal of abftrufe Learning in Proper^ 
tiusy and that befides die Elegancy and Acute-* 
neis of his Sentences, there are many Things> 

even 
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even in his very Words, wfeich ddcrve bodi 
our Notice and our Praifc. One thing indeed 

is very new, and I cannot tell, fays he, whe- 
ther the like can be found in any other Author; 
and that is, his peculiar Way of ufing the Sim- 
ple Verbs inftead of the Compounds, and out of 
a ftrajipe Opinion of the Elegancy giving the 
Simple Verbs the I'ery fame Signification that the 
Compounds ought to have, which he often does. 
To make the thing plainer, I will give you an 
Example or two : Thus you fliall find n this 
Poet the Vtrh/eilari ufed for in/eilari, tefiari for 
deteflart^ contraiy to all other Authors, Many 
, other Inftances of the like Nature may be found 
in this Writer, which, whoever is ignorant of, 
may be involved in great Difficulties in the reading 
of this Latin Poet. 



Propcrtius. Vtie CatuUum. 
Zditiohs oi PRO PERT lUS: 

Stx. Aur. Propertii Elegiit, tx MSS. recemfii^ 

Jimi] Jani Brouckhufii. Amft. 1702. 410. 
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A Latin Poet, by -Birth a Thracian j Linus 
^fA and Orpheus were of the fame Country, for 
whidi Reafon he refolved to celebrate the Honour 
of it. 

Cumfomno tnertty &c* Praef. !• 3. 

He fays, his Mother was delivered of him on the 
Pierian Hill, made immortal by the Poets, for be- 
ing the Birth-place of the Mufes, 

Ego quern Pierio, b*a Praef. 1. 3. 

His Parentage is uncertain, and fo is the time 
of his Birth. He is fuppofed to have been taken 
captive by OSfavius the Father of Augujtus in 
the Thracian Wars, who made a Prefent of hini 
to his Son. The Emperor finding in his young 
Slave a Difpofition for Learning attended with 
great Induftry, gave him all the Advantage^ 
of a liberal Education, and at length made him 
free. He retained a grateful Remembrance of 
his Patron's Favour, made honourable Mention 
of him upon all Occafions, and after his Death 
paid a venerable Refpeft to his Memory. Tiberius 
fucceeding in the Empire, Phadrus unhappily 
fell under the unjuft Difpleafure of Sejanus the 

Prime Miniiter, and after the Exile of ^fop^ 

com** 
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comppfed fome Fables, which had a particular ' 
Regard to his own Misfortunes i 

Ego porro ilUus^ &c. Praef. L 3. 

JUGUSTUS was very hT)eral in his Bounty 
to Phadrusy but he negleftcd the Oim>rtunity he 
had of growing rich>. ohferving thei>suiger dot 
in thofe diftradttd limes attended upon Perfons ctf 
large Fortunes. He was tindured with the coun 
tnon Vanity of Authors^ he was certain he fliould 
acquire Immortality by his Writii^s, and eter- 
xuzc fats Patron Particuh to all Pofterity l 

ParticulO) cbartisy &C.. Fab. 5. L 5. 

He thinks it an Honour to him, diat a l^erfon of 
Partuulo*s nice Judgment ihould approve his Fa* 
hies. 

A£hi farta bus efty &c» 

Hx had another Patfbn,whom he calls Eutycbus ; 
to him he has infcrib'd his third Book» He lived 
to a great Age» and is fuppofed to have been about 
feventy at the time of his Death. 

, So ihort b the Account that remains of this 
Writer, of whom fo little Notice is taken by the 
Ancients. He turned the Fables of Mfip into 
Iambic Verfe, as he fays himfelf in the Prerace pi 
his Work, which contains five Books : 

Francis Pithceus was the firft that recovered Ae 
Fables oi Phadrus^ and Peter his Brother gave 
them the firft Edition ; afterwards, in die Year 

iixteea 
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- iixteen hundred, they were publifl:ed by NicbB~ 
las Rigoltiui, and dedicated to the great Thu- 
et/iui. His Fables are ^nerally a Work valued 
by the Learned for the Purity of the Langu^, 
which is very like that of Ttrencti and they who 
imagine they difcover fbmething barbarous in bis 
Style, rather fuppofe there muil be fomethineof 
this in it becaufe he was a Thracient than that uey 
could ever really find it fow 
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Naiii te degantUEmii (gum illufiratut in VJitm 
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MARCUS MANILIUSi 

THIS old Latin Poet is little known, tho' as 
worthy of our Acquaintance as manv of 
thofewhoare in great Credit : He layhuriea in 
the German Libraries, not heard of in the World 
till Poggius publifhed him near two Centuries ago. 
There is a dead Silence concerning hind among 
the Learned of Antiquity, as if he had never 
been, nor can his greateft Admirers find kny Cha- 
radler of him in old Writers. 
- Yet it muft be owned, that he is an Au- 
thor of fome confiderable Age ; the fevereft Cri- 
tlcks allow him to be as old as Theodojius the 
Great, and pretend to find fome particular Phrafes 
in him, which are certain Charafters of him of 
that time. 

Others, whp believe they have very good 
Reafons to place'him higher, find it very diffi- 
cult to account for this univferfal V Silence ; He 
is not, they fay, nientidhed by Ovid in his Ca- 
talogue of Poets, and no wonder, fince he did 
not begin to writ^ before the "Banifhment of 
Ovidj and publifhed notlting before his Death ; 
His Fame did not reach fo far as Pontusy o- 
therwife they are confident there are too many 
Graces in his Poem to be negledled ; at leaft 
the Singularity of his Subjedl would have de- 

fervcd" 
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fen''ed to be taken notice of. But why ^^Z;/- 
tilian doth not propofe him to his Orator, tho' 
he encourages him to read Macer and Lucre- 
tiusj and affirms that a competent Skill in Af* 
tronomy is neceffary to make him perfeft ia 
his Profeffion ? Why the following Philologers 
never ufe his Authority, tho' it might very of- 
ten have been pertinently cited by AgeUius and 
Macrohius ? Why the Grammarians and My- 
thologifls feem to be unacquainted with his Writ- 
ings ? They confefs thefe are Queftions not eaiy 
to be anfwer'd. 

Of this Poet, who is univerfally acknow- 
ledged to have lain very long unknown, and 
about whom, fince he firft appeared in the 
World, fo many Controverfies have rifen, I am 
to give fome Account. His Name is common- 
ly faid to be Marcus Manilius^ which in fome 
t)opies of his Poem is fhortned into Manlius \ 
in others foftned into Mallius. This Varia- 
tion is confiderable, and the common Fault 
of unaccurate Tranfcribers. He is fometimes 
called Caius^ but it is a Matter of no great Con- 
fequence whether his Name was Caius or Mar^ 
£U5f it is no fit Subject for Difpute, becaufe im- 
pofiible to be determined. 

This M. or C, Manilius was bom a Rsman^ 
lived in Rome when Rome was in her Glory, 
commanding the largeft part of the known World, 
and full of the greatcft Men that ever any time - 
produced. This may be eafily colledled from 
various Inftances through the Courfe of the 
Poem. The fame Age that faw Manilius enjoy- 
ed Varro^ Lucretius^ Cicero^ Cafar^ Virgily Variusy 
Horace^ and (to clofe the Catalogue) Auguflus. 
In the banning of this Aftrononucal roem 
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that Emperor is invoked; that very Emperor» 
who was the adopted Son of Julius Cafar^ who 
beat- Brutus and CaJJius at PhiUppi ; overthrew 
P^mpey the Great's Son ; v^o fent Tiberius to 
Rhodes ; who loft three Legions in Germany^ un- 
der the Conunand of Varus ; who routed An-- \ 
ihony and Cleopatra at A^ium\ and faved the 
Raman Empire, by turning that overgrown dif- 
fblute Republick into a well-regulated Monar- 
chy. Here are fo many Charadters, that the 
Perfon cannot be miftaken, not one of them 
agreeing to any but the firft Great Augujius. So 
that this Author lived in that Age to which 
he pretends by fo many veiy particular Circum- 
fiances, or elfe he is a moft notorious Qieat, 
and one of the greateft Importers in the World, 
It is almoft neeolefs to mention the Exceptions 
of thofe Criticks who think his Style impurcy 
or, as they pleafe to fpeak, too barbarous for the . 
Age he pretends to : Indeed Gyraldus endeavours | 
by this very Argument to prove he was no Ra^ i 
man born; but Scaliger laughs at him for his | 
Attempt, and tells him, that he does not dif- 
tinguim between Idiotifms and Barbarifins : And 
the learned VoJJius^ after he had ftudied this Poety 
and confider'd him well, found nothing incon* 
fiftent in him with the Age of Augujius^ and 
the Politenefe of his Court ; and truly moft of the 
Inftances that are produced upon this Head, do not 
faften upon the Author himfelf, but on the Tran- 
fcribers and Publilhers of his Writings. 

This Writer not only lived in the AuguftaK 
Age, but was born under the Reign of that Em- 
peror, not only a Roman^ but of illuftrious Ex- 
tra(Stion, being a Branch of that Noble Family 
the Manila^ wS.o fo Q^Xj^iv^^i^ ^Sc^Q^o&K^Owir^ 
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and fupplied the beft aiid greatcft Offices in the ^^- 
man Commonwealth. Indeed feme have affirm- 
ed, that he was of fervile Condition, and being 
made free, according to Cuftom, took the Name 
of his Patron ; but how fliould he be a Slave, when 
he exprefsly declares himfelf to be a Roman born ? 
for in his fourth Book he fliews a Concern for 
the Intereft of the Roman Commonwealth down 
as low as the Age of Hanntbalj 

Speratum Annibalem no/Iris cecidiffi catenisj 

Hannibal then dejtined to our Chains^, 

Which he could not with any Propriety have done, 
had his relation to that State commenced fo late- 
ly, or had his Anceftors had no Intereft in the 
then Lodes and Viftories of Rome. And feeing 
he was born a Roman,, and of the Family of the 
ManiUiy we may further from fome bther E- 
vidences conclude, that he fprung from a very 
confiderable, if not one of the nobleft Branch^ 
of it ; for if we refle£b that tho' he died young, 

ftt he had been well inftrufted in the feveral 
lyphothefes of the ancient Philofophers, accu- 
rately taught the Dodlrine of the Stoicks^ led 
through adl the intricate Mazes and Subtilties 
of Aftrology ; that he was acquainted with 
Mathematicks, knew all the Mythology of the 
Ancients, and had nm through the Greek Poets ; 
we fhall. find in him all the Signs of a very li- 
beral and coiUy Education, and confequen^ of 
a confiderable Quality, or at leaft a great For- 
tune. But if we refl^ farther, that he was 
converfant at Court, and acquainted viV^ ^^ 
modlib and mccA Fldttq^ of the ¥^^e> ^^^ 
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he made his Compliments in the fame Phrafe 
that the moft intimate and finifli'd Courtier ever 
ufed, we may raife another probable Argument, 
that his Quality was great. Now the Reflec- 
tion may be fupported by one Obfervation made 
on the Compliment he pays Tiberius when at 
Rhodes. He fh^les him Magni Mundi Lumen^ 
ufmg the very fame Word which we find in 
Vclle'.its Paterculusy who wrote all Court Lan- 
guage upon tlie very fame occafion. Altcrum 
RcifuBlica Lunien Tiberius, and retired to RJjodes^ 
ne Ftilgar fuus crientiufn 'Juveniim C. £ff L. Ca;f. 
objiaret initiis^ fays that Hiltorian. 

As to his Place of Birth, fmce we find him 
Tit Rofne when he wrote this Poem, and no Au- 
thor fettles him any where elfe, it may with 
fomeShew of Probability be concluded that he 
was born in that City, in which we are cer- 
tain he both ftudied and led his Life. But if j 
we confider farther, that he takes all Occafions \ 
to fhew his Refpe£t for Rome, that with Zeal j 
he mentions thofe extravagant Honours which 
the Flattery of jf/iay and the Vanity of her own 
Citizens had put upon her, we fliall find fo much 
Veneration in his Writings, that it could not well 
rife from any other Spring than that Piety which 
Men of generous Senfe and Spirit always retain 
for the Places of their Birth. j 

The Poem of Maniiiusj which is at length ! 
come to light, contains a Syftem of the Ancient j 
Aftronomy and Aftrology, together with the Phi- ' 
Jofophy of the Stoicksr. This Piece confifts of 
five Books, he began it when he was young, 
and did not live to finifli his Defign, or ac- 
curately revife what he had written. He wrote 
a fixth Book, but that has not been recover'd. 

That 
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*rhat he was young when he compofed this 
Work may be aemonftrated almoft from every 
Page of it J he is too fierce and fiery for an 
advanced Age, and bounds every Step ne takes. 
When he isr obliged to gives Rules, and is tied 
almoft to a certain Form of Words, he ftrug- 
gles againft thbfe necefiary Fetters, he reaches 
after the ftrongeft Metaphors, ufes the boldeft 
Catachrefes, and againft all the Rules of De- 
cency labours after an Obfcure Sublime^ when he 
fhould endeavour to be plain, intelligible and 
eafy ; but as foon as he hath room to get loofe, 
how wildly doth he rove? He is not free but 
licentious, and ftrives to err greatly. 'Tis need- 
lefs to produce Particulars, fmce they are fo 
vifible in the Prefaces, Fables and Defcriptions 
through his Books ; and upon the whole, it may 
be affirmed, there are fo many Boldneffes fcat- 
tered through his Poem, that a Man may read 
his Youth in his Writings, as well as his Con- 
temporaries could do it in his Face. On the 
contrary, when we find a Warmth in a Man 
of Years, we feel it to be regular, he never 
ftarts, his Pace is equal, and (eldom varies, but 
when his Subje£t forces him to a more than ordi- 
nary Quicknefs. 

By obferving that ManiUus began this Poem 
• when he was young, by his dying young, and 
Jeavinghis Work uncorreA without his laft hand, 
we may be able to give a tolerable Account of 
fome feeming Difficulties that relate to tbi^ Au* 
•thor ; for if it fhould be afked why the firft Book 
is more correft than the reft ? Why the Im- 
purities of Style the Criticks charge upoix him 
are for the moft part pickt out ofdieibcur lail 

Books? Iwould anfwer, we have, oidy the &ft 
. Vol, I. M "wA. 
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and rude. Drau^ts of them, and that as Poets 
and Painta^ are (aid to be very near ally'd, fo 
they agree in nothing more than they do in thi% 
that tho' in their Sketches we fee the Mailer, 
yet we may find fomediing that. the Fin^fiter 
would corre^ To him, who a(ks whir there 
is no Mention of this Poet in anv of the An- 
cients, I would reply, that Maniuus having left 
an uniinifh'd Piece, his Family was ftudious 
both of his Credit and their own ; they careful- 
ly preferv'd the Orphan, but would not expofe it. 
In that Age, when Poetry was raifed to its great- 
eft Height, it had argued the utmoft Fononeis, 
or the extremeft Folly, in a noble Family, to have 
publifh'd a crude unfmi(h'd Poem, and therd>y 
eng^ed their Honours to defend it 

This Mamlius^ without doubt, had a liberal 
Education fuitable to his Quality, and the time 
in which he lived; but his Poem particularly 
ihews him to be well acquainted with the Princi- 
ples of the feveral Se£b of Philoibphers, but ad- 
di£bed to the Stoicks, whofe Hypothefis, in all its 
Out-Lines, bears a very near Refemblance to fome 
of the Theories that are now in fafhion. The 
modem Philofophers build Worlds according to 
the Models of the ancient Heathens, and Zeno is 
the chief Ardiitefi:. 

Thb Stoicks Principles were in ihort thefe: 
They fay, there is One Infinite Eternal Almi^- ' 
ty Mind, which being diffus'd thro' the whole 
Univerle of well order'd and r^ukrly di£- 
pofed Matter, a£hiates every Part of it, and is 
as it were the Soul of this vafl Body. The 
Parts of this Body, they fay, are of two forts, 
die CdefUal, viz. the Planets and the fixt Stars 

and the Ten«ftr\9&) vt%« i^ ^^idx^ ^4 ^ the 
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other Elements about it. The Celeftial con- 
tinue ftill the fame without any Change or Va- 
riation, but the whole fublunary World is not 
only liable to Diffolution, but often hath been, 
andf (hall be again, diflblv^d by Fire. From this 
Chaos, which becaufe it is made by Fire, they 
call Fire, they fay another Syftem would arife, 
the feveral Particulars of it fettling according to 
their refpective Weights. Thus the Earth 
would fink loweft, the Water would be above . 
that, the Air next, and the Fire encompafe the 
other three. But becaufe all the earthy Parti 
are not equally rigid, nor equally difperfed thro* 
the Chaos, therefore there would be Cavities 
and Hollows in fome Places, fit to receive the 
Water, and to be Channels for Rivers. In o- 
ther Places, Hills and Moimtains would rife, 
and the whole Syftem appear in that very Form 
and Figure which it now bears. They farther 
^dd, that this infinite Mind hath made one ge- 
neral Decree concerning the Government of 
the lower World, and executes it by giving fuch 
and fuch Powers to the Celeftial Bodies, as are 
fufficient and proper to produce the defign'd Ef- 
fects. This Decree thus executed they call 
Fate, and upon this Principle their whole SyC- 
tern of Aftrology depends. That fome Things 
happened in the World which were very unac- 
countable, every Da/s Experience taught them 5 
they learn'd alio, or pretended to have learn'd, 
from very many accurate and often repeated' 
Obfervations, that there was a conftant Agree- 
iTient between thofe odd unacountable Acci- 
dents, and fuch and fuch Pofitions of the heave.tv.- 
ly Bodies, andtherefore concluded xVvaX. iJw^fe'&^i- 
dics were concerh^i hi dtofe Effects, Yl^wcfc ^^' 
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began to fettle Rules, and to draw their fcatter*(I 
Obfervations into an Art. And this was the State 
of the Hypothefis and Aftrology of the Stoicks ; 
(I muft call it fo for Diftinction fake, the' nei- 
ther the Hypothefis nor the Aftrology built upon 
it was invented by Zeno^ but delivered down to 
him and his Scholars, by the Chaldeans^ and other 
Philofophers of the Eaft ;) till the Greeks^ ambi- 
tious of making it appear their own, endeavour'd 
to eftablifh, fupport, and adorn it with their Fa* 
bles, and by that means made that which before 
fcem'd only precarious (as all Arts which are 
drawn from bare Obfervation, and not from any 
fettled Principles in Nature muft appear to be) ri- 
diculous Fancies and wild Imaginations. But I 
do not defign an Account, nor a Defence of the 
Aftrology of the Ancients j it has been fpoken a- 
gainft, and derided on the one hand, and fup- 
ported and applauded on the other by Men of 
great Wit, Judgment, Piety and Worth ; and he, 
who (hall take a view of it, will always find e- 
nough in it to divert his Leifure, if not to fatisiy 
his Curiofity., and .to raife his Admiration. 

This is nhe Hythodiefis which Manilius en- 
deavour*d to .explaii> i^ Latin Verfe. Had he 
lived to revife it, w:ehad now had a more beau- 
tiful and correct Piece j he had a Genius equal 
to his Undertaking, his Fancy was bold and darr 
ing, his Skill in the Mathematicks great enough 
for his Defign, his Knowledge of the Hiftory and 
Acquaintance with the Mydiolo^ of the Anci- 
ents general. As l^e is now, fome of the Criticks 
place him amon^ft the Judicious and £legant, and 
all allow him to Jbe one of the ufeful, inflictive, 

k profitable Poets \ he hints at fome Opinions, which 
I^tcr Age$ have thou^X &XXo ^^ \xi^ ^>2csddi: 
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t)wn Difcoveries. Thus he defends the Fluidity 
of the Heavens, againft the Hypoihcfis of jirt/iotU, 
He aflerts that the fixed Stars are not all ia 
the fame concave Superficies of the Heavens, 
and equally diftant from the Center of the World. 
He maintains that they are all of the fame Nature 
and Subftance with the Sun, and that each of them 
hath a particular Vortex of its own ; and laftly, 
he affirms that the Milky Way is only the undif- 
tinguifli'dLuftre of a great many fmall Stars, which 
the Moderns now fee to be fuch thro* the Glafs of 
Galilaa. In fhort, we do not give him too great a 
Character, when wc fay, he is one of the moft dif- 
cerning Philofophers that Antiquity can fhew. 
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OVID. 

pVBLIUS OFIDIUS NJSO, a RMum 
Knight) and one of the celebrated Poets of 
the Auguftan Age, was born at Subno^ a Town 
in the Country of the PeUgni^ about ninety 
Miles from Romi : His Birth fell out about the 
middle of Atarchy in the remarkable Year, when 
the Confuls Hirtius and Panfa were flain in the 
Battle oi Mutina i^nft Anttm. This Battle 
was fought about forty three Years be^e the 
Chrj/tian ^ra, in die Veaf of Rome feven hun- 
dred and ten. He was defcended from an ancient 
Family of great Honour, and of the Ecniefiri^n 
Order ; and being bom to a handfome Fortune^ 
he had the Adv^tage of a ff)oi Educaddiij by 
which he was accomplifhed, and became one of 
the beft-bred Gentlemen of the Age. 

Nature infpired him with lo ftrone a Dif- 
pofition to Poetry, that out of love to me Mu- 
fes he renounced all that Apfdication which 
IS necefTary to thofe who would arrive at Dig-^ 
nities. His Father deiigned him for the Bar» and 
prevailed with him to quit his poetical Studies, 
as a hungry and ftarving Profeffion : He ap[died 
himfelf for feme time to the Study of Eloquence ;, 
his Matters in Oratory were AreUius Fujcus and 
Porcius Latroj under whofe Inftructions he be- 
came a good Advocate ; he fays of himfelf, diat 
he pieaded in Caufea axiiaft TtWai ^^ ^^ Cwc-^ 
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tumvirij and that being chofen Arbitrator in 
fome Law- Suits, he decided them like a Man 
of Honour. 

N^c male commijfa ejiy &c. Trtji, lib. 2. v. 93* 

Before the Decemvirs I have appear^ d^ 
And for the Guilty with Succefs bsen heard: 
In private Matters Vve expiairfd the Laws^ 
Nor could he blame his Judge^ who loft his Caufe. 

But his Inclination to verfiiyinff foon re« 
turn'd, and coming into an ample Fortune up- 
on the Death of his elder Brother, he gave up 
all publick Afiairs, and devoted himfelf wholly 
to the Delights of Poetry. His fine Parts were 
foon diftinguifh'd by the Roman Wits, and in- 
troduced him into the Company of TibuUusy Se^ 
veruSf Sabittusj Gracimts Flaccus^ all Men of 
Quality, and of the firft Note in Learning. He 
foon difcover'd a Genius to all kinds of Poetry, 
in each of which he might have excelled, had he 
ufed more Application in his Youth, and the 
latter part of his Life been lefs unfortunate. 
The natural Indolence of his Temper, joined to 
the Affluence of his Fortune, and his Wit and 
Good4iumour in Converfation, engaged him 
too much in Company with thofe of his own 
and the Fair Sex, to leave him time enou^ to 
be (b correA and exafl in his Compofitions, as 
it is to be wifhed he had been. 

Soon after he had put on the Toga Firilis, 
which was done at feventcen Years of Age, 
Auguftus honoured him with the Lotus Clavus^ 
an Ornament only worn by Perfons of C^ality.^ 
He had three Wives, two of whom Vwt &>j w»d^ 
fooa a&er Marms^ HU bfitWVfe Prr\Ua, >c* 
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tenderly loved ; ihe had a Tafte for Poetfy, zxA 
not oiuy proved the beft of Wives while diey 
continued together^ but after his Banifhment) not- 
withftanding fome ungenerous Sollicitations to the 
contrary, ue remained inviolably foithliil Vy 
him. 

He was very amorous in his Youdi> and in- 
dulging the fafhionable Vice of the Age^ had 
feveral Miftrefles, one of whom he mudi cele- 
brated under the Name of Coritma. He was 
exceffivdy addided to venereal Pleafure^ and diat 
was almoft his only Vice. He informs us him- 
felf of the Qualifications with which Nature had 
endowed him for that Exercife, and the Ufe he 
had made of them : 

ExigiTi a nobis anguftd noHi Cmnmm 
mi memitti numtros fuftinuiffi novmu 

Hb found himfelf ftefli and m in the Morn* 
ing, after paffing a whole Nignt in amorous 
Embraces, and wiibed to die in the a£hial 
Fruition of that Pleafure. Nothing feemed 
to him more fuitable to the Life he had led, 
than to make his Exit in the like Exercife. I 
do not believe Lais the Courtezan, who died 
in the manner Oz;/W calls fo happv, defired to ex-* 
pire in that Way.. This Poet s Writings upon 
Love are the obfceneft Pieces we have rematfi- 
ing of Antiquity ; not that we find in them 
Ae grois Expreffions of Catullus^ Horace and 
Martialj or the Scandals of the Sin againft Na* 
ture, of which thefe three Poets fpeak fo freelv ; 
but the Delicacy, the Choice of Terms which 
Ovid has excellea in, render his Works the more 
€{a/]fi:erous> in rcgwAiiwe^ Vf ^Swa i&ssdoca i«^^ 
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lent in a very intelligible and elegant Manner, all 
the moft lafcivious Tricks and Impurities of Love. 
He does not fpeak upon the Credit of others, 
hut from his own Praftice. In his Apology 
indeed, which he compofed in the Place of hrs 
Exile, he protefts he had not committed the 
Actions he defcribed, and that his Head had 
a greater Share in thofe Deicriptions than his 
Heart. It is certain, that many Poets relate as 
fortunate Adventures what are only Fictions of 
their Brain, but we are at a lofs to determine 
whether this was Ovid's Cafe ; we are at too 
great a Diftancc from the Age m which he lived, 
aikt we cannot queftion but many Writers, 
when they find their own Poems brought in as 
Evidence againft them, will boaft of their Inno- 
cence, though thqr are guilty. 

1>{otwithstanding'' his Gallantry, he 
found time to finifh his /&rwV Epiftles, and his 
FaJiL Several little Poems are extant imder 
his Name^ which by the beft Criticks are pro- 
nounced fpurious. He compofed a Tragedy c?!-^ 
lei Medeay much commended by ^intilian for 
the Beauty of the Expreffion, and the Dignity 
of its Sentiments, and generally admired by the 
Ancients for. an excellent Piece. His Mufe 
always brought forth without Pain, and never 
troubled henelf any farther about nurfing the 
Child, for (he took very litde care in correfting 
her Produdionsv He confefles his Negligence 
and Idlenefs upon this Head» He agreed that 
he was jufUy cenfured at Rome for eternally re- 
peating the: lame Things in the Poems he wrote 
during his Exile. This was a Fault he was very 
ienfible of, and endeavoured to ttvciv^^ "Wx. ^'^ 
yivaciw wbkh animated hun. \xv\ttsi fcx&. Coro?^- 
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fition, failing him when he came to revife what 
he had written, he found the CorreSion tedious 
and troublefome, and gave it quite over. 

The laft Poem he writ before his BaniOiment^ 
was the Metamorphofes ; but the Misfortunes he 
fell into prevented his putting his laft Hand to 
it ; for the three firft Books are icarce correiSUy 
finifhed. By this Piece he foretold Immortality 
(p himfelf, and that the Work would be Proof 
againft the Injuries of Sword, Fire, Thunder and 
and Time, it concludes thus ^ 

yamqui Opus exegiy &c. 
The Work hftmfl/dy tuiici nor dreads the Ragt 
Of Tempejis^ Fire or War^ or wafting Age : 
Comefoon or late Death* s tmdttermitd Dajy 
This mortal Being only can decay j 
My nobler Part J my Fame JhaU reach the SiieSy 
And to late Times with blooming Honours rife j 
Whatever the unbounded Kotmn Potver obeys j 
All Times and Nations JhaU record ny Praife j 
If *tis allowed to Poets to di*uine. 
One half of round Eternity is mine. 

When he found himfelf condenmed to Banifh* 
ment, he threw his Metamorphofes into the Fire^ 
cither out of fpite, or becaufe he had not put his 
finifhing Hand to them. He himfelf informs us 
of this Particular. Some Copies whidi had before 
been taken of this beautiful Work, were the 
Caufe of its not being loft. 

By fome Indifcretion in his ConduQ:, or by 

an accidental Difcovery of fome Paflages at 

Court, which were not fit to be known, he fell 

into a fatal Difgra^e^ and incurred the Diiplcau 

fare of Juguftusy vflacaYMtNiaa A»MiM*qX«i» 



of Age, who banifhed him to Tomiy an European 
Citv, upon the Euxine Sea, near the Mouths 
of tne Danube^ in the Neighboiuiiood too of a; fa- 
vage and barbarous People, who were continu* 
ally making Irruptions, where he was expofed to 
the extreme Rigors of Froft and Cold, which 
was infufferable. to an Italian of a delicate and 
foft Conftitution, who had led his whole Life 
in the Pleafures of Effeminacy and Repofe. In- 
deed Cafar was pleafed to leave this diftrefled 
Poet the Enjoyment of his Fortune, and did 
not procure his Condemnation by a Decree of the 
Senate, and made ufe of the * Term Relegation 
inftead of Banifhment ; yet it is certain, he in- 
fli6ted upon him a very fevere Punifliment, he 
ftnt him among a fort of Savages, and tiierd' 
left him amidft Complaints and Groans, under 
the deepeft Defpair of ever being delivered from^ 
them. 

It has been a Matter of Enquiry for manv 
Ages, what could be theCaufe of the Emperor^ 
Refentment to puni{h a Poet who had fo of- 
ten contributed to his Pleafures, in fo exem- 
plary a manner. Ovid confefles in many places 
of his Works, that the two Caufes of his Mife- 
ry were, that he had compofed fome Books on. 
the Art of Love, and that he had feen fometiiing.. 
He does not tell us what it was that he few,, 
but gives us to unckrftand, that his Books ocm- 
tributed lefs to his Dii^ace than that did ; for he 
fuppofes that, complaining to the God of Love,, 
that after labouring to enlarge his Empire,, he had 
obtained no other Reward than that of being ba- 
nifhed among Barbarians, Love made anfwer to 
him, you know very well thatN7?iS xwA^^Ttc*!^ 
thfit did vQi^ moA harm. 
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Utque bac^ fie utinam defendet'e cat era poJJ}sj 
Sets aliud quod te lajerit effe magis. 

He repeats in fcveral Places the lame Comr 
plaint of having {ten without defign the Crime 
of another, and declares that it is not lawful for 
him to reveal this Myftery. Attempts have been 
made to conjedhire what it was, and the more 
filent he is^ the greater has been die Curiofit)', 
to penetrate into tnis Secret. 

Some would believe, that the Poet furprized 
Auguftus in a flagrant Crime with yulia his 
Daughter, and confirm this by a Pai&ge of Sue- 
tonius^ from which they pretend to gather,, that 
Caligula, defpifed his Mother, becaufe he be- 
lieved her to be the Offspring of the inceftuous 
Commerce of jfugu/lus with yulia. The Abbot 
de Marolksy in his Life of Ovid^ tells us, that 
he was banifhed for having read to yulia the 
laft Verfes of his Book de Arte Amandij and for 
having furprized Augujlut ufmg that young 
Frincefs with too much Familiarity. The lat- 
ter could not be the Reafon, for Uvid was dif- 
graced feveral Years after yulia was gone from 
J^ome^ and become the Ocgedl of her Father's 
Indignation. I take it to be a truer Caufe,. 
fays Ciofaniusj in his Life of this Poet, of banifh- 
ing him, or rather of relegating him,, that he had 
accidentally difcover'd Auguftus in fome indecent, 
and obfcene Adion ; for Arijlotle obferves in Bis 
iecond Book of Rhetprick, diat no Hatred is fb 
great as that which arifes from being furprized in 
an indecent Fa<S): \ but that the A£lion was that of 
Inceft, is neceflfarily falfe.. 

\ OBSERVJt 



Observe farther, thzt Julia . was already ba- 
il ifhed, when Ovid compofed his Art of Love^ 
and that it was eight or nine Years after his wri- 
ting that Book, before he himfelf was banifhed ; 
fo that one Caufe of his Difgrace could not be 
his Art of Love, which had given Offence to the 
Emperor by fome Paflages of it, which were 
meant of his Daughter under the Name of 
Corinna. He compofed that Work at the 
Age of Forty-one, and he was in. the fifty-firft 
Year of his Age, when he left Rome to go to 
Tomi^ the Place of his Relegation. This Affair 
mufl ever remain a Secret, and needs no farther 
Inquiry in this Place. 

Though Ovid was fo unfortunate as not to 
procure himfelf to be recalled, or fo much as 
removed to another Place of Confinement, yet 
he never was wanting in Refpe£t to the Empe- 
ror J but, on the contrary, continued inviolably 
to praife him with fuch Extravagance as bor-. 
der'd upon Idolatry, and he made an Idol lite- 
rally of him as foon as he heard of his Death. He 
not only wrote his Elegy in a Poem in the Getic 
Tongue, but alfo invocated him, and confe- 
crated a Chapel ta him, where he went every 
Morning to offer him Incenfe and Adoration. 
The Succeffor and Family of this Prince had 
their Share in all this Worfhip, and were in all 
Probability the real Motive of it. However, 
the unhappy Poet could find no Remedy for his 
Misfortune, the Court continued as inexorable 
under Tiheriui as before, and he died in. ^ his 
Exile, in the fourth Year of this Emperor, in the 
Year of Rome feven hundred feventy-one, about 
Jixty Years of Age. 
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He defired that if he died in the Country of 
the Getay his Aihes might he carried to Ksmi^ 
and that the Epitaph he compofed for himfel^ 
might be infcribal upon his Tomb, 

Hie ego auijaceo tenerorum lufor Amorum • 

Ingento peris Nafo. Poeta meo^ 
At iihi qui tranjis^ ne fit grave j quifquis amafti 

Dicerey Nafonis moUiter ojfa cuhant. 

Here lies- Lov/i faithful Slave beneath this Stone, 
Ovid the Poetr fy his Wit undone. 
Let every Lover as hepajfes hy^ 
Wijb that his Bones may unmolejied lie. 

He not only met with Humanity among thofe 
Barbariansj but alfo a great deal of Civility., 
They loved and honoured him in a lingular Man- 
ner, and tcftify'd their Eftcem for him by pub- 
lick Decrees j they made a general Mourning 
for him, and buried him in a ftately Monu- 
ment before the Gates of the City. He boafb 
of one thing which will prove that he renounced 
Gallantry in his Exile ; for he pretends^ that no 
Perfon, of whatever Age or Sex^ could com- 
plain of him ; it is a Sign he no longer amufed 
himfelf in making Love, and that even after he 
iiad leara'd the Getic Tongue^ he did not enter- 
tain thsj Wives and Dau^ters of the Tomians 
upon that Subje£):,' for if he had, their HufbandS 
and Fathers would have clamour'd againft him. 
This Part of his Condud was fo much the 
more commendable, as it was difficult to be ob-*^ 
ferved by a Perfon of his amorous Difpofition^ 
and who had contracted a long Habit in a quite 
different Courfe of Life. 
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He wrote an infinite Number of Verfes du- 
ring his Exile, nor is this to be wondered at,, 
for the Mufes are naturally Tatlers, but moft of 
all fo in Adverfity ; and oefides this, he wanted 
Converfation, and took no Delight either in 
Drinking or Gaming, fo that they muft needs 
be his whole Entertainment. If he had met 
with any Pcrfons to whom he could have re- 
peated his Verfes, he would have verfified with 
much more Satisfaftion; for he confefles, that 
walking in the dark, and vn-iting Verfes which 
we can read to no body, is the very fame 
thing. Mr. Cowley very juftly remarks, that 
one may fee throu^ the Style of Ovid de Tri^ 
Jlihus the humble and deje<5^ed Condition of 
Spirit with which he wrote. There fcarce re- 
main any Footfteps of that Genius, quern nee 
Jovis ira nee Ignes^ iffe. The Cold of the Coun- 
try had ftrucken throu^ all his Faculties, and 
henumb'd the very Feet of his Verfes j he is him- 
felf, methinks,. like one of the Stories of hi$ 
own Afetamorphofisj and thou^ there remain 
fomc weak Refemblances of Ovid at Romej it 
is but, as he fays of Niobej In vultu Color eji fine 
fanguine<i &c. 

He had, amone other good Qualities, that of 
not being Satiricsu, and yet he was very capable 
of compofing fatirical Verfes, as he has fhewn 
in his Poem againft Ibis ; for no Piece ever dit 
cover'd more Gall than this, nor more fevere 
MaleduStions. He wrote it a little after his Ba- 
nifhment* Ovid was of a pale Complexion, his 
Peribn of a middle Stature, and flender, but grace- 
ful, and his Body ftrong and nervous, tho' not large 
limb'd. Acconiing to Jpuleius^ he died upon tnc 
£ttBe Day with Livg the Hiftorian. 
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The Works of Ovid are well known; his 
Poetical Abilities advanc'd him with great Ju- 
ftice in the higheft Rank among the Romsm 
Poets. It is obferved, that he was the beft bred 
Gentleman of all the celebrated Genius's of 
the Age in which he lived, and perhaps die I 
Copiouihefs of his Expreflions was owing in 
Tome meafure to the Civility of his Bree£ng, 
as well as to the Luxuriance of his Fancy; and 
though Virgil and Horace were Courtiers too, 
-yet they fell ftiort of him in Courtlinefs of Ex- 
preffion, however they exceeded him in Majefiy 
of Thought, in Clofenefs and Exafineis of Style. 
I'he Reafonwas, Ovid was a Gentleman, and 
the others iv)t > his good Breeding was natural 
to him from his Infancy, theirs was acquired in 
their riper Years, and would never fit fb hand- 
fomely upon them* 

No Man, fays Scaliger^ ever did or can imi- 
tate that Eafinefs of Style which was in Ovidi 
he tranicends all Authors, fays Heinftus^ either 
in making things that are falfe feem probable, 
or thii^gs that are obfcure, perfpicuous, and in 
curioufiy adorning both the one and the other; 
or elfe in relating things plainly and nakedly as 
they are : He abounds every where with moral 
Inftrudtions, even when he is frolickfome and 
wanton. No one knew better how to ex- 
prefs himfelf, nor to level his Thoughts to the 
meaneft Capacity with more Advantage. He 
was, i^s Ciofaniusy fo exquifltely (killed in the 
Latin Tongue, that, according to the Opinion of 
all learned Men, if the Roman Language were 
utterly loft, and nothing left but the Works of 
Ovidy they alone would oe fufficient to retrieve 
it Yet this Poet, with all his^ Sweetnels, has 

but 
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\i\\i little Variety of Numbers and Sound ; he is 
always, as it were, upon the Hand-gallop, and his 
Verfe runs upon Carpet Ground. He avoids all 
Synalaphasy fo that minding only Smoothnefs, 
he wants both Majefty and Variety. Ovid » 
certainly more palatable to the Reader than any 
of the Reman Wits, though fome of them are 
more lofty, fome more inftruftive, and others 
more corre£^. He had Learning enough to make 
him equal to the beft. But as his verfe came 
eafily, he wanted the Toil of Application ta 
amend it. He is often luxuriaat both in his Fancy 
and Expreffions, and not always natural. If Wit 
be Pleafentry, he has it to Excefe ; but if it be 
Propriety, Lucretius, Horaccy and, above dl 
Virgil^i arc his Superiours. 

The moft celebrated of the Elegiack Writer* 
were Tibullusj Fropertius, and Quia. TibuUus is 
elegant and polite^ Protertius noble and high ; 
but Ovid is to be prefenr d to both, becaufe he i$ 
more natural, more moving, and more paffio- 
nate, I know not, fays Fabery whetherOvirf did 
any where ftew more Wit and Learning, than 
in his fecond Book de Triftibus ; nor is this to be 
wonder'd at, fince he was to plead his own 
Caufe before Auguftm, a Prince of great Learn-^ 
ing, and a Poet himfelf. Never was any thing 
in the Lalin Tongue writ more Wit and Ele- 

fancy than bis eighth Elegy of the fecond Book 
^onticorum, ^tvf thing in it is fo neat, fo fine, fo 
pathetick, and lo full of variety. He was vain 
and extravagantly fond of his own Compofitions j 
what an Opinion he had of his Elegies appears 
plainly by thofe two arrogant Verfes of his in tbo 
JUmedia Jmoris : 
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Tantumfe nohts'EAegi dehere fatentur^ 
Quantum Virgilio nohile debet EpoSr 

The World was as much obliged to him for the 
Elegy y as ever it was to Vtrgil for the Epic. This 
Remark had carried a greater Modefty, if it had 
come from any other Hand. There are good 
Judges who obferve, that many of thofe Compa^ 
rifons and Examples which he ufes in his A 7ri- 
ftihui^ and his other Elegies, are merely fuper- 
fluous, and plainly (hew that he was not arrived 
to a full Maturity of Judgment ; and ScaUger re- 
marks, that his de TrtJiibtUj and de PaniOj fboth 
which Titles he finds &ult with) are left dabo- 
rate than his other Pieces, and efpecially than bit 
EpifiUs. 

The fix Books of his Fafiiy which he fent 
to Germanicus the Son of Drufusy contain Va^ 
riety of choice Learning ; the other fix which 
he propofed were never finifhed, his fiidden 
Death, or his unfortunate Exile, prevented his 
Defign. The Style of this Poem is caiy, fofty 
and natural, thoii^ the Subjed is not always 
equally tradlable, nor capable of being adomedy 
nor has he often Scope enough for his wit ; yet» 
iays ScaUger J in many Places he goes beyond 
himfelf in Purity and Politeneis. Selden calls 
this Poet a Great Canon Lawyer, upon die 
account of his Fajfty which eiye us the beft 
Account of the Religion and Tcftivals of the 
old Ramans^ 

The Epijiles are faid to be the moft polite Part 
of all Ov/Vs Works; the Thoughts, fays ScaUger ^ 
are admirable, his Elegancy natural and caiy> 
they have a true Pocdci Ku \ Ra^in calk them 
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ike Flower of the Roman Wit.^ yet he owns they 
fall much Ihort of that Maturity of Judgment, 
which is the chief Perfection of v'trgil. 

His Art of Love ^ and his Amorous Compo- 
fitions are criminal and of pemirious Example ; 
yet they have had their unchafte Votaries in all 
Ages. The Writers of the Auguji Hiftoiy re* 
late, that the Emperor Mlim verm was fo de^ 
lighted with that little Piece of Ovid de Arte 
Jhnandiy that he would often read him in his 
Bed, and when he went to deep, he ufed to put 
him under his Pillow. There have been many, 
lays Cornelius Agrippa^ both Greek and Latin 
Poets who have diicover'd their wanton Amours 
more like Panders than Poets, though all of them 
were outdone by Ovid in his Heroical Epiftles, 
dedicated to Corinna, which were exceeded l^ 
hiinfelfin his->/r/£;rZ^^, and might better have 
been QgUeA the j/rt of Whoring and Pimping^ 
The Learning and the unchafte Documents of 
this Poem was the Pretence of tiie banifhing o£ 
the Author by Augujius to the remoteft Parts of 
the North. 

The Mitam^mi^ of Ovid is faid to be 
copied after one Parthenius of Chiosy who had 
^iirritten an excellent Poem upon the fangie Sub-^ 
je^ ; this Work of Ovid*s was fo highly efteenw 
^ by the Grecian Wits, that they tranflated it 
into their pwn Language* He ba$ fl^ewed Wit 
and Art in ^sPiece, but his Youthfulnefs would 
icarce be pardoned but for the Vivacity of his. 
Wit, and a peculiar Happinei3 of Fancy. Hig 
Style, fays BorrichiuSy in this Poem is not fo 
lofty as in fome of his other Compbfitions, but 
yet there is Beauty and Exadbiefs in it. This 
Work is in this refpcft higVvly to >a^ ^ftcnix^ 
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in that it does, in that wonderful Order, and as t 
were with a certain Chain and Concatenation, pre- 
fent to us almoft all the Fables of the Ancients, from 
the Beginning of the World to that very Time. 

Some Criticks have defpifed the Latin of this 
Poet, as if he was as corrupt in his Style and Poe- 
try, as he was in Life and Morals. They would 
have met but with a fohy Reception from jf^bm- 
Jo King of Naples: That Prince being with his 
Army in the Neidibourhood of Sulm&j a(ked if it 
was certain that Uvidw2S bom there? and the 
People afluring him that he was, he faluted the 
Town, and psud his Acknowledgment to theGeni- 
us of the Country, that had produced fo great a 
Poet. It is faid that the Pen of Ovsd was found a- 
bout two Centuries ago at Taurtmumj a Town ci 
Hit Lower Hungary^ vrith thislnfcriptiony OvkSi 
Nafonis Calamus. It was difcover'a under bwut 
ancient Ruins, and prefented to Ifahtlla Queen of 
Hungaryy who fet a great Value upon it, and pre- 
fbrved it as a moft venerable Relique. 
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SENECA. 

JJJCIVS ANNMUS SENECA wzshom 
at Corduba in Spain^ about the Beginning of 
the Vulgar iEra, a Philofopher and Poet, and Un- 
cle to Lucan, Monfieur Baikt tells us, that of 
all the ten Latin Tragedies which are collefted and 
publiflied in a Body under the Name of Seneca^ it 
is generally agreed that the beft of them were writ 
by this famous Philofopher, Nero^s Tutor, and 
that he was really the Author of the Medea j the 
HippoUtus znixhtTroades\ the reft, fays he, have 
their Excellencies, tho' the Authors of them are 
not well known. The meanefl, and that which 
feems the moft unworthy of the Name of Seneca j 
is the OSfavia^ to whidi others join the Thebais^ 
which is the Work of a Declaimer, who knew 
nothing of what belong'd to Tragedy. Lipjius 
could by no means believe that Seneca ever wrote 
the Troades ; he had fo mean an Opinion of this 
Tragedy, that he. took it for granted it was ei- 
ther writ by fome little paltry roet, or by fome 
ignorant Pedant. Scaliger was much offended at 
this fevere Cenfure of Lipjius^ from whom he in- 
tirely differ'd, calling this Tragedy a Divine Wiorky 
and to be preferred before any of the other Nine, 
all which he believes were writ by Seneca. How- 
<ever this be, we may conclude with VoJJtus^ that 
tho' Seneca may not be the Author of thofe foc^it-aL 

Tragfedies, which wc commonVY fe^ ^^^o«^ ^^ 
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him, yet there is no doubt to be made, but fome 
of them were really his 5 and therefore a fuitable 
Account of his Life and Poetical Writings may. 
te juftly expefted in this Place. 

SElsECAj z Spaniard of Corduba^ (a Roman 
Colony of great r ame and Antiquity) was of 
the Family of Annaus^ of the Order of Knights. 
His Father Marcus was famous for his Eloquence 
at Rome^ a Man of Lretters, fome of iiidiofe 
Works are now extant, and who was diftin- 
guifli'd from the Son by the Name of the O- 
rator. His Mother's Name was Hetvia^ a Wo- 
man of excellent Qualities. His Father came 
to Rome in the time oi Avgvflus^ and his Wife 
and Children foon followed him, our Seneca yet 
being in his Infancy. There were three Bro- 
thers of them, and never a Sifler ; Marcus Art" 
nous Novatus^ Lucius Armaus Seneca^ and Z»- 
aus Armaus Mela. The fii*fl of thefe changed 
his Name for "Junius Gallio^ who adopted him ; 
to him it was that he dedicated his Treatife of 
Anger^ whom he calls Novatus too ; and he al- 
fo dedicated his Difcourfe of a happy Life to 
Gallic. The youngefl Brother, Annaus Mela^ 
was Lucan*s Father. Seneca was about twenty 
Years of Age in the fifth of Tiberias. His 
Father trained him up to Rhetorick, biit his 
Genius led him rather to Philofophy, and he 
applied his Wit to Morality and Virtue. He 
was a great Hearer of the celebrated Men of 
thofe Times, as Attalus, Papiriusj FaUanuSy 
(of whom he makes often mention) and he 
was a great Admirer of Demetrius the Cy-- 
nick, whofe Converfation ho had afterwards in 
the Court, and both at home alfo and abroad, 
for they often- travdlci tD^ffiaKt* ^\S» "^-a&wai 
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was not at all pleafed widi his Humour of Phi- 
lofophy, and forced him upon the Law, and 
for a while he pnuSliied Pleading. After which 
he would needs put him upon publick Em- 
ployments. And fo, notwithftanding his Philo- 
fopnick Studies, he came firft to be Queftor, 
then Praetor, and fome will have it that he was 
chofen Conful ; but whether he bore thofe Ho- 
nours before or after his Banifhment, is uncer- 
tain. 

In the firft Year of the Emperor Claudius he 
was baniflied into Corficaj when Julia the 
Daughter of Germanicus was accufed by Mef- 
Jalina of Adultery and banifh'd too, Seneca be- 
ing charged as one of the Adulterers. But 
Mejfalina dying, and Agrippina being married to 
Claudius^ me prevailed upon the Emperor to re- 
call Senecoj after he had fufFer'd an Exile of 
above eight Years. In this Retirement, it is faid, 
that he diiefly diverted himfelf in writing Tra- 
gedies, and other Poetical Amufements. She 
afterwards recommended him as Tutor to her 
young Son Nero : Had that young Prince attend- 
ed to the Wifdom of his Praeceptor through the 
Courfe of his Reignj with the fame Attention 
he did for the fim five Years of his Govern- 
ment, he would have been the Ddight, as he 
afterwards proved the Deteftatbn, of Mankind, 
As Nero grew weary of the Advice of his Ma- 
tter, Seneca*s Intereft foon declined at Court, 
and finding he had ill Offices done him, went di- 
reftly to the Emperor widi an Officer to reftmd all 
he had gotten, which Nero would not receive | 
however, ft^om that time the Philofopher changed 
his Courfe of Life^ received few Viftfe^ fe»xNS\R^ 
Camp^y, went Uttk abro«A> (^SSl ^{pR^^x^^^^ 
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to be kept at home either by Indiipodtion or bjr 
his Studies. 

SENECA had two Wives, the Name of 
the firft is not mentioned, his fecond was Path j 
/?W, whom he often fpcaks of with great Paf- 
fion ; by the former he had his Son Hdarcvs. I 
His Eftate was partly Patrimonial, but the j 
greateft part of it was owing to the Bounty of I 
his Prince : His Gardens> Villas, Lands, Poffef- 
fions, and incredible Sums of Money, arc a- 
greed on all hands. Dio reports him to have 
had Two hundred and fifty thoufand Pounds Ster- 
ling at Interefl in Britain alone, which he called 
in all at a Sum. 

The Manner of his Death is particulariy 

fiven by Tacitus : Now fqllows, fays he, the 
)eath of Senecoy to Nero^s great Satisfaftion; 
not fo much for any pregnant Proof againft him, 
that he was of Ptje*^ Confpiracy, but Nem was 
refolved to do that by the Sword, which he 
could not efFeft by Poifon ; for it is reported 
that Nero had corrupted Cleonicus (a Freedman 
of Seneca^) to give his Matter Poifori, which did 
not fucceed ^ for he lived only upon a fimple Diet, 
as the Fruits of the Earth, and his Drink was moft 
commonly River- Water. 

NATJLISj it feems, was fent upon a Vifit 
to him (being indifpofed) with a Complaint, that 
he would not permit Pifo to vifit him j to \ 
whom Seneca made anfwcr. That frequent Meet- 
ings and Conferences between them, could do 
neither of them any good, but that he had a 
great Interefl in Pifi^^ Welfare. Upon this, 
Granius Silvanus (a Captain of the Guard) was 
fent to examine Seneca upon the Difcourfe that 
had paiTed bcw^ervVvimwA.NaiaUi^ -mA \s^ \^ 
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turn his Anfwer. Seriecny either by Chance or 
upon Purpofe, came that Day from Campania to 
a Villa of his own, within four Miles of the 
City ; and thither the Oificcr went the next E- 
vening and befet the Place. He found Seneca 
at Supper with his Wife Paulina^ and two of 
his Friends, and gave him immediately an Ac- 
count of his Commiflion. Seneca told him, that 
it was true that NataJis had been with him in 
Pi/o's Name, witha Complaint that Pi/o coUld 
not be admitted to fee him, and that he excufed 
himfelf by reafon of his Want of Health, and his 
Defires to be quiet and private, and that he had 
no reafon to prefer another Man's Welfare before 
his own ; Cafar himfelf, he faid, knew very well 
that he was not a Man of Compliment, having 
received more Proofs of his Freedom than of his 
Flattery, 

This Anfwer of Seneca^ & was deliver*d to Ca^ 
far in the Prefence of Poppaa and TigelUnus^y the 
intimate Confidants of this barbarous Prince; 
and Nero afked him, whether he could gather any 
thing from Seneca^ as if he intendied to make him- 
felf away ? The Tribune's Anfwer was. That 
he did not find him at all zSeSteA with the 
MefTage, nor fo much as change Countenance 
upon it. Go back to him then, fays Neroj gnd 
tell him that he is condenm'd to die, Seneca re- 
ceiv'd the MefTage without Surprize or Diforder ; 
he calls for his Will, which being refufed him 
by the Officer, he turned to his Friends, and 
told them. That fince he was not permitted 
to requite them as they deferved, he was yet 
at Liberty to bequeath them the Thing of all o^ 
thers that he efleemed the moft, th^lv&^ ^'^\sNi5g:v 
of his Life, which fhouU evyt ^«nv ^^ ^^- 
Vol. I. N ^\>5aaXNRic^ 
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putation both of Conftancy and Friendfliip, if 
they would but imitate itj exhorting them to 
a Firmnefs of Mind, fometimes by good Coun- 
fel, otherwhik by Reprehenfion, as the Occafion 
required. Where, fays he, is all your Philofo- i 
phy now ? All your premeditated Refolutions 
againft the Violences of Fortune ? h there any I 
Man fo ignorant of Nero*s Cruelty, as to ex- 
peft, after the Murder of his Mother and his j 
Brother, that he fhould even fpare the Life of j 
his Governour and Tutor? After fome gene- ; 
ral ExprefBons to this Purpofe, he took his i 
Wife in his Arms, and having fomewhat for- ' 
tified her againft the prefent Calamity, he be- 
fought and conjured her to moderate her Sor- 
rovirs, and betake herfelf to the Contemplations 

' and Comforts of a virtuous Life, which would 
be a fair and an ample Confolation to her' for 
the Lofs of her Huft^and. Paulina on the other 
fide tells him her Determination to bear him 
company, and orders the Executioner to do his 
Office. Well, fays Seneca^ if after rhe Sweet- 
nefs of Life, as 1 have reprefented it to thee, 
thou hadft rather entertain an honourable Death 
I fhall not envy thy Example, confulting at the 
fame time the Fame of the Perfon he loved, 
and his own Tendernefs, for fear of the Injuries 
•that might attend her when he was gone. Our 
Refolution, fays he, in this generous A61 may 
be equal, but thine will be the greater Repu- 
tation. After this, the^ Veins of both their Arms 
were opened at the fame time. Seneca did not 
bleed io freely, his Spirits being wafted with 
Age and a thin Dietj fo that he w^s .forced to 
cut the Veins of Yus TYi\^^, ^xv4 dfewhere to 

looAcn his DifoatcK >N\«iv )qr ^^ fex S.^^^ 
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and almoft finking under his Torments^ he de- 
fired his Wife to remove into another Cham- 
ber, left the Agonies of the one might work 
upon the Courage of the othen His Eloquence 
continued to the laft, as appears by the excel*, 
lent Things he delivered at his Death, which 
being taken in Writing from his own Mouth, 
and publifli'd in his own Words, I (hall not pre- 
fume to deliver them in any other. Nero in the 
mean time, who had no particular Spite to Pauli- 
na^ gave Orders to prevent her Death, for fear his 
Cruelty fliould grow more and more infupport- 
iable and odious. Whereupon the Soldiers gave 
all Freedom and Encouragement to her Ser- 
vants, to bind up her Wounds and flop the 
Blood, which they did accordingly ; but whe- 
ther file was fenfible of it or not, is a Queftion, 
For among the common People, who are apt to 
judge the worft, there were fome of opinion, 
that as long as fhe defpair'd of Nero's Mercy, fhe 
feem'd to court the Glory of dying with her Huf- 
band for Company ; but that upon the likelihood 
of better Ufage, (he was prevail'd upon to out- 
live him. And fo for fome Years (he did furvive 
him, with all Piety and Refpeft to his Memory ; 
but fo miferably pale and wan, that every Body 
might read the Lofs of her Blood and Spirits in 
her very Countenance. 

SENECA finding his Death (low and lin- 

fring, defu^es Statius Anrnsus^ his old Friend and 
hyfician, to give him a Dofe of Poifon, which 
he had provided before-hand, being the fame 
Preparation which was appointed for Capital 
Offenders in Athens ; this was brou^t him, and 
he drank it up, but to little i^vrE^^ofe^ icK \!L>& 
Body yf9s j^ready chilled^ and WaAsi vc( li;^'^ 
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die Force of it. He went at laft into a hot 
Bath, and fprinkling fome of his Servants that 
were next him, This, fays he, is an Oblation 
to Jupiter the Deliverer. The Fume of the 
Bath foon difpatched him, and his Body was 
burnt without any Funeral Solemnity, as he 
had directed in his Tcftament; though this 
Will of his was made in the height of his Pro- 
ferity and Power. There was a Rumour that 
Subrius Flavins^ in a private Confultation with 
the Centurions, had taken up this following Re- 
folution ; (and that Seneca himfelf was no Stran- 
ger to it) that is to fay, that after Nero fhould 
have been flain by* the Help of P//J, Pifo him- 
felf fhpuld have been killed too, and the Em- 
pire deliver'd up to Seneca^ as one that weD de- 
ferved it for his Integrity and Virtue. Thus far 
Tacitus, He was about threefcore at the time of 
his Death. 

The bright fide of Seneca^ Character ap- 
pears as an excellent Moi^Iift, and a found Phi- 
lofopher ; he does not make fo cbnfiderable a Fi- 
gure as a Poet, and a Writer of Tragedies j tho' 
in this rcfpe£t, he writ, fays Borrichtus^ in a pure 
Tragic Strain, he fhew'd a decent Gravity, he 
was no ways inferiour to any of the Greeks^ ei- 
ther for a Majeftic Style, or for an exquifite 
Way of exprefling himfelf ! his Sentiments are 
fublime, and his Images lively and poetical, but 
the Fable and Execution of his Plays is irregular, 
he wants that noble Simplicity and pathetic 
Manner which recommends Euripides^ and he 
feems to have written more for the Ufe of the 
Clofet, than of the Stage. 

For a lofty and maj^ic fort of Verfc, fays Sca» 
ligir^ Sfmca came not behind the beft of the Greek 
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Poets, nay he excelled Euripides in Politenefs and 
Beauty. Invention, it muft be owned, is the 
peculiar Property of the Greeks ^ but Seneca is 
not beholden to them for that lofty Air, that 
harmonious Sound, that Briiknefs of r ancy, which 
every where abounds in him. But, fays Rapin^ 
he knows nothing of Manners. He is a fine 
Speaker, who is eternally uttering pretty Sayings^ 
and whatever Perfons he introduces, they always 
have the Mien of Aftors. His Verfe is pompous, 
his Thoughts fublime, becaufe he would dazzle, 
but the Contrivance of his Fables is of no great 
Charafter j he pleafes himfelf too much in giving 
his own Ideas^ inftead of real Obje£b, and r^re- 
fents not very regularly what is to be reprefented. 

ST. EVREMONT entertained a deipicable 
Opinion of Seneca in every Capacity of his Writ- 
ings. I have a great Refped^ fays he, for the 
Tutor of Neroj the Gallant of Agripplna^ and 
for that ambitious Man, who pretended to the 
Empire. Of the Philofopher and Writef , I make 
but little Account ; and am afFedied neither with 
his Style, nor with hfs Thoughts. His Latin 
has nothing of Refemblance to that of Auguftus^s 
Time; it is neither eafy nor natural, all made 
up of PointSy all fanciful and conceited, more c£ 
the Heat of Africa or Spain in them, than the 
Beauty of Greece^ or Italy. You fee there abrupt 
things that have indeed die Air and Shape of Sen- 
tences, but which have neither their Solidity nor 
good Senfe, which whet and (pur on the Fancy^ 
without gaining the Judgment. His forced Dif- 
courfe communicates to me a fort of Conftraint, 
and the Soul, inftead of finding there its Satif- 
facStion and Repofe, meets with Trouble and 
Affliction. 

N 3 NEELQ, 
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NEROy he goes on, one of the moflr wicked 
Princes in the World, was yet very ingenious, 
and had near him a fort of ITnder-Mafters, ex- 
tremely curious, who ufed Seneca as a Pedant, 
and turned hini into Ridicule. I never read his 
Writings, without being of quite contrary Sen- 
timents to thofe which he would infpire his 
JReaders with: If he attempts to recommend 
Poverty, I long for his Riches ; his Virtue 
frightens me, and the kaft difpofed to Vice, 
would abandon himfelf to Pleafures, by the De- 
icription he gives of them. He fpeaks fo much r 
of Death, and leaves me fuch mdancholv Ideas, ( 
4hat I do tny utmoft Endeavours not to improve | 
by his Lectures. His Style has nothing diat af- I 
fe6h me ; his Opinions are too fevere; and 'tis 
ridiculous, that one who liVed in abunchnce, and 
w^s fo careful of himfelf, ihould encourage no- 
ticing but Poverty and Death. 
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^ARCUS JNNjEUS LUC anus was 
born at Corduba in Spain, in the Reign 
of Caligula^ about the thirty-ninth Year of the 
common iEra. He was of an Equeftrian Family, 
that had removed from //<7i^, and had for fome 
Time fettled in Spaitij in which Province it had 
enjoyed many honouraUe Employihent^ His 
Father was Marcus Annans Mela, or MeUa^ 
a Roman Knight, a Man of excellent Qualities^ 
and of great Intereft in his Country, and had 
the additional Advants^ of being Brother to 
the great Philofopher Seneca. His Mother was 
Acilia, Daughter of Acilius Lucanusj the mofl: 
celebrated Orator of the Age in which he lived ^ 
from diis Grand&ther our roet was called by the 
Name of Lucan. 

He could not, it feems, eicape the Atten^ 
dance of a Miracle in his Infancy, the fame told 
of Homer and Heftod, that a Swarm of Bees ho- . 
ver'd about his Cradle, and fettled upon his Lips^ 
His Father remov'd him to Rome when he was 
about eight Months old, that he mi^ learn 
the Latin Language in its Purity, which effec- 
tually defeats the Malice of fbme Critidcs, who 
cenfure his. Style as if it received a Tinftare 
from the Place of his Birth, and charge him 
with writing like a Spaniard. His Educatioxi 
was conduced, with, the greatefl Care, fuitable 
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to the Forwardnefe of his Genius^ and the Qua* 
li^ of his Family. He fludied the Languages 
under Paktmm Uie Grammarian; Flavius Vir- 
giniusj the moft eloquent Orator of bis Time, 
was his Mailer in Rhetorick ; and for Philofophj, 
he was placed under Cornutus the Stoic^ to \wiiich 
&e&. he ever after addicted himfelf. 

His Proficiency under his Tutors exceeded Ex- . 
|>e£iation; he frequently declaimed in Greek and 
Latin at fourteen Years of Age. Sernca fent him 
to j/thifiSy where he completed his Studies. Up- 
on his Return to Romey the Recommendation 
of his Uncle, and his own Merits, which could 
not be concealed, introduc'd him into NeroV 
Favour, who made him a Quaeftor before he^ 
was 'qualified by Age to bear that Office ; he ex- 
hibited a Shew of Gladiators at a great Expence, 
and was afterwards admitted into the College 
of Augurs. Hia Fortune and his Fame in- 
jcFcafing, he married Polla Jrgmtarufy the 
Daoghtcr of PoUius Jrgentariusj a Roman Sena- 
tor, a Lady of Noble Birth, great Fortune, and 
femed Beauty, who, to add to her other Excel- 
lencies, was accomplifli'd in all Parts of Learning, 
infomuch that the three firft Books of the Phar- 
Jalta are faid to have been revifed and corrected 
by her in his Life-time. Statiusy at the Requeft 
of, this Lady, wrote a Poem in honour of the 
Anniverfary of Lucari^ Birth-Day, wherein he 
praifes her Accompliihments. 

Fnrmiy SimpUcitatey Comitatey 
Cenfuy Sangtdney Gratiay Dec9re» 

*rhis Lady iuivived him many Years. 
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How Lucan came to decline in Nero^s Favour, 
we have no pofitive Account that I know of in 
Hiftoryj it is agreed that he loft it gradually, 
till he became his urter Averfion. No doubt 
the Poet's Virtue, and his Principles of Liberty 
muft make him hated by a Man of Nero*s 
Temper; but there feems to have been a great 
deal of Envy in the Cafe, blended with his 
other Principles againft him upon the account 
of his Poetry. Tho' the Spirit and Height of 
the Roman Poetry was fomewhat declined, from 
what it had been in the Time of Auguftus^ yet 
it was ftill an Art beloved and cultivated; ttero 
himfelf was not only fond of it to the higheft 
degree, but, as moft bad Poets arc, was vain 
and conceited of his Performances in that kind. 
He valued himfelf more upon his Skill in that 
Art and in Mufick, than on the Purple he wore, 
and bore it better to be thought a bad Empe- 
ror,, than a bad Poet or Mufician. Lucan^ tho' 
then in favour, was too honeft to applaud the' 
bombaft Stuff that Nero was every Day repeating 
in Publick. Perjius in his firft Satire gives a Spe- 
cimen of it 5 

Torva Alimalloneis^ &C.. 

Their crooked Horns the Mimallonian Crew-' 
With Blajis infpir^d\ ^zWBaflaris who- flew 
The fcornfuV Calf with Sword advanced on high^, 
Made from his Neck his haughty Head tofjti . 
And Mxnas, when with Ivy Bridles houndy 
She led the fpottedljynx^ then^yion rung around^ 
Evion from Woods and Floods repairing Echoes 
found. 
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At the Celebration of die ^inquennafia^ it 
was proclaimed \h2X'Nero intended to recite the 
Story of Niobey in a Poem of his own compo- 
fing. He came oflf with Applaufe, and thought 
himfelf fure of the Prize ; Lucan^ fired with In- 
dignation, ilood up, and repeating a Poem on 
the Fable of Orpheus^ carried oft the Prize a- 
gainft him. This ruin'd his Intereft for ever in 
that Prince, who fent him an Order next Day 
never more to plead at the Bar, or repeat any 
of bis Compofitions in Publick, as the moft ce- 
lebrated Poets and Orators were ufed to do. It 
is no wonder that a young Man, an admirable 
Poet, and one confcious enough of a fuperiour 
Genius, fhould feverely refent this barbarous 
Treatment; in revenge he omitted no Occa- 
fion to treat Nero's Verfes with the utmoft 
Contempt, and expofe them and their Author 
to Ridicule. In this Behaviour towards the 
Emperor he was feconded by his Friend P^- 
Jiusy and no doubt they often diverted them- 
fehes alone at Ca/ar*s Expence. Nero refented 
. this Ufage to the utmoft, and took all Occafioiis 
of cenfuring and depreciating Lucan and all his 
Compofitions. 

ROME had now long groaned under the 
Cruelty of this Imperial Tyrant ; Nero had ren- 
dered himfelf odious and infupportaUe by his 
monftrous Vices, which urged feveral of the 
firft Rank, headed by Pifoy into a Confpiracy, 
to rid the World of this Prodigy of Wicked- 
nefs. Lucan hated liim upon a double Account^, 
as his Country's Enemy and his own, and went 
heartily into the Defign. When it was ripe 
for Execution, it was difcovered by fome of the 

V Accomplices, and Lucan was found among the 
firft 
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firft of the G>nfpirators. They were condemn'd 
to die, and Lucan had the Choice of the manner 
of his Death. Tacitus aflerts, that our Poet be^ 
ing put to the Torture, accufed his Mother of 
being in the Plot. This Story feems to be a 
meer Calumny, and invented by the Tyrant or his 
Friends, to depreciate -his Charafter, and to leave 
a lailing Blot upon his Memory. It is certain,, 
there are many Fragments of his Life where this^ 
Particular is not to be found. 

He chofe to have the Arteries of his Legs and 
Arms opened in a hot Bath ; he fupped chear- 
fully with his Friends, and then taking leave 
of them with the greateft Tranquillity, and the 
higheft Contempt of Death, went into the Bath, 
and fubmitted to the Operation. When he 
found the Extremities of his Body growing cold, 
and Death's laft Alarm in every Part, bethought 
9f a Paffage of his own in the Ninth Book of 
the Pharfaliay which he repeated to the Stan- 
ders-by with the fame Grace and Accent with 
which he ufed to declaim in Publick, and im- 
mediately expired. He died in the Flower of 
his Life, and in the full Purfuit of Glory, in the 
twenty-feventh Year of his Age. The Paffage 
was that where he delcribes a Soldier of Cato^s 
dying much after the fame manner, being bit by. 
a Serpent. 

Sanguis £rant Lachryma^ &c» 

Now the warm Blood at once from every Part 
^nPoifon down^ and drain^ d the fainting Heart ;, 
Blood falls for Tears ^ and o\r his mournful Face^, 
Jh ruddy Drops their tainted Paffage trace. 
. , ' N. d Where0> 
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J4fl)ere'eer the liquid Juices find a Way^ 
TThere Streams of Bloody there crimfon Rivers Jlr ay • 
His Mouth and gujhing Nojirils four a Floods 
And ev*n the Pores ouze out the trickling Blood. J 
In the red Deluge all the Parts lie drawn^dy 
And the whole Body feems one bleeding Wounds 

He was buried in- his own Garden at Rome. 

LUC AN wrote fcveral Poems, the Combat 
of HeSior and Achilles^ the Fable of Orpheus up- . 
on the dreadful Fire at Rome^ where it is faid 
he feverely glanced at Nero ; fome Books of Sa^ 
turnalia j a Poem on the burning of Troy ; an- 
imperfeft Tragedy of Medea. Thefe, fays Sta-- 
tius, were cprnpofed by Lucan^ at an Age when 
Virgil had not yet written his Culex; nothing 
but the Titles of thefe Poems remain j we have 
his Pharfalia complete ; on this Poem he flaked 
his Reputation,^ and promifed himfelf Immoir*- 
tality from it. 

Invidia fdcra^ &c. 

Nor Caefar thou difdain that I rehearfey. 
Thee J and thy Wars in no ignoble Verfe^ 
Since if in aught the Latian A^fe excelj 
Thy Name and mme^ immortal I foretell 
Eternity our Labours Jhall reward^ 
Andhucamflourijh like the Grecian Bard % 
My Numbers Jhall to latejt Time convey 
The Tyrant Caefar ^»rf Pharfalia V Day. 

Few Writers have been more expofed to 
the Cenfure of Criticks than Lucan \ fome call 
him an excellent Poet, others an indifferent Hr- 
ftoaan I fome a furious Orator^ others a Ma- 

thematician. 
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tfiematician, a Philofopher and a Divine. ^:in- 
tilian obferves, that Lucan has a great deal of 
Heat and Fire, and is remarkable for his Sen- ' 
tences, bnt"~he--6hures rather to number him 
among the Orators "than Poets. Scaligcr con- 
tends that Lucan was a Poet, and that the Gram- 
marians do but trifle when they object that he 
wrote not a Poem, tnit a Hiftory. Barthius 
calls him a Poet of a great Genius, of extraor- 
dinary Learning, and cf a true Heroick Cha- 
ra£ber, who, from the very Time he lived, has 
always been efteemcd a moft confiderable Author, 
efpecially among Philofophers, by reafon of hia 
Gravity, his Force, his Acutenefi, and his 
weighty Sentences,, which fhine and are tranfpa— 
rent through the whole Work, fo that he fcarcc 
ever had his Equal in that kind» Scaliger con- 
fefles in another Place, that Lucan was one of 2c 
vaft Genius, but would often exceed the Bounds 
of Poetry, that he had an^ ungovernable Temper j 
and would fally out moft extravagantly; that he- 
had too much Fire in him, wanting that admi- 
rable and divine Temper which none ever had' 
but Virgil only j he feems rather to barik than 

So uncertain are the Merits of this Poet 
in the Opinion of great Judges ; the moft tem- 
perate in their Cenfures, allow his Expreffioh 
to be bold and lively^ his Sentences ftrong anJ 
clear, his Fi£lions probable^ and his Digreftions, 
riiough not proper, are always inflruwive and 
entertaining 7 yet his Epifbdes and long • fcho- 
laftick Diflertations and Difputes, merely fpecula- 
tive on things that fall in his Way, ftiew much of 
Conftraint and Affe£tation. He has fo mafterly a 
Manner in his Defcriptions^ that you feem rather a 
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SpecSator than a Reader of the feveral TranA 
actions he relates, and he interefts you fo much 
by the Warmth of his Temper, whkh he com^ 
municates to his Writings, that you infenfibly 
become a Perfon concern'd, and find yourfelf 
engaged on the fame Side with them, though 
you had refolved to be indifferent. He is judicir- 
€us in difcovering the fecret Springs of Adtion^ 
and looks very narrowly into the true Motives 
of human Undertakings, difcovering their rife in 
our irregular Paflions, and how thofe Paffions in- 
fluence all our Aftions. He is often happy iii- 
applying the feveral Parts of Learning to his 
Subjeft, which he feldom treats with any great 
Delicacy or Difcretion. But though in Strada^s^ 
Opinion, Calliope cannot be faid to be LucarCs 
infeparable Companion as (he is FirgiPsy yet, ac- 
cording to that Critick, he is confpicuoufly 
mounted on the Top of Parnajfus^ and manages 
his Pegafui with much Dexterity, ftill keeping 
tight in the Saddle, though he frequently feems 
in danger of lofing it from the many Bounds 
he makes, the natural Spirit and Mettle of that 
Creature increafmg, being animated by the 
Boldnefs of the Rider. Gyraldus obfcrves, that 
one very ingenioufly compared Lucan to a Horfe ' 
that was not broke, which would ever and anon 
be running in die midft of fome Meadow or 
Field,, baping and kicking up his Heelsi» but 
without any manner of Art or Order. 

I fhall conclude his Chara^ler with a Remark 
of Mr. pryden's'y he fays, that Z/^r^w followed 
too much the Truth of Hiftory, crouded Senr 
tences together, was too full of Points, and 
too often offered at fomewhat which had more of. 

the Sting of aj\ EpigwiK^^ ^i»xv qI ^^ QV^t:^ 3nd ^ 
1^ ^ '^\aSv£ 
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State of an Heroick Poem j he made no great 
ufe of his Heathen Deities. There was neither 
the Miniftry of the Gods, nor the Precipitation 
of the Soul, nor the Fury of a Prophet in his 
Pharfalia. He treats you more like a Philofopher 
than a Poet, and inftrudls you in Vcrfe, with 
what he had been taught by his Uncle Seneca in 
Profe. In one Word, he walks foberly on foot, 
when he might fly. Yet Lucan is not always 
this religious Hiftorian. The Oracle of Appius^. 
and the Witchcraft of EriSfho^ will fomewhat 
atone for him, who was indeed bound up by aft 
ilUchofen and known Argument, to follow Truth 
with great £xa£lnefs. 
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jffLVS PERSIUS FLACCUSy a Sati* 
rical Poet, who flourifhed under Nero^ but 
was born of an Equeftrian Family, about the 
twenty fecond Year of Tiberius j at Voherra in 
Tufcanyy though fome place his Birth in Ligu- 
ria^ which they found upon fome Lines of the fixth. 
Satire : 

Mihi nunc Ligus, tsfr*. 



For ntiy my warmer Cmftitution wants. 
More Cold than our Ligurian Winter grants j 
And therefore' to my Native Shores retir*dy 
I view the Coaji cii/Ennius once admired : 
• Wijere Cliffs on either fide their Points difplay^ 
And after opening in an ample way. 
*Tis worth your while^ O Romans, to regard 
The Port of Luna, fays our learned B'ard. . 

He was about fix Years of Age when his Fa- 
ther Flaccus died, his Mother Fulvia Sifenna was 
married afterwards to Fujiusy a Roman Knieht, 
and buried him in a /ew Years. He fhidied at 
Voherra tiU- he was twelve Years of Age. He 
was then remov'd to Rome^. where he continued 
his Studies with qt^xK^^c^qiv vxAtx ^^ la-> 
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ftntftions of Palarhon the Grammarian, the Rhe- 
tor Virginius Flaccus^ and Comutus a Stoick Philo-- 
fopher, the moft learned Man of his Time, of 
a moft virtuous Life, and a . Poet himfelf. The 
Philofophy in which Perjius was educated he 
profcflcd his whole Life, and in this he excelled 
both Juvenal and Horace "y he (hifts not Sides 
like Horace^ who is fometimes an Epicurean^ 
ibmetimes a Stoicky fometimes an Ecle£iicky as 
his prefent Humour leads him, nor declaims like 
y^/t^^w/?/ againft Vices more like an Orator than 
a Philofopher. He is every where the feme, 
true to the Dogma's of his Mafter, and ftuck 
clofe to his own Philofophy. He contrafled a 
ftriiS: Intimacy with this Comutus^ and by his 
Works immortalized the Friendfhip that was 
between them ; he left him, by a Codicil to his 
Will, his Library of feven hundred Books, and 
a great Sum of Money, but Comutus accepted 
of the Books only> and gave the Money to his' 
Sifters, who were hfs Heirs, 

He began to write when he was very young, 
and applied himfelf to Satire upon reading the 
Writings of Lucilius ; but the Verfes he compofed 
in his Youth were fuppreffed by the Advice of 
Cornutusy who thought they would not anfwer the 
great Reputation of thofe that had been publifhed, 
and were received with fo great Admiration by 
the Publick, that all the Copies were prefently fold 
off*. Among other of his Works, diey fuppref- 
fed fome Verfes he had made upon Arriay Wife 
of the unfortunate Patus, an illuftrious Roman 
Lady, who killed herfelf to give an Example to 
her dear Hufband. 

He ftudied with Lucan the Poet under Cor^ 
9^u/jy/, and was fo much admii^d \>v \Cv^ ^Ow:^^- 
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Fellow, that when P^fius recited his Veriest 
Lucan could fcarce forbear breaking out into 
Acclamations ; which is a rare thing among Poets 
of the fame Rank, but fometimes too tommon 
out of Cunning and Vanity. Perjius became 
acquainted wieh Seneca very late, and could ne- 
ver endure his Temper. He was a good Friend, 
a better Son ftill, a better Brother, and a better 
Kinfinan. He was very chafte, though a Per- 
fon of exceeding Beauty; he was (bber, as meek 
as a Lamb^ and as modeft as a young Virgin : 
So true it is, that we muft hot judge of a Man's 
Morals by his Writings, for fome of the Ver- 
ies of Perjius are obfcene and licentious, they 
are (harp and fiill of Bittemefe. It is believed 
that he fpared not the cruel Nere^ and that he 
Idid fo plainly hint at him, that Cornuius thought 
fy to alter fome of his Words 5 he bad writtea 
thus in his firft Satires 

Auriculas AJini Midas Rex habit. 

An AfCs Ears King Midas bas^ 

Comutus advifed him to change thein into the(e| 

Auriculas Afaii quis wmhabetf 

An Afs^s Ear who has not? 

He died of a Pain of his Stomach, when he waf 
about twenty-eight Years of Age. 

The Works of Perjius confift of fix Satires; 
he begins them with a Prologue in Imitation 
oi the Dramatic Poeoi* The Procem to the firft 
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Satire is vei*y. beautiful, and contains the Sum of 
all the reft : 

O Curas hominum ! O quantum eft in rehus inane t 

He acquired great Glory, fays ^tntilian, by 
thefe Compofitions, and obtained more Credit, 
fays Martialy by this one Book» than others did 
by many large V olumes. 

Sapius in libro numoratur Perfius una 
J^uam levis in into Marfus Amazonide. 

This Poet had certainly the Advantage of 
great natural Parts, improved by a large btock 
of acquired Knowledge. He was a profeffed Imi- 
tator of Horace* His Style is noble, figurative 
and poetical, and in general anfweraUe to the 
Dignity of his Sentiments, which have all the 
Grandeur the 5/^/f Philoliiphy when judicioufly 
applied could give them. The Wit and fine 
Ridicule that mine in every Line of HoracA 
Satires he feems an utter Stranger to, his Wit 
does not (hew it felf in genteel Raillery, but 
in an infulting Sneer ; it was not his Province 
to be witty. He fliines moft^ in recommending 
Virtue and Integrity j here it is that his Satire 
becomes hia:^, and that Air of Sincerity that dif- 
covers it felf in his Writings adds a new Grace 
to them. He has been equally ill treated by 
the Partizans of Juvenal and Horace, As a 
Poet, he is certainly inferiour to botli, though, 
in Virtue and Learning he was their Superiour. 
He was grave, and particularly oppofed his Gravity 
to Lewdnefe, which was the predominant Vice 
of N^ra*s Court when he p\i\>\i2aft^ \i& ^•axvt^-k 
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which was before that Emperor fell into t&e 
Excefs of Cruelty. 

For his Verfe, the learned Cafauhon himfelf 
(who underftood him particularly well, and bet- 
ter than any of his former Commentators) can 
neither defend his Numbers, nor the Purity 
of his Latin \ he gives this Point for loft, and 
pretends not to juftify either the Meafures or 
the Words of Perfius. He is evidently beneath 
Horace and Jtwenal in both. And as his Verfe is 
fcabrous and hobbling, ^d his Words" not every 
where well chofen, die Purity of Latin being 
more corrupted than in the time o£ yuvenaly 
and confequently of Horace^ who writ when the 
I/angua|e was in the Height of its Pcrfedlion^j 
fo his Didlion is hard, his Figures are general- 
ly too bold and dari;i& and his Tropes, particu- 
larlv his Metaphors, mfuiFerably ftrained* 

Notwithstanding all the Diligence and 
Penetration of his Expofitors, Perfius is ftill ob- 
icure i whether he aneAed not to be underftood 
but with Difficulty, or whether the Fear of his 
Safety under Nero compelled him to this Dark- 
nefs in fome Places, or that ^it was occafioned 
by his clofe way of thinking, and the Brevity 
of his Style, and crouding of Ks Figures ; or 
laftly, whether after fo long a time many of 
his Words have been corrupted, and many Cuf- 
t3ms and Stories relating to them loft to us,. 
whether fome of thefe Reafons, or all, concur- 
red to render him fo cloudy, it muft be faid, 
that the beft of his Commentators can but guefi 
at his Meaning in many Paffages, and none can 
be certain that he has divined rightly. Ca* 
Jaubon excufes tViei gttver?! ObCcurity ot Perjius^ 
oy aJJedging that k vr^s &Sv^tvR^ Je d€fendenA» 
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for fear of Neroj and that he was commanded 
to write fo cloudily by his Mafter Cornutus. 
The Poet feems not to have wanted many Lec- 
tures to be read to him upon that Subject j he 
was an apt Scholar, and when he was advifed 
to ht obfcure in fome Places where his Life and 
Safety were in queftion, he took the fame Coun- 
fel for all his Books, and never afterwards wrote 
ten Lines together clearly. He is obfcure, fays 
Baykj not out of Policy, but becaufe he had 
fuch a Tafte, and had given fuch a Turn to his 
Genius j for if the Fear of bringing himfelf into 
Trouble at Court, had moved him to cover his 
Conceptions with a thick Cloud, he would have 
done it only in fuch Matters, as had fome re- 
lation to the Life of the Tyrant j but we fee 
that he twifts his Words, and has recourfe to 
AUufions and Enigmatical Figures, even when 
he is about to infmuate only a Moral Maxim, 
the cleareft Explication whereof could not have 
afforded Nero the leaft Pretence of being angry 
with him, I (hall give no Examples of it, ' but 
refer to his Satires, which fufficiently prove it, 

SCJLIGER has a mean Opinion of the Wri- 
tings of Perjiusy particularly of his Style ; he calls 
him a filly trifling Author, a perfeft Braggadocio, 
one who valued himfelf much upon the account 
of his Learning, which was hot and feverifh. He 
affeflied nothing (b much as to render himfelf 
obfcure, for which reafon he was called the blind 
and the dark Poet. Not but that he has fome 
Touches of a hidden Delicacy, but thefe Strokes 
(fays Ratin) are always wrapped up in fo much 
profouna Learning, that there needs a Com- 
ment to unfold them. He may ^ro^^Vj Xsft. cA- 
Jcd the LycophrQn of the Laxxxi^^ Mnoxv ^^ "^^-^ 
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count of his Darknefe ; and St, yeromej who 
could not underftand the Riddles and Obfcurities 
of this Poet inteUeSfuris ignibus ilk dedit^ com* 
mitted them to the Fire to be unfolded. His 
Morofenefs, fays the French Critick, never leaves 
him, he fpeaks not of the leaft things but in a 
Heat, and he never fports but in the moft feri- 
ous manner in the world. VcJJius will have it, 
that Perfius either did not underftand the Rules 
of Satire, or at leaft, that be never obfervcd them, 
becaufe he only attacked fome few particular Per- 
fons inftead of reproving Vice in general j and 
when he had a mind to touch upon the Faults 
or Adlibns of fuch particular Perfons, he com- 
monly made ufe of fome general Name, fuch 
as Titius or Naviusj which doc$ not give us 
Light enough to know either the Fa£b or the Per- 
fon ; and therefore this Poem of his does fcarce 
defcrve the Name of a Satire, becaufe he refleds 
upon no body by Name. I am ready, feys Va-* 
vaffoTy to give to Perfius the Deference that is 
due to him ; I allow him his Jefts, his dry Rubs, 
his Wit and his Sarcafins, nor will I take from 
him his Latin,, which as it is not the veiy bcft, fo 
I muft own it is none of the worft. Thefe are 
the Cenfures that are to be met with in the Wri- 
ings of the Learned, who have fate in Judgment 
upon the Works of this Poet. 

But after all it muft be allowed, that P/r- 
Jius was a young Man like his Friend and Co- 
temporary Lucan: Both of them Men of extra- 
ordinary Parts, and great acquired Knowledge 
confidering their Youth. But neither of diem 
had arrived at that Maturity of Judgment which 
is neceffary to the 3LCcom^l\ftv\^^ of a formed 
Poet} and this CoaftAfcta&w>TH ^fc\x\a.^^ Soalfc^M^ 
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perfections to their Cliai^e, fo on the other fide, 
'tis a candid Excufe for thofe Failings which are 
incident to Youth and Inexperience ; and we ■' 
have more reafon to wonder how They, who 
■died before the thirtieth Year of their Age, could 
write fo well, and think fo firongly, than to ac- 
cufe them of thofe Faults from which human Na- 
ture, and more efpecially in Youth, could never 
polTibly be exempted. 
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SILIUS ITALICUS. 



(JJIUS SILIUS /r^i/Cf/5 was born un- 
der the Emperor Tiberius^ but the Year of 
his Birth cannot be fixed ; he derived his De- 
fcent from the noble and ancient Familjr of the 
Silii J the Place of his Nativity is likewife un- 
certain ; the common Opinion is, that he was 
bofn at old Seville in Spatn^ called Italica^ and 
from thence he obtained his Surname; others 
fuppofe he was born at Confinium in Italy^ which, 
according to Straho^ had the Name of Italica given 
it during the Social War. 

When he came to Rome he applied himfelf 
to the Studies and Praftice of the Bar, and fuc- 
ceeded fo well, that by a clofe Imitation of (7/- 
cero^ and his Form of Pleading, he became 
a celebrated Advocate, and a moft actompliihed 
Orator. His Merit and Charafter recommend- 
ed him to the higheft Offices in the Republick, 
fo that he obtained the ConfuUhip, and executed 
that Office when Nero died : He lay under the 
Infamy of being a falfe and cruel Informer un- 
der that bloody Emperor, who made ufe of him 
in accufing Perfons of Fortune and Honour, 
whom he had devoted to Deftruftion. But he 
J)ehaved with more Hotvcfty and Virtue under 
L. Fiullius^ in \rtvofc Ywwix >cvft \w^\ ^ ^tvc«5cs^ 
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Places, and at the fame time preferved his Credit 
with the Publick. 

FESPJiSIAN fent him as Proconful into 
jfjia^ where he behaved with clean Hands and 
an unblemifhed Reputation. Old Age now came 
faft upon him, and having fpent the beft part 
of his time in publick Offices, he retired to 
a private Life, refolved to fpend what re- 
mained of it, in Eafe and the delightful Ex- 
ercifes of Poetry. He had feveral Country Vil- 
ias, one at Tufculum^ which had been Cicero% 
and a Farm at Naples^ faid to have been-^/r- 
giPs, It is certain, he paid the higheft Vene- 
•ration to the Memory of that Poet, and an- 
nually celebrated his Birth-day with great So- 
lemnity. He lived many Years in thefe Re- 
tirements, indulging his Mufe in her old Age, 
when (he grew languid and had loft her Fire. He 
lived to fe^ his eldeft Son Conful; his other 
Son, a Youth of promifmg Hopes, died before 
him. He was tormented with an incurable Ul- 
cer, which affli<SI:ed him with infupportable Pains, 
and compelled him, according to die heroic Bra- 
very of the Romans, by refraining from. Meat 
to put an end to his own Life. Martialy who 
had been much obliged to him, compliments him 
in this manner^ L. 2. £p, 49. 

Silius hac magnt celebrat Mmurmnta Maronis^ 
yUgera facundi qui Ciceronis babet, 

Haredem Dominumque fat tumuli que larifque 
Non alium mallet nee Maro nee Cicero. 

Silius here celebrates great Maro'j Praife^ 

And Tully'x AcrfS he at eafe enjoy Sy 

Vol. I O Nvt"^ 
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Virgil andQiCXXo would furely chwfe^ 

My o]!Il\\}& for their Heir^ and aU the World refuf$. 

Since we know little of SiUm^i but what we 
colle£l from J^A»y the younger, it will he pro* 
per (o infert the Chara£ler he gives of diis Poet 
in a Letter to his Friend Caninius : It is the feventh 
EpifUe; of the third Book. 

I Am juft informed of the Deafh^ of StUus 
Italicus in his Neabolitan Farm, occafion* 
ed by a Habit of lUneis arifing from too long 
an Abftinence. He was afflicted widi an in- 
curable Tumour in ^icFoot, a lingrin^ Evil 
which he bore with Conftano^ to bis Death. 
A Man entirely happy to the laft, except in the 
Lois of the voungeft of his two Sons ; but he 
left the eldeii, and better of them, in a flourish- 
ing State, and paft the Confulihip. He im- 
paired his Reputation under Nero* He was 
believed to fecond his violent Impeachments 
very willingly ; but he behaved himfelf very 
wifdy and agreeably in his Friendfhip with 
Fitelaus. He acquired great Applaufe as Pro* 
conful of jffiaf and wiped off the Stain of his 
former ill-turned Application bv a laudable 
Indolence. Among the principal Men of the 
City be feemed infenfible of Power; and 
yras therefore without Envy. He was much 
faluted and courted^ and while he was very 
much confined to his Bed, his CSiamber was 
filled with a number that did not addreis 
him on the Score of his Fortune. When at 
leifure from Writing, he pafl the Day in the 
moil learned Coiivi^ation. He wrote Verfe 
with more Labour than Fire } and fometimes 
f tried the Judmvfiou. \)( ^<^\>^ \«^E«as&\^. 
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Lately inclined by hi« Years he retired from 
the City, and made his abode in Campania^ 
and Was not removed even by the Arrival of the 
new Emperor Trajan in that Country. It was 
a diftinguiflling Praife of Csefarto allow that Li- 
berty, and of him that he had the Courage to 
make uie of ft. He was fond of new things to 
an Objeftion of being addicted to buy for the 
fake of Buying. He was poflefled of many Coun- 
try Seats in the fame Plac^, and whien he took 
a fancy to a new Purchafe he neglefted an old 
one. He had a multitude of Books, of Statues, 
and of Images, which beyond a meer Pofief- 
fion he alio reverenced. Firft in Efleem he 
held Virgil^, whofe Birth-day he celebrated with 
greater Solemnity than his own, moftly at 
Napksy where tie frequented his Monument aa 
a Temple. In this peaceful Courfe of Life 
he reach'd b^ond his feventy fifth Year, with 
z Tendemefe radier than an Infrrmity of Bo- 
dy. Aiid as he was tlie bft Conful of Nero^ 
(o he e^cpired the laft of his Confuls ; and it 
is remarkable, that Nera died when he wa» 
ConiuL When I ve&cSt upon this, I am toucb-^, 
ed with a Compai&on of human Frailty/ 

^/il/l/'5 in the Decline of Life, and far ad- 
vanced in Years, attempt* an Etik Poem^ which 
he qompofe^ in feventeen Books, and chofe for 
hisSubje«a the Hiflory oi the fecund Punick JV€ar. 
He was ftimulated to this Work beyond bis Na- 
tural Heat, by his fuperfUtious Admiration of 
Vtrgily whom he fet before btm as an Exam- 
ple, and refolved to imitate; but he feH in- 
nnitely ihort of the PattenH foe liictf^^ Vt; 
i»J^a>/dra!xieGeiutisfi» ?o«a!?<y ^^^Yes^ ^^^^^ 
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jcft was moft improper for zn Epic Poem : His 
Story was flat and common, every Circum- 
ftance of the Punick War was fully known, fo 
that he was tied down to Hiftorical Fa6b, and 
the Scope of his Fancy was cramped and re- 
fl rained ; yet Martial compliments him as the 
Honour and Ornament of the Age in which he 
lived, 

5/7/ Caftalidum decus fororum^ &c. 

Silius the Glory of the Caftalian Siftersy 
JVkoJtngyi in lojty Verfe the perjured Ragey 
And treacherous Pride of Hannibal, ^c. 

It muft be allowed that Silius had fome 
of thofe great Qualities required to form a great 
Poet. He had Learning Hiftorical, Moral and , 
Natural. His Characters are often noble and 
juft, and the Sentiments great and beautiful. 
His Images are poetical, but the Expreffion, 
the Colouring is weak,, and often fpiritlefe. He 
is Matter of many Excellencies, but often lofes 
^ Influence of die aetherial Particle, that En- 
thufiaftic Fire which ftrengthens every Figure, 
and animates every Line in Homer and InrgiL 
Thou^ he does not always creep, and can 
fometimes rife with Dignity and Gracefulnefs, 
yet he weakned his Fire by attempting to imi- 
tate VirgiFs (ZontQineis. He has many Excel- 
lencies, and vwould be much more efteemed were 
he more known, Silius Italicusy fajrs Rapiny is 
much more regulv than Statius. He owes more 
to his Induftry than to his Nature. There feems 
fome Judgment anA CoxAua-'m Vy\% DcCiwi^ but 
Xio±in9:, of Gwatiitfe m^ \\q\>\wsS& "vciW^^- 
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prdQon ; and if one may rdy on the younger 
Pliny's Judgment, there Is mare Art than ff^t in 
his Poem; it is rather the Hiftory of die Punici 
War than a Poem. 

PETRARCH writ a Poem upon the fame Sub- 
jeft, which, 'tis probable, he would never have 
done had he feen this of Silius, which was not 
found till long after his Death, in the time of the 
Council of BafiL 
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pVBLJUS PJPINIUS STJTIUS w» 
a Citizen of NapUsy and bom there, about 
th^ brginnilig of the Reign of die Emperor 
Claudius i Ms Father was of a TOod Family at 
^^^9 a Town of Epirus^ whofe Ancefton had 
keen famous for thi^ir ILeaming and Civil Ao-» 
compIiihmentSy and made a coniiderable Figure 
ki that Place for many Generations. He re« 
ceived his Education under his Father, who 
opened a School of Rhetoric and Oratory in Na^ 
Us^ and met with fuitable Encouragement from 

en of the firft Quality, who employed him in 
the Care of t^^if ChiJd^en. He r^oved after- 
wards to RiiiUy and engaged in tfi^ fame Profei^ 
fion with equal SucQeis* 

Here our Poet fell in love with a young 
Widow, named Claudia^ a Mufician's Daughter, 
a Perfon of good Wit, find fine Improvements 
in many Parts of Learning, efpeciafly in Poetry : 
She proved a virtuous and chearful Companion, 
and was of ufe to hin) in fome of bis Compoii* 
tions, particularly in YAsThebaid: 



fi 



Longi tufola laboris 



Confcia^ cumque tuis crevit mca Thebais annis. 
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^ee &nly cmfcioui of my Pains I hv^dj 
And with thy Tears my Thcbais imprtnfd^ 

He infcribcd many of his Vcrfcs to his Wifc^ 
whom he always mentions with Tenderneis and 
Honour, and, as a Mark of his Lore and Efteeih^ 
he behaved himfelf to a Daughter whom (he had 
by her Arft HuKband with fingular Regard aod pa^ 
ternal Affeftion* 

S TATIU S it feems had obtained three Prizes 
in the Alban Games, but loft the Vidoiy in 
the CafitoL His Character was foon eftabhfhed 
at Ronuy and his occafional Poems introduced 
him ^unong the ereat Wits of the Age, whom 
he frequently took: occafion to praife and com- 
pliment in his Sihuty or his Miicellaneous Wri- 
tings. It is very remaiteble, iays Vojjiusy that 
Martialj who was a great Admirer of SteUa the 
Poet, fhould never make any mention of Sta'* 
iiusj who was fo intimate with SteUoj that he 
dedicated to him the firft Book of his Sihut* 
This he fiippofes might proceed from Envy and 
Emulation in Martial^ who could not bear, 
that Pampinius was fo much in Dcmitian*9 fa- 
vour, becauie he had fo quick a Talent in mak- 
ing extempore Verfes, which Martial pretended 
to as his own particular Province. He was re- 
commended to the Emperor's Favour by Paris^ 
SL favourite A£tor, who obtained the Honour for 
him of being admitted to fit at Table with the 
Emperor among his chief Minifters. He art* 
fully infinuated himfelf into the Efteem of this 
cruel Tyrant by his extravagant Compliments 
and gro& Flatteries, who diftinguiflicd him by 
very honourable Rewards, particularly he madt 
him 9 Prcfent of a C«/(kn Crotim^ NittfiXL\:«. ^^^ 

O A. ^ 
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the Prize in the Alban Mount, at the ^uinqm' 
tria^ Games celebrated in honour of Minerva. 
It is fuppofed his Circumftances were low before 
he became acquainted with Parisj and that he 
was obliged to fell his Poems to the beft Bidder 
for Subfiftance y for Juvenal mentions a Tragedy 
called Agave^ which was purchafed by Parhy who 
from a Player was become a Man of Fortune and 
a chief Favourite. 

Curritur ad vocem jucundaniy &Cr Sat 7* 

> 

. jfll Rome if pleased when Statius will rehearfe^ 
J And longing Crouds expe^f the promised Verfe > 
His lofty Numbers withfo great a Gu/fj 

- IThey bear andjivalkw withfuch eager Luft : 
But while the common Suffrage crowrfdhis Cauftf 
And broke the Benches with their bmd Applaufe^ 
His Mufe hadjlaro^d^ had not a Piece unready 
And ly a Player bought^ fupplfd her Bread. 

The Mifcellanies of Statius^ which he called^ 
Siha^ were the Foundation of his publick Cha- 
rafter among the Wits of Rome. Naugerius^ a 
noble Venetian of gccat Learning, had a contrary 
Opinion of thefc little Pieces 5 for being told 
that fome of his Poetical Writings had in them 
much of the Style of Statius^ he was fo enraged 
at the Comparifon, that he threw them into the 
Fire^ and faw them confumed. 

- His next Attempt was his Thebaidy in which 
he was aflifted by Maximus Junius^ a Man of 
Quality of fingular Learning. This Poem coft 
him twelve Years Labour, and he was far ad- 
vanced in Age before ht fimftied it ; he put 

_Ai5 iaft Hand to it at Noj^leu ^% ^a&. K\x«irs^ 
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'was his Achilletd^ but he had made little Progrefs 
in this Work before Death prevented him, which 
happened at Naples^ in the Reign of Trajan, 
• STJTIUSy fays Borrichius, the Favourite of • 
Domithriy wrote leveral Things in a learned and 
lofty Style, but many were loft, and among 
others, that famous Tragedy of his the Agave^ 
which, by reafonof his Poverty, he was obliged to 
fell to Parisy that he might publifli it as his own* 
We have extant his Silva in five Books, his The- 
Said in twelve Books, arid his AchiUeis in two ; in 
all which Pieces his Style generally appears to be 
florid, -choice and magnificent; yet in his Sihitj 
the Style is purer and more natural ; in his The- 
iaidf fuller of Art ; and in his Adtlleis it is 
more uneven. Hence, therefore, fome of the 
Criticks declare, that it is with Statius among 
the Poets, as it was with Alexander the Great 
among the Heioes ; that his great Virtues were 
mixed wiih great Vices ; his Verfe fometimes 
runs in a truly lofty, majeftick Strain ; fome- 
times he mounts above the Clouds in a high 
Bombaftick Style; and then again, Icarus like,, 
he falls from the greateft Height down to the 
Tery Ground. And therefore Strada very^ pro- 
perly fuppofes Statius to be feated.upon the higheft 
Part of Parriajfus^s Hill, and in fo much danger, 
that he feems to be like a Man, who is juft ready 
to fail. I may add, his Writings could fcarce be 
even and corre£t, when he congratulated himfelf 
on having fpent but two Days about the Epitha^ 
lamium of Stella^ which contained two hundred 
feveaty-eight Verfes. 

SCALIGER is immoderate in his Praife,- he 
calls him a moft polite and a moft ingpalovisPciefcv 
he Ikysy theie are; none e\tiv« ol ^<i Ks\.d\^^xs» ^^ 
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Moderns, that tread fo near tQ the Heels of ^r* 
gii^ and that he had coQie nearer him if he hact 
n('t afi(^<^ ' to follow him too cleft. Being, 
in Ms own Nsiture hig^ <Mid lofty, whenever be 
endeavoured to excel and eij^oit hiaiftlfy he pre- 
fentiy fell into ^xprd^ons thftf; WQrq too baughtJT 

zf\i fw^Uing. But b^yood Difpvitt unl^s it \m 
that Phcenix of the AgCt Virgik thi9fe are nont 
of the Heroic Poet^s v^hether Gr^ pr Z>/iV, tbal^ 
can be compared to Statiust whofc Verfes are to 
prrferred before thofe of Hmer. He bad that 
Veneration for Yir^t^ Memory, that he fre- 
ouently vifited his Tomb, and celebrated his Birtb* 
(Uy wiith ^at Solemnity. 

Thi9 Poet h«s met with different Treabpent 
fropi HM^n% ^ fome others, who dutrae liim 
yrni^ tiie Afie£buion of great Words and (welling 
£xpr9ffions, dfiat he fills the Ear without ever 
touching the Heart ; that he was of unbounded 
Imagination without the Poize of Judgment ; 
that he is as fantaftical in bis Ideas as in his 
Cxprefftons ; 1^ that his two Poems, ^e Thebait 
V^vi ^^Uilmj h^ve nothing in them regular, all ia 
yaft ^nd .difproportionable. 
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"JUVENAL. 

r\ECIMUS JUNIUS jnrENJLIS 
^^ was bom about the beginning of the Reigit 
rf the Emperor Claudius^ at Aquinunij a Towit 
belonging to the Territory of the ancient Folfci^ 
and fmce famous for having giyen Birth to 7%,^- 
tnas ^Aquinasy the famcKis Father of Scholaftic 
Philofophy. Our Poet's Father was a rich 
Freedman, who gave him a liberal Education » 
and) agreeable to the Cuftom of tjbofe Times^ 
bred him up to the Bar, and to the Study of 
Eloquence^ in \^ich he made a very great Pro- 
grefs. He ftudied firft under Fr^nto the Gram- 
marian, and afterwards^ as it is generally con* 
je6lured, under ^intiJiafij who H thought ta 
have feen ibme of his SatireSi. He never con- 
iider'd himfelf among the Rich and Wealthy, 
yet in the eleventh Satire, he defcribes his Coun- 
try Houfe, his Entertainment and his Atten- 
dants, whidi argue a fufficient Pl«nly and Com^ 
petency for fo wife a Mind* 

Besides hh Acquaintance wkb Urnkfitmy 
a famous Arufpex mentioned in his third Satire, 
he was fit^hrly beloved and efteemed among 
his chief Friends, by JUhrttal Ac Poet, vv4x) ad- 
dreffes three (bveral Epigrams to him {JJAk j. Dp. 
23. and 91. .andLik 12; Ep« iS^vrbftKebfc^N^ 
bun the Tide of dte Elocjaent^ ansi y^w«^ ^^ 
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Juvenal f^Jlowed the Bar. The laft was writ- 
ten by Martial^ after he was retired to Bilboa^ 
whidi was under Trajan j he fpeaks of our Au- 
thor as a Man yet in full Vigour, and as if he' 
had written • but few Satires y6t. Tlie greateff* 
Part of his Works came out very late in Life^ 
and he had long diilinguifhed hinifelf by his £- 
loquence. at the Bar, and improved his Fortune 
and Intereft at Rome before he thought of Poetry, 
the very St) le of which, in his Satires, fpeaks-aJong 
Habit of Declainiing. 

We are told he recited the firfl: Eflay which 
he made, being above forty, to a fmall Audience 
of his Friends, but being encoiu'aged by their 
Applaufe, he hazarded a greater Publication ;. 
which reaching the Ear of Paris j Domittan^s 
chief Favourite at that time, though but a Pantos- 
mime Player,, whom he had feverely infulted, 
that Minion made his Complaint to the Emperor, 
who banifhed the offending Poet into Egypt^ (to 
Pentapolis^ 3, City of Lybia^ fays Suidas) though 
he was eighty Years old, as Giraldus obferves in 
his Account of the Latin Poets, under the Pre-- 
tence^ of giving him the Praefedlure of a Cohort.. 
Upon this Account he is called by Sidcnius ^fpolliy^ 
narisi Irati Hiflrionis ExuL 

lUe fcf MiUtia multis iargitur hcnoremi 
Semejhri vatum dtgitos circumligat auro^ 
^od noh dant Proceres^ dabit Hijirio*. 

He can difpofe of Honours and Commandiy 
Ihe Powr of Rome is in an A£i^r^s Hands. 
The pta€cful Gown and military Sivordy 
Th€ Uuntf^ks Player eutgiva th pinching Lord.. 
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jtnd woiild'Ji thou^ Poet^ rife before the Surty 
And to his Honour^ s lazy Levee run ? 
Stick to the Stage ^ and leave thy fordid PeeTj 
Andyety Heaven knows^ 'tis earrid with Hardjhip 
there. 

He was not idle during his Stay in Egypfy 
but made fuch Obfervations upon the Superfti- 
tions and Religious DiflFerences of the People, 
as he afterwards "Wrought up into a Satire, which 
is the fifteenth in the Order they are commonly 
publilhed. 

. After Domitian*s Death, yuvenal return' d 
to Rome^ Sufficiently cautioned not only againft 
attacking the Characters of thofe in Power, but . 
againft all perfonal Refle6lions upon the Great 
Men living ; and therefore he thus wifely con- 
cludes the Debate he is fuppofed to have main- 
tained with a Friend in the firft Satire, which 
feems to be the firft he wrote after he returned . 
from Baniftiment. Experiar quid concedatur^ &c. 
He is fuppofed to have died about the eleventh ' 
of ^^r/Ws Reign. That he lived to be an old 
Man, we ma)r conclude from the eleventh Satire, 
where he fays of himfelf, and of Perficus to v/hoitx 
he writes 3 

Nojira hihat v&rnum contxa5ta euticula Sokm^ 
EffugiatqueTogam. * 

O r aged Limbs we'llbafk /« Phoebus* Rays^ 
And live this Day devoted to our Eafe, 

As to his Perfon, we are told be was of a 
lark.e Stature, which made fome think bim. to 
have? been oi Gallic Extra£tiou% "SW^ xcvk.^'^'^'^^ 
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nothing relating to his moral Character, of wajr 
of Life ; but both from the manner of his Pu* 
ni(hment by Domitiart^ and Ae whole Tenor of 
bis Writings he feem^ to have been a real Friend 
to Sobriety and Virtue. There is no mention 
that he ever was manied, nor is it at all pro- 
bable, if we confider the Opinion he had of the 
Women of thofe Times, whom he bitterly and 
with extravagant Acrimony lalhes in his fixth 
Satire. 

Thb Writings of Juvenal confift of fixteen 
Satires, which luve juitiv had their Admirers a-^ 
mong the Learned in all Ages ; and indeed the 
Works of this Poet are fo complete a Syffem 
of Morality, and fo perfedb . a Body of ufefut 
Philofophy, they exprefs fo juft a Rs^e againft 
the (hocking Vices of the Times in which he 
lived, that he has fcarce left any Thing unfaid 
upon the Subje£b he made choice of. The 
Jealoufy and the high Guilt of the Age obliged 
him often to draw Charaders, and reprefent 
Crimes under the Names of Perfons who had 
been long dead; for the Corruption was too 
great and univerfal, and the Power of the Vi« 
cious too formidable, to be attacked without 
I^anger ; and this wary Method of his has been 
fi>llowed fuccefsfully by fucceeding Satirifts in 
Many States and Countries, who have laboured 
under the fame Misfortunes* 

Many and lofty are the Elogies beftowed upon 
the Satires of Ais roet ; he is fb full of divine Sen* 
timents, and his Sentences are fo grave and mo** 
ral, that he may properly be called Th$ Prophet 
ef the Latin Poets. Many prefer his Pieces be- 
fore all the Moi^ of Artjl^tk^ and iome pro- 
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ocmnce him equal to Seneca and EpiSfetu$. H» 
is ftiled dnfor Morum liberrimus ; and is, fays 
StapUtoriy a moft excellent Poet, his Verfe flow-. 
ing like a River when the Wind breathes, gent- 
ly, fmoolhly near the Banks, and ftrong in the 
Current. In the fame Arguments, he never 
Oime Abort of Horace^ but often outwent him i 
bi3 eighth Satire upon Trtu Nobility far .exceeds 
Horac4\ fixth upon the fapfie Subjed^ Comparq 
yuvenaTs tenth with Horaces hrft, and thenj^ 
toys S(alig4rj S0ni ilU tiH Juvenalis Poeta vide' 
iiturj hie Horatius, jejuna ^uju/piam Tbefecs te^m. 
nuts Tentator ; you will conFcfs Juvenal to be 
the Poet, and Horace to be feme poor Theme- 
maker. Hwqcej he goes cn> is a meer Scoffer^ 
his Speech is vulgar, his Verfe negligent, only 
bis Latin is pure j but Juvenal ardet^ injlat^ 
epertejuguht ; his Purity is Rimtan^ his Compo* 
ftire happy, his Verfe better, his Sentences (harper, 
his Phraie more open, and his Satire more 
accurate. Horace did not more e^^ceed Luci-^ 
llusy than Juvmal Hwace^ whether we refpei^ 
the Variety of Arguments, the I)exterity of 
Handling, the PJcnty of Invention, the Fre-- 
Quency of Sentences, me Sharpneis of Reprehen- 
uon, as alfo his Raillery and Good Manners. 
Juvenalj fays ffilyday^ is to be preferred to Ho^ 
race for his Ardour, his Loftinefs, and hb Free^ 
<]om, and tho' J willingly admire the Happineft 
of Hora<e in hjs I^ricks, yet I cannot but thinly 
he very much untuned hin^]f» In his Fall from 
the C)de to the Satire. J^fides, JuvenaPt 
Change of the ancient Satire wa; apt only a 
Change, j^ut a Perfection : fpr what is the £nd 
of Si^ure, but. to. rpfoKW ? Wbcce^ Ji perpetu4 
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Grin does rather anger than amend. Where-^ 
f< x:. the Old Satire and the New, and fo Ho^ 
race and Juvenal^ may fcem to diiFer, as the 
Jefter and the Orator, the Face of an Ape and 
of a Man, or as the Fiddle and Thunder. Ho^ 
race was a (light fuperficial Satirift, who only 
laugh'd from tifie Teeth outward, whereas yuve-- 
nal\i\t totlie very Bone, and did not often fufFer 
his Prey to efcape ftrangling and being put to 
death. 

• To form an exa£t Comparifon between Ho^ 
race and Juvenal is a difEcult Undertaking ; a 
Difpute has always been between the Favourers 
of the two Poets. If it be only argued which 
of them was the better Poet, the ViSory is al- 
ready gamed on the Side of Horace ; Virgil him- 
felf muft yield to him in the Delicacy of his 
Turns, his Choice of Words, and perhaps the 
Purity of his Latin ; he who fays that Pindar is* 
inimitable, is himfclf inimitable ih his Odes. But 
the Contention between thefe two great Ma- 
ilers is for the Prize of Satire, in which Con- 
trovcrfy all t!:e Odes and Epodes of Horace 
are to ftand excluded. It muft be granted by 
the Favourers of Juvenal,, that Horace is more 
copious and profitable in his Inftrudtion of hu- 
man Life, but Juvenal is the more delightful 
Author; I am profited by both, I am pleafed by 
both, but I owe more t(' Horace for my In- 
flrudioi^, and more to Juvenal for my Pleafure^. 
Juvenal is of a more V igorcus and Mafculine 
vVit than Horace^ he glvc^ me as much. Plea-- 
fure as I can bear ; he tully fatisLes my Expcdla- 
tion, he treats his Subjedt hone; liis Spleen, is 
mkd^ ai«d he rsdCes mixie \ I have the Pieafure 
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of Concernment in all he fays ; he drives his 
Reader along with him, and when he is at the 
End of his Way, I willingly flop with him ; if 
he went another Stage, it would be too far, it 
would make a Journey of a Progrefs, and turn 
Delight into Fatigue. When he gives over *tis 
a Sign the Subjedt.is exhaufted, and the Wit of 
Man can carry it no farther. 

If a Fault can be juftly found in yuvenal^ it 
is that he is fometimes too luxuriant, too redun- 
dant, fays more than he needs, but never more, 
than pleafes. Add to this, that his Thoughts 
are as juft as thofe of Horace^ and much more , 
elevated. His Expreffions are fonorous and. 
more noble, his Verfe mor^ numerous, and his 
Words are fuitable to his Thoughts, fublime 
and lofty. All thefe contribute to the Plea^ ; 
fure of the Reader, and the greater the Soul qf 
him who reads, his Tianfports are the greater. 
Horace is always on the AnibU^ Juvenal on the 
Gallops but his Way is perpetually on Carpet 
Ground ; he goes with more Impetuofity than . 
Horace^ but as fecurely, and the Swiftneis adds 
more lively Agitation to the Spirits, The Sauce 
qf ywvienal is more poignant to create in us an . 
Appetite of reading him ; the Meat of Horace is 
more nouriflhing, but the Cookery of Jtrvenal 
more exquifite \ fo that granting Horace to be 
the more general Philofopher, we cannot deny 
that Juvenal was the greater Poet, I mean in 
Satire^ His Thoughts are (harper, his Indigna- 
tion againft Vices more vehement, his Spirit 
has more of the Commonwealth Genius ; he 
treats Tyranny, and all Vices attending it^ as 
they deierve, with the uttno'ft Rigpxxi s ^^'^ ^'^'^'^ 
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fcqucndy a noMe Soul is better pleafed with i 
zealous Vindicator of Roman Liberty, than with a 
TempartTang Poet, a well*manner'd Court-Sbvci 
:uid a Man who is often afraid of laughing in 
the right Place^ who is ever decent becaufe he is 
natur^ly^fervile. After ail, Horace had the Difad« 
vantage of the Times in which he lived, they 
were better for the Many and worfe for the Sa*^ 
tirift \ thofe enormous Vices prafUfed under the 
Reign of Domitiany were unknown in the Time 
tXS^ugHflus Cafar\ Juvenal therefore had a 
lai«rField than Horace^ little Follies were out 
of I)oors when Oppreffion was to be fcourged 
inftead of Avarice ; it was no longer Time to 
turn into Ridicule the faUe Opinions of Philo- 
ibphers, when the Roman Libmy was to be af« 
icrted ; tliere was more need of a Brutus in Dd* 
mtian*^ Days to redeem or mend, than of a 
Horace J if he had then been living, to laugh at 
a FTy-catcher. 

RAP IN doe? not diftinguifli with that Ad- 
vantage to theCharafter oi Juvenal That De- 
licaqr, fays he, which properly gives the Rdifli 
to Satire, was heretofore the Character of /fc- 
raccy for it was only by way of Jeft and Merri- 
ipent that he exercifea his Cenfure. He knew 
well, that the Sporting of Wit had more Effect 
than the ftrongeft Reafons, and the moft fenten- 
tious Difcour^, to render Vice ridiculous) in 
which Juvenaly with all his Serioufhefs, has fo 
much ado to fucceed; for indeed that violent 
way of declaiming which he ufes, has moft com- 
monly very little Effect, he fcarce perfuades at 
all, oecaul'e he is always in Choler, and never 
/b^aks in ccld Blood. 'TVs truc^ fays the French 



^ Critick) he has fome Common Places of Morali* 
tv that may ferve to dazzle the weaker fort of 
Apprchenuons, but with ' all bi5 ftfong Expref- 
(Ions, energetick TermS) and great r la(hes of 
Eloquence, he makes little Impreffion, becaufe 
he has nothing that is delicate^ or that is natural 1 
it is not true Zeal that makes him talk againft 
the Mifdenn^eanprs of that Age» it i$ merely a 
Spirit of Vanity and Oftentation. 
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MARTIAL. 

f^ARCUS VALERIUS MJRTI 
z LatinPoety born at Bilbilisy novi 
Buhieraj a Town of the ancient Celti 
Spaifiy which is the Kingdom of Arragon. 
Town ftands upon the River Sah^ or 
that falls into the Ehro above Saragojfa 
Father was called Pronto^ and his Moth( 
iiltaj as he owns hinifelf in the thirtjr-fi 
pigram of the fifth Book. He was born 
luppofed^ in the Reign of Claudius the 
ror. When he was twenty Years of I 
came to Rome under Neroj and there cor 
thirty-five Years under the Emperors 
Othoy VitelUus, Vefpafian^ Titus j and D9 
hy whom he was advanced to the 1 ribuna 
Equeftrian Dignity : This Emperor likewi 
him the Jus trium Liberorum^ the Privilege 
Citizen that had three Children. 

He was fent to Rome to qualify him; 
the Bar, but finding he had no gres 
nius nor Inclination that way, he alter 
Defign, and applied himfelf to the Sti 
Poetry. He fucceeded in this Purfuit, 
acquired a happy and elegant way of W 
which introduced Vurcv m\.o Asio^ltvtanc* 

tiie moft polite 'W*vt;& oi ^^^x. K^^^^ ^lUi 
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£us^ Stelhy and Pliny the Younger, who in one 
of his Epiftles gives Kim a goodtharad^er. Ster- 
iiniusy a noble Roman^ had fo great an Efteem 
for the. Compofitions of this Poet, that he placed , 
his Statue in his Library while he yvas livings 
and the Emperor Verus ufually called him his 
Virgil^ which was a confiderable Honour to his 
Chara6ler, 

. - After a long ftay at Rome without any 
Improvements of his Fortune, he turned his Eyes 
towards his native Country, for his Poverty de- 
prived him of the common Comforts of Life : 
His fulfom Flattery of Domitian was no Advan- 
tage to his Circumftanccs, Trajan at length be-^ 
came tired of him, and his Friends forfook himi 
fo that he was reduced to the loweft Diftrefs^ 
which he complains of; 

Sumfateorfemperquefuij Calliftrate, Pauper, ' 

In this melancholy Condition he retired to 
Bilbilisy the Place of his Birth, declining in his 
Years, as he (ays of himfelf, and gray-headed i 
and this Journey he could not have undertaken, 
if his Friend Pliny had not contributed to th^ 
Expence o£ it. He met with better Fortune 
in his own Country, for there he married Mar- 
^ellay (a fecond Wife, it is fuppofed) a Woman 
of a good Fortune, whom he exceedingly com- 
jnends and admires, and for very good Keafons \ 
for (he had a Houfe and fine Gardens, which 
ffae made him a Prefent of, and fettled upoit 
him. Here he finifh'd his twelfth Book' of Epi- 
grams, at the Defire of his Friend Prifcusy a 
Man of Confular Dignity, vjVvo caxwt \a \iccfi^~ 
into Spainy and to wiiom Vt V^ \t&3Ss«^;^ "^"^^ 
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yitron. He died about the feven^-fifth Year 
of his Age. The other two Books, that is, the 
thirteenth ?aA fourteenth, are called Xenioy and 
Jpophoreta^ and are conceived by mdft Juc^es to 
have been written by fome other Hand. 

His Friend Pliny hearing of the Death of 
JUartial^ was much aiFe^ted with the News^ 
and gives the following CharaAer of hitn in a 
Letter to Prifcus \ it is the twenty-fifft Epiftlt of 
the third Book. 

To PRJSCUS. 

I Hear Valerius Marfialis is dead, and take it 
much to heart; he was a Man of Wit 
and Parts, of a iharp and poienant Turn of 
Thought ; there was a good deal of Salt and 
Gall in his Writings, and as much Candour 
and Ingenuity. I made him a Prefent at ous 
Parting, that Compliment I paid to our Friend- 
(hip, as well as to the Honour I owed him for 
the Verfes he compofed on me. It was ufiial 
with our Anceftors generoufly to reward thofe 
who had by their Writings advanced the Cha* 
ra£ler of particular Places or PeHbns, aCuftom 
that, with (bme others equally good, is quite 
out of fafhion in our Days : For fmce we have 
left off doing Actions worthy of Praife, we 
wifely conclude Praife to be highly impertinent. 
You may perhaps a(k me, What were Ac Verfes 
that I thank'd him for ? I would refer you to 
the Bode itfelf, only I happen to remendber 
fome of them. If you like thefe, it will en<- 
gage you to look for the reft in the Colle£)ioA 
oi his Works. He addcefies himfelf to the 
Mt^e to make a VVivtxa mYl^^ytSc lax "dn^ E^- 
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* fir//fw Hill, and orders her to do it with a great 
^ deal of Deference and Good Manneis^ 

* Sed mi tempore mn tm, &c. 

* But Otaie beedy my gentle Mufe^ 

* Hmt you a happy Minute chufe ; 

* Andunoppref^d by Bacchus' Weighty 

* Affront not rliny'i learned Gate. 

* For he gives all hisjludious Days 

* Tofolemn Philofophick Lays v 

* And fond ofpleajing lijfning Rome» 

* Both in this Age and all to come^ 

* Compofes Books infuch a Vein^ 

* As dare to vie with Tully'j Strain. 

* Better to go {by Martial's Warning) 

* At the late Lampy or early Morning: 

* Your Hour is when the Bottle pajfesj 

* When alfs Perfume^ andNotfe and Glajfes^ 

* This Sea/on s yoursj when rofy Garlands crown 

* Each BroWf and Cdto's^em forget to frown. 

< Was I not in the right in parting in the moft 
^ indearing manner, with a Man vfho wrote 
^ this on me, and whom I now bewail as dear* 
' ly ? He gave me all in his Power, aoid would 

< have given me more, had he had more to give. 

* Tho* between Friends, what greater Gift can 

* be beftowed, than Praife, Honour, and Eter- 

* nity ? But it may be faid, . his Writings^ vUl 

* not be Eternal ; perhaps not, but he wrote thqtn 
^ as if they were to be fo* AdieuJ 

The Poet lafhes Cato's Gravity, upoa the 
account of an Accident that happened at. ^j^ft. 
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'f'hral Gsimcsy where Women appeared flaked 
before all the People. The fame CatOy fays Fa* 
lerlus Maximus^ being prefent at the Floral 
Games which Mejfius the iEdile exhibited, the 
People had fo much Modefly as not to recjuire 
that the Courtezans fhould be ftripped ; which 
when he underftood from Favonius^ his intimate 
Friend who iate by him, he left the Theatre, 
left his Prefence might be a Hindrance to the 
ufual Speftacle. The People followed him with 
loud Acclamations, and then proceeded ac- 
cording^ to Cuftom, declaring they had a greater 
Regard for the Majefty of that one Man, than 
for that of the whole Aflembly. Martial juftly 
laughs at this Behaviour of Chto j Why did he 
go to thofe Games, fmce he knew what was 
pradlifed there ? Did he go there only to go out 
again ? This the Poet reproaches him with, 
Ep. 3. lib. I. 

Noffes jocofa dulci^ cumfacrum Florit^ 
Fejiofque cujus ^ licenttamvulgij 
Cur in Theatrum, Ca to fever e^ veni/ii? 
An ideo tantum venei'asy ut exires ? 

JVhy carrljl thou Cato ^midji that gamefome Croud^ 

No Stranger to the Revels there allowed ? 

Thou knev/Ji 'twas Flora'j Fea/ly why cantjl thou 

then? 
Was it for this^ fayj to go out again ? 

It h?.s happened to this Poet, that thole whb 
have criticized his Writings have fhewn hiip in 
two oppoiite Chardlert) ; Jiis Admirers are ex- 
travagant ia lus Comnvttkiiktlotis^ The Genius 
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of Martial^ fay they, was extenfive . and lively; 
no Subjeft came amifs to him, and he was cer- 
tainly capable, had the good Tafte of the Age 
encouraged him to it, to keep up the Spirit of 
the EpigrammatUk Poetry, without the poor flelps 
of falfe Wit and Obfcenity ; and his Works were 
received with univerfal Applaufe in all the^ polite 
Parts of the Roman Empire. He was a pleafant, 
witty Poet, fays Turnehus^ he has no Notion how 
he came to be called a Buffoon i that his Epigrams, 
let Men fay what they pleafe, are writ with a 
great deal of Elegance, 

The peculiar Properties of an Epigram^ fays 
•Scaliger, are Brevity and Smartnefs ; this laft 
Quality Catullus did not always arrive at, but 
the moft zxMtQ Martial- never failed ; many of 
his Epigrams, he goes on, are Divine, his Style 
is pure and exaft, and very proper for that great 
Variety of Matter he was concerned with ; and 
tho% fays Morhofiusj he be charged by fome ill- 
jiatur'd Criticks with' fometimes ufmg the Spa- 
nijh Dialeft, yet this ought not to deprive him of 
the Honour that is juftly his Due, for his great 
'Elegancy in the Latin Tongue. 

But notwithftanding the Authority of fuch 
confiderable Advocates, fome Writers make Jbold 
with his Chara<Ser, and tr:at him in a very 
fcurrilous m^ner. He is^ fays Muretus^ if 
compared with Catullus^ an idle faucy Fellow, 
ameer DroD. His Epigrams, fays Gyraldus^ 
never pleafed any but a Company of Afles. His 
Epigrams, (zys Raphael Folaterranus^ are not fit 
to be read, they contain neither Elegancy nor 
Morality : And Fojfiusy with a juft Moderation 
obferves, that Martial was oac oi \3wife. ^s^x- 

Vol. L P ^S^rk.'^^ 
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thors, who> at the lame time he reproved Vic^ 
taught it } and thou^ he delerveil great Com- 
mendation for many of his Epiznuns, yet by 
thofe fiew that are obfcene, be nad done infi- 
nitely more mifchief than hy the others he had 
done good. 

Sunt ima, funt qiueiam me£tcriai fvnt mala pluTA 
^aiegishic: aliter, nsnfity Avhe, Liber, 

As mafl BmJii are, fa Epigratns, /ny Friend, 
Same good, inSfferent fimey mere ha^y end. 
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VALERIUS FLACCUS. 

(J;AIUS VALERIUS FLACCUS, was 
born at Sezzd, or Setia, a. Town of Cam'- 
pagnia di Roma, from whence he had the Name 
of Setinus, but lived moft part of his Time at 
Padua, He was Cotemporary w;ith ifeC7r//tf/, who 
held an intimate Friendftiip with him, and 
advifed him to leave the beggarly Study of Poe- 
try, and apply himfelf to the Bar, as the more 
profitable Profeflion of the two. He died be* 
fore he had put the finifliing Hand to his Work, 
about thirty Years of Age. This lliort Account 
is the whole that remains of the Life and Death 
of this Poet. 

FLACCUS chofe for his SubjeA the Hifto- 
ry of the Argonautic Expedition, which he writ 
in eight Books, in Imitation of ApoUonius Rho*^ 
dius upon the fame Sutjeft. ^intilian lament^ 
his untimely Death, and that it was a great Lo6 
to the Learned, that he did not live to correal 
his Works. He addrefles his Poem to the Em- 
peror Vefpafian^ and enters upon it with a pom- 
pous Invocation oi ApoUoy but his Mufe foon 
jaded. 

Phcehe^ mme Ji Cumea^ &c. 

If confcious at Cumaean Rites I bend, 
^Jttd at tb( hallowed Service puu attend'^ 

Pi 
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If undefiTd thy laureTd Wreath I wear^ 
•Hioebus inffire my Numbers^ ' hear my Prafr^ 

He feems rather to imitate than to tranflate 
the Greek Poet Apollonius^ whofe Work, tho' he 
had before him, and by comparing it with thofc 
of Homer and Virgil^ might have made his Ad- 
vantages in treating the fame Subjedl j yet with- 
out uSng the help of a Guide, he gave himfelf 
up whoffy to his own Invention, and fucceeded 
accordir^ly. However, JpoUonius has been far 
from fuffering where Flaccus has feemed to tranf- 
late him J none of his Spirit has been loft in the 
Transfufion, and he may be placed in the 
Numbers of thofe few Authors, whofe Copies 
have rival'd their Originals. He had a true Ge- 
nius for Poetry, which would have been more 
diftinguifh'd, had he arrived at riper Years, and 
a more difcerning Judgment. He profefledly 
imitated Virgil^ and often does it in a happy 
Manner, and is in general far from deferving 
to be fo much neglected as he has been, in 
comparifon of other Poets, no ways fuperiour 
to him, either for their Matter, Style, or Ver- 
fification. And this Character is confiftent with 
the Obfervation of the beft Judges who have 
remark'd upon him. 

SCJLIGER^ to excufe the harfh Style of 
this Author, laments that he died before he 
had time to review his jlrgoHauticks \ but he 
allows him to be a Perfon of Wit, of a happy 
Fancy, of a folid Judgment, and of extraor- 
dinary Diligence and Application ^ that his Ver- 
fes have a pleafant and harmonious Sound, tho' 
his Poem has none oi \iwife o^ct Gt-aoes and 
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He is really, fays Barthius^ a more confiderable 
Poet than he is generally allowed ; they are 
either Pedants, or your half learned Men, who 
neglect to read him through an Opinion that 
his Style is harfh and difagreeable ; whereas he is 
a Poet of no inconiiderable Quality, of a noble 
and elevated Air. However fome will not be 
induced to confefs liis Poetical Genius, his 
Learning, his Gravity, and his Judgment ; yet 
Flaccus appears more confiderable, when he 
marches alone, than when he treads in the 
Footfleps o{ Apollonius the Rhodian. Borrichiusy 
in his Differtation upon the Poets, confefles that 
Flaccus had very often high and noble Flights, 
his St) le was florid enough, though it had Une- 
vennefles fometimes, and feemed a little rugged, 
which undoubtedly he would have foftned and 
polifhed had he lived fome time longer. But 
Rapin reduces him to the loweft Order of Poets j 
he is cold and flat, fays he, aflPecting a Loftinefi 
of Expreflion, and not having a Genius for 
it ; his Poem is extremely mean, the Fable^ the 
Contrivance, the Conduct, all is of a very low 
Character, 
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T\ECIMVS MAGNUS JVSONIVS^ 
one ofthemoft excellent Poets of the fourth 
Certfury, was a Native of Biurdeattx in France^ 
and the Son of Julius Aufoniusj Phyfician to the 
Emperor Valentinian. He was born at Bazas^ 
and fettled at Bourdeaux \ his Wife's Name wad 
£milta /Eonioy and was the Dauditer of Cad" 
lius Jrgicius Arbor eusy who fled into Aquitain 
after a Profcription, which had deprived him 
of all the Efiate he had in the Coimmr. This 
Arbor eus having fixed himfelf in Ae Oktv called 
Aqua Tarbellonimy married a virtuous Woman 
of little or ao Fortun^ v^^ofe Name was Mmi-- 
lia Corinthia Maura. From this Marriage pro- 
ceeded one Son and three Daughters ; me Son 
V^ £nulm Mqgnus Arbgreus^ "who taught Rhe- 
toric at Toulofey and who took fuch a particular 
Care of the Educatioi^ of ou^ Poet. One of the 
Daughters was married to Julius Aufoniusy and 
brought hin> four Children, of v^hich our Aufonius 
was the fecond. He draws out ia particular 
Charafter of his Father's Virtues in his Parental 
lia^ or Epicedion in Patrem j and if he was like 
the Pidure which his Son has left him, he was a 
Remnant of the Golden Age. 
He was educated vit^ ^.^erj particular Care, 
^ the whole Yanuly 'mVtt^&sAi >^«roS^^ Ssv \\^ 
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either becaufe his Parts were very promiiing, or 
becaufe the Scheme of his Nativity had progno- 
fiicated that he fhould attain to great Honours. 
It feems Cacilius Argitius Arhoreus^ his Grand- 
father by the Mother's Side, underftood Aftrology, 
and had calculated this Nativity, but never difco- 
ver'd it to his Family. Many Years after his 
Death his Daughter accidentally difcover'd it. 
Aufonim informs us of thefe Particulars himfelf. 

TCu call Numeros & con/da Sidera^ &c. 

Thy Art from confcious Stars our Lives can datej 
And in Heaven s AfpeSii read the Book of Fate i 
There all my future Fortunes didft thou traccy 
And in thy Schemes the f leafing Secret place. 
But whet the Grandfire witbjuch Care cmceaVdy 
The curious Jkbtber^s prying Eye reveatd. 

He ^dds, that Arhoreus meeting from Time to 
Time with adverfe Fortune, and lunentine his 
Son^ who died at thirty Years of Age, com^rted 
lumielf under his Afflictions, with the £:q>e£hK 
ttofl of Aofe Dignities which the St»s had pro- 
mifed to his Granddiild. 

Dicebasfed tey &c. 

Phased with the Honour Fate fir me deftgrfd^ - 
Ho longer thy own Griefs difiraSf thy Mind* 
Ev^n now thoufmitfl among the Dead^ to fee 
This full Accomplijhment of Fate^s Decree : 
To fee me thus adore thy pious Shade ^ 
A ^efior^ PrefeSly and a Conful made* 

He fuppofes his Grandfather's Soul^ ev^tv vcv <i& 
Abode of the Bfefledj was fen£k)\^ qI^Brb K^^^o^.- 
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pliihment of the Horofcope^ and of the particular - 
Dignities which our Poet had obtained at the 
Emperor's Court. He is lefe orthodox in an- 
ther Place, for he there queftions whether any 
thing of us remains after Death. 

Et nunc five aKquid^ &c« 

And now if after Death there aught remains^ 

In thy hleji Shade fweeteji Remembrance reigns : ^ 

Or if thy Grave no farther ProfpeSi give^ 

Tet thypajl Life will make thy Fame Jit U live. 

He made a furpriiing Progrefs in Learning, 
and at the Age of thirty Years was appointed 
to teach Grammar in nourdeaux. Some time 
after he was promoted there to the Office of Pro- 
feffbr of Rhetoric. He acquired fo great a Repu- • 
tation in this Employ, that he was invited to the 
Imperial Court, to be Praeceptor to Gri7/ztf», Son - 
of the Emperor Valentinian^ He made himfelf 
very agreeable both to bis Pupil and to his Pupil's 
Famer, and received from them fuch Rewards 
and Dignities, as. made him a very eminent- 
Example of Juvenar^ Maxim> 

Si Fortuna volet^ fies de Rhetore ConfuL 

If Fortune pteafes^ 

A Rhetorician may become a ConfuL 

He was, in effe(3, raifed to the Confulihip by 
the Emperor Gratian^ in the Year Three hun- 
dred feventy-nine, after having gone through 
other confiderable Ofl^ces v for befides the Dig-^ 
[ty of Queftor, mxh ^\iidcv>Rfc \<^\!is^tv<:^>xl^^ '\tv 
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the Life of the Emperor Valentiniany he was cre- 
ated Praefe£l of the Pratorium in Italy and in 
Gaul, after the Death of that Prince. The 
Thanks which he gave to the Emperor Gratlan 
for his Promotion to the Confulfhip, is an ex- 
cellent Performance. The Time of his Death 
is not certainly known, but without queftion 
he lived to a very great Age. He had married 
a Wife of a good Family, who died young ; he 
had fome Children by her, and did not marry 
any more. He was much efte^med by the Em- 
peror Theodojius, and fome believe that Monarch 
conferred on him the Dignity of a Patrician. 
They found this on a Letter which appears in 
moft Editions, at the beginning of Aufonim\ 
Works. Nothing can be more obliging than 
that Letter. Some Criticks judge it to be fup- 
pofititious, but they cannot deny that this Em- 
peror very much efteemed Aufonius's Poems, and 
exhorted him to publifti them, for this appears 
by a Preface which is inconteflably the Poet's 
own! 

The Criticks have exercifed themfelves with 
inquiring, whether Aufonius was a profeffed Chri- 
ftian ; yojftus^ and fome others, pronounce him 
a Heathen Poet, and appeal to the Teftimony 
and the Epiftles of Paulinus to him ; and there- 
fore conclude, that thofe Chriftian Compofitions 
ufually afcribed to him muft undoubtedly be 
the Work of another Hand. Thofe who con- 
fult Pautinus's Works, find nothing there to 
perfuade them that Aufonius profeffed Paganifin 5 
and fince Paulinus no where ufes any preffing 
Exhortation to him to be baptized, they conclude 
he had already profeffed the Gofpeh They infer 

P 5 *^ 
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it yet more certainly from thofe expreis Words 
they meet with there. 

Non reor hec fanSio Jic £fpUcu^e Parentis 
Mentis ut erroremcredat^ Jic vivere Chrijlo. 

Ihife my Holy Tutor now will find 

Thi Cbrijiian Faith no Error of tbe AfinJU 

So that the Reading of Paulinus^s Works proves 
the very reverie of whzt VoJJius and fome others 
have aiierted ; it demonftrates that Aufomus was 
a profefTed Chriftian/ It is therefore without 
Foundation, that fome would take from this 
Poet what appears in Praife of Chrift, in his 
CoUeAion of Verfes. Tho' we (hould deprive 
him of the Carmen PafchaUy and the excellent 
Piece which begins with 

Omnipotens fob mentis mihi cognite cultu^ 

as fome Criticks would, yet there would be 
enough left in his Works to confute thofe who 
affirm he was a Pagan. Baronius obferves, that 
jfufonius was educated ty two Nuns, who were 
his Aunts : ^is is a Pro<H that he was of a Chri- 
ftian Family. Now Chriftiani^ being upon the 
Throne in thofe Times, and raganilm expofed 
to Difgrace and Perfecution, it leldom happen'd 
that a Chriftian turned Pagan. Since then Au- 
fonius was educated from his Infancy in Chrifti^ 
anity, we ought to believe he profeued it all the 
Days of his Life ; for nothing is more abfurd 
tiian the Thought of Gifelinus, who fays, that 
Claudian and Aufonius being prevailed upon by 

Ihe Authority aaAE^ocjJ3L^Itf;^Qt \i\a Pa^ 5ym- 
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fBschuSy abjured the Chriftian F^th, ^nd plung'd 
^emfelves again into Idolatry. 

There is an extreme Inequality in the 
Works of Jufiniusy or becaufe his Mufe was 
a litstle too inconftant, or becaufe fome Pieces 
have been inferted in his Poems, which he had 
but rough .drawn, or becauf^ foine particular 
Reafons obliged him to permit the Publication, 
of fome Verfes, which he had not time to polifh. 
Generally fpeaJdng there is fomething haHh in 
his Manner and in bis Style, but it was rather 
the Defedl of the Age, than of his Genius. 
They who are good Judges of Poetry, can ea-. 
fily fee> that if he had liv«l in the Augujian Age, 
fome of his Verfes would have equalled the beft ' 
of that Time, fo much Delicacy and Wit appear 
in moft of his Writings. He had ce;rtainly a 
fine Genius, and a great Compafs of Leaining, 
and Eloquence, but he negledled to cultivate 
his Parts, and often employed himfelf upon tri- 
fling Subjedbs. Many of his little Compofitions 
were the Ai^ufements of his leifure Hours, writ- 
ten for the u|e of his own Grandchildren or of 
fome particular Friends ^ but he was fo vain and 
carelefs^ that fcarce any Thing finifh'd came out 
of his Hands.. His Epigrams are many of thenn 
Tranflations of the Greeks and hav? but little 
Spirit or £}^ance % his Love-Vedibs m^de ^^ 
on Biffkla^ a fair Germ^ Slaiye tb^ He iet at 
liberty, lare imperfeS. He wrote Verfes upoft < 
tile feven wife Men ; upon Ae pripcipal Cities, 
of the Roman Empire f up^n th^ Cpntepts o£ 
Homer\ Iliads^ and Odjjfee^ He has left Epiftles. 
and other Mifcellaneous Works : But his moit 
celebrated Piece, in the Opinion of Scaligery i& 
his Poem upon the Mfifflkj^ tivi^ V^ ^^v^*^ 
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fo elaborate a Work, that had Aufinius writ no-^* 
thing elfc, that would have been fufiicient to have- 
procured him the Chara£^er of a great Poet, 
there being in it a great deal of Art, Method, 
fine Language, Genius, Candor, and Sharp- 
nefs. 

JUSONIUSj notwithftanding his Profeffiorr 
of Chriftianity^ is juflly condemned as a lafci- 
vious, filthy Writer. Some Epigrams, fays Sca^ 
liger the Father, are fo deteftabty obfcene, that 
they deferve neither Writer nor Reader, and 
inftead of the Spunge, they feem to merit no- 
other Purification than that of the Flames. I 
wonder he fays nothing againft the Obfcenities 
of the Cento Nuptialh, written in the Decline of 
Life, which have principally excited the Indig- 
nation of feveral other Authors. Mr. Baiuet' 
obferves juftly. It were, fays he, to be wiflied, 
that Somebody had expunged the abominable 
Cento^ that wicked Piece of Patchwork^ which 
he made up of feveral half Verfes of Virgil^ on 
Suljedls piu^y amorous. It is with much Ju- 
ftice that the Univerfity of Paris pomplained 
forty Years ago of the Malice of this Poet in - 
making VirgU fpeak in fo very lewd a man- 
ner, who, of all the Poets of An^quity, was 
moft celebrated for his Charity. Father Briet^ 
a Jcfuit, has carried his Zea| yet further, when- 
he reprefents this A£tion of Jufonius to us as an 
Outrage highly penal, declaring it to be as great 
a Piece of impudent AiTurarice, as of fcanda- 
lous Obft^nity, to make fuch a Mifap|)lication, 
and that there was fomething Diabolical ra- 
ther than Human, in that pernicious Art of 
perverting Things, and changing good into bad, 

to lay Sjiares for ^^Imv^tsk^ ^ Isxtfimty of 
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Youth. Th^e Reflexions are juftly laid upon the 
Filthinefs and Infe<Sion of this Compofition, and' 
Aujonius feems to take fhame to himfelf, and con- 
fefs as much ; for after he had defcribed the Wed- 
ding-Feaft, the Proceflion of the Bride an'd Bride- 
groom, the Wedding-Prefents, the Compliments 
of the Company, and having modeftly enough 
reprefented the firft Difcourfe of the married 
Couple, he flops there, and advertifes the Rea- 
ders, that what he had to fay more, not being 
covered with a Veil, it was their Part to decline 
going any farther. 

* Thus far, fays he, I have veiled the Nuptial- 

* Myftery with many Words and long Defcrip- 
' tions for an Entertainment to modeft Ears j 

* but becaufc the matrimonial Solemnity requires 

* fome fmutty Mirth, and Cuftom has authorized 

* thofe loofe Defcriptions, the remaining Secrets 

* of the Chamber and Bed will be given you by . 

* the' fame Author, who muft bluTh again and 

* again for impofmg upon VirgiPs Words fo im- 

* pudent a Meaning. You that pleafe may ftop 

* here, and leav6 the reft to thofe wno are 

* more curious.* 

AUSONIUS compofed this Nuptial-Piece, 
of Patchwork at the Inftancc of the Emperor 
Vakntinianj who had treated the fame Subject- 
in the fame ludicrous Manner. He excufes him- 
felf by obferving, that a Prince cannot exprefs 
any fort of Command more abfolute than that 
of a Requeft ; he found himfelf much perplexed, 
for in writing a wicked Poem, he expofed him-^ 
felf to the Accufation of grofly facrificing his 
Reputation to Flattery, and by writing a better 
Poem than that of the Emperor, he was like 
to be condemned for his IxitoVen^^^-^ 'vcvVwvw^ 
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the Afliirance to be more withr dian his Ma* 
ftcr. But to do the Poet all the Juftice which 
the Delicacy of his Wit and Pen deferves, let 
us hear his own Words in his Preface to that 
Piece. ^I am afhamed to have difgraced the 
Dignity of FirgiPs Poetry on fo jocular a Sub« - 
jed ; but what could I do ? I was commanded 
to do it; and which is the moft abfblute 
fort of Command) I was defired to do it by 
him, who could have commanded it, even by 
his Sacred Imperial Majefty Valentinian^ a. 
Prince, in my Judgment, truly learned, who 
had himfelf treated the fame Subjefb in the 
fame manner in very apt and wjtty Poetry.. 
Defiring therefore to try how for he fhould 
excel in this our Tryal of Slcill^ he command- 
ed me to undertake the Work. You will 
readily imagine I had a very nice Talk ; I 
was neither willing to excel nor be excelled j, 
if I fell fhort> it would look in the Judg- 
ment of others like Flattery j. if I outdid, it 
would feem Infolenoe. I undertook it there- 
fore with an Appearance of Unwillingnefs,, 
and by a happy Courfe I kept in favour as 
an Equal, and offended not as a Superiour/ 
If it be true, that the CenU NuptiaUs of thei 
Emperor VaUntinian was not inferiour to that 
of Aufoniuiy it mufl be faid that this Monarch 
was not unHcilled in Poetry y, and beddes,, as he. 
was grave,, and of exemplary Chaflity, it may 
ferve,. in fome meafure, to juftify the Conduit 
of this Poet. 

Th£ Cenfors of Poetry have judged with* 

Tenderncfs upon the Writings of Aujonius \ they 

{zy^ he ia every where fo full of Wit a.id Smart- 

iicisj that hfi uetN^r WSL^i^ \iv^ ^"a^^ \a ^^ a* 
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fleep. Brodaus cannot imagine his Style to be 
fo unpolite as thofe do, who, by way of Re- 
proach,^ call him Ferreum Scriptorenty a Writer 
as hard as Iron. He was the moft learned, if 
we believe Scaligevy of all the Poets, from Do^ 
mitian down to that Time ; he was of a great 
and acute Wit, but his Style fomewhat harfh j 
he is not all of a piece j he has writ on feveral 
Subjects, but not sJways with the fartie Succel^, 
and therefore we are not to judge of him from 
what he hath done, but what he could have 
done. He wiflies that he had never writ any 
of his Epigrams, not one of them is finifh'd as 
it ought to be, fome are impertinent, cold and 
frivolous ; when he tranflated from the Greeks he 
never regarded to carry the original Beauty into 
the Latin 5 he was very carelefs and negligent,, 
and therefore it is that we find ma«y of hi& 
Ia?nHcisy which at the Beginning feem pure and 
elaborate, in the Conclufion prove fxculent and 
fiill of Dregs. 

« 
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CLAUDIA N, 

TH O' the Place of his Birth is uncertain, y 
Claudius Claudianus is commonly faid to I 
born at Alexandria in Egyptj about the b^ii 
ning of the Reign of Falentinian the Firft, « 
the vulgar ^ra Three hundred fixty-five. E 
finiibed his Studies at Alexandria^ a famous Ac: 
demy in that Age, and as renowned as Athe, 
for the Education of Youth ; his Knowlec^e . 
the Greek Tongue was fo perfeft, that he ei 
ter'd his Mufe, and compofed his firft Attemp 
in Poetry in that Language. About thin 
Years old he came to Romej and publifhed h 
firft Poem, as he confefles to Probinus the CoJ 
All, who was his Friend and Patron, 

Romano I bihimus prknumy U Confute ^ Pontes. 

His elegant Compofitions and polite Leamii 
foon admitted him into the beft Company 
mong Men of. Tafte and Merit, particularly jj 
to the Favour and Efteem of 5//7/V^, a nob 
Goth-i who had the whole Adminiftration of A 
fairs under the Emperor Honorius. This Prin 
Minifter diftinguifli'd himfelf by his Valour ai 
Conduft under Theodojius^ who heaped Honou 
upon him, made him General of his Forces, ma 
ri^ him to bis 1^'\^^ Serena^ %nd ugon \ 
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Death-bed recommended to him the Care of 
the Empire, and made him the Guardian of his 
Children. Supported by this extraordinary Power, 
and the great Intereft he had in Honortusy to 
whom he had married his Daughter Maria ^ he 
began to raife Schemes of fettling the Empire in 
his own Family ; but his Ambition proved fatal, 
his Treafon was difcover'd, for which he and. 
his Son Eucherius defervedly fufFered Death. The 
Ruin of Stilico fell heavily upon Claudian'y for 
Hadrian^ who was the fucceeding Favourite, a 
Captain of the Guards who had detected the Con- 
fpiracy, perfecuted our Poet as a Dependant upon 
Stilicoy and refolved to ruin him both in Perfon 
and Fortune. Claudian complains of the barba- 
rous and unjuft Ufage he had received from this 
Minifter, he expoftulates with him by Letter, 
hut finding no Redrefe, and reduced to the loweft 
Fortune, and unfupported by his Friends, who 
were ^ther banifhed or put to Death, he <A)ferved 
no Teanper, but gave a loofe to his Refentijient, 
and feverely handed the Favourite in Lampoons 
and bitter Livectives. , 

Though he fufFered by the unforgiving Spi* 
rit of Hadrian^ yet we find by his Writings^ 
that the. Compliments and Panegyricks he be- 
ftowed upon the Confulfhip of Honariusy were 
not thrown away or unrewarded ; for he en-, 
joyed many Employments Civil and Milin 
tary, but of* what Nature or Value cannot be 
difcover'd. But he was eminently diflinguifh'd 
by a fingular Honour he received from Arcadius 
and Honor iusy and the general Vote of the Se- 
nate, who erected to him a Statue of Brafs in 
Trajati,$ Forumy with the follomtv'j^ \s>&xv^ 
tion. ,. «>rv 
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crO Claudius Claudianus, Trihmu and 

'*' Notary^ and among other gnat ^ualificatUnSj 
the moft excellent of Poets ; libir^i bis own Works 
enre fuffident to mako his Name immortaly yet as 
a Tejtimony of their Jffrohation^ the moft leamei 
and moft happy Emperors Arcadius and Honori- 
us, at the Kequefl cf the Senate, have ordered this 
Statue to be ere£led^ and placed in the Forum of 
Trajan. 

This Epigram was infcribed below, 

Rome and the Caviars here his Statue raife^ 
Who Virgil'x Genius joined to Horner'^ toys. 

CLAUDIJN was married to a Lady of great 
Qualit) and Foitune in Lilya^ by the Interdt of 
the Princefe Serena. The Time of his Deadi is 
uncertain, nor can we meet with any other Par- 
ticulars of his Life, 

This Poet valued himfelf, and laid the Foun- 
dation of his Character upon his Poem of the 
Rape of Proferpine, a curious Subject, and a 
celebrated Story in the Heathen Mythology, 
and capable of the hi^eft EmbeDiihments, tiiio' 
it is fuppofed not to be a finifh'd Piece ; he 
addreffes it to his Friend Fbrentinusy a Perfon 
of Learning and Diftinction, and confefles it 
coft him much Pains and Sweat, and ^t he 
did not venture upon fo arduous a Tafk, be- 
fore he had tried the Strength of his Mufe up- 
on lower and lefs important oubjects. The reft 
of his Poems confift of Panegrricks or Invec- 
tives, with fome Epiftles and jSpigrams. Some 
little Poems upon Sacred Subjects, which throu^ 
Miftake have been 2&r^oe^ \s> Claudictn-^ and fo 
iwve made him tho\xdcvX.^OKt>ScLm^ h^^\^ ^^- 
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ten by Claudius Mamercus^ a Chriftian Ppet of 
Viinni in GauL Several Criticks are of opi- 
nion that his Inveftives are the moft perfeft of 
all his Writings, and that he has difcovered in 
them all a fuperiour Talent for Satire. Thofc 
againft Eutropius and Rufinus have fo many Ad- 
mirers, that it is hard to fay, which of the tWQ 
deferves the Preference. 

After the Death of Theodofiusy this Rufi-- 
nusy out of Envy to fee Stilico above him, formed 
treacherous Dengns upon the Empire. Heprac- 
tifed fecretly with the Hunsj the Goths^ and 
the Alansj and endeavour'd to make himfelf 
Sovereign, or at leaft independent upon his Ma- 
ilers and his Enemies. This Treafon coft him 
his Life. The long Profperjty of this great 
Man, induced Claudtan to believe, as Epicurus 
did, that all things were made by Chance, an4 
that the Gods did not concern themfelves with 
the Govermnent of the World j but the exenir 
pbry Punifbnxent of Rufinus removed Kis Diffi-^ 
tulties, and cleared up to him the juft Admi* 
niftration of the Divine Providence. His Sen- 
timents upon this Occafion are exa6l and folemn^ 
and (tho' I am not fond of Quotations, as moft 
who have written in this way) I will vcati^as to 
reprefent them in his own. Words : 

Safe mhi dubiam traxit fententia mententy 

Curarent Superi terras^ an nullus inejfet 

Rector ^ y incertofiuerent mortalia taju. 

Nam cum difpojiti quafijfem fadera Mundiy 

Prccfcriptofque maris fines annique meat us j 

Et lucis noiiifque vices, tunc omnia rebar 

Confilio firmata Dei, qui lege moveri 

Sidera, quifruges diver ^q Xtm^^rt nojci.* 

J^»/ z/ar/am Pia^ien alieno jujferat ignc .^ 
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CompUri^^ folemque fuo : porrexerit undis 
Littoray tellurum medio libraverit axe^ 
Sed cum Res homtnum ianta Caligine volvi 
Adfpiceremy latofque diujlorere nocentes 
Vexartque pios^ rurfus labefaSla cadehat 
Rettigio J caufaque viam nonftonte fequebar 
Alteriusy vacuo qua cUrrerefemna motu 
Affirmaty magnumque novas per inane figurat 
F(trtund non arte regij qua nununafenju 
Ambiguo vel nulla putaty vel nefcia nojiri* 
Abflulit hum tandem Rufini Pana tumultumy 
Abfohitque D^os. yam non ad culmina rerum 
Injufios crevijje queror^ toUuntur in alfum 
Vt lapfu graviore ruant. 

Oft has my A4ind with anxious Doubts been tojl^ 
iVhether the Care of Heaven extends to Earthy 
Or mdrtal Things depend on Chance atone • 
For when the fair Creation Ifurvey^dy 
In beauteous Order ran^d\ the Sea confind 
Within its Boundsy ami its proud Waves reJirairCd\ 
The Year revolving in its conftant Courfey 
And the ViciJJitude of Day and Night \ 
I clearly faw the Hand of Providenciy 
Andown^d the fprightly Ruler of the World* 
That Gody whole all-informing Hand directs 
The rapid Motion of the whirling Spheresy 
Who rules the Seajons of the varied Tear j 
Who fills the MoorCs bright Orb with borrov^d Light f 
And bids the Sun with native Luftre fltine. 
Who on the Ocean* s Brink extends the Shores y 
And on its Axis ballances the Earth* 
Bnt when the gloomy Scene of Man Iview^dy 
The Bad friumphanty and the Good opprefsdy 
Religion in a Moment loji its Holdy 
My Heart inclined to that PViloJa^>)^^ 
\i^/^ich tells usy xfciit di/cordantSwdiof t>nTi^5 HuVtai 
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HurTdthro^ the vajl Ahyfs of Emptinefsy 
Produced by Chance^ not Art ^ this fair Variety. \ 
Which woiidperfuade there are no Gods in Hiaven^ 
Or Gods regardlefs of the human Race, 
At length Rufinus- Punijhment has cleared 
My anxious Douhtings<y and abfolvd the Godsi 
No longer I complain^ that proffrous Vice 
Is raised on high ; the Wicked are exalted 
Only to fall with greater Ruin down. 

The Judges of Claudian are divided in their 
Opinions concerning him ; fome think his Style 
too florid, and are offended with the flowing 
Eafe and Harmonioufnefs of his Numbers, which, 
they fay, want both Variety and Strength to 
fupport the Dignity of the Expreflion. Others 
admiring the charming Eafe and Fluency of 
his Numbers, with the Spirit and Vivacity of 
his Style, wifh he had been happier, or more 
judicious in the Choice of his Subjefts. Clau-^ 
dian<i fays Crinitus^ was of an excellent Genius, 
much aaapted to Poetry ; he is happy in his 
Flights^ and takes fuch a wonderful Delight in 
the Variety of Figures and Sentences^ that Na- 
ture feems to have defign'd him for a Poet. 
Tho' he did not treat of the nobleft Subjefts, 
yet, what was wanting that way, he fupply'd 
with his Wit. He was of a happy Vein, he had 
a folid Judgment, his Style was pure, eafy, and 
natural i he had a great deal of Smartnefs with- 
put the leaft AflFecftation. He i& worthy of the 
higheft Conmiendation, and tho' his Wit and 
Eloquence happen'd to fall in a vicious Age, yet 
fince the Reign of Augujius^ no Man went oe- 
yond him> - either in Purity cil^^t^\^, ox \jrSx\.- 
nefs of ExpreBon. The Veries cS. Claud:\an^ 
^y^fiorpMus^ are read atthisD^^ viV^ ^^"^^ 
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Veneration, in refpedl of his profound Wit ; hfe 
Style is chafle, grave, and fublime, and yet, ^ich 
is a thing to be admired, cafy and natural, inter- 
woven with moral and political Inftru6tion, but 
he is too full of the Sallies of Youth, and hb 
Style is fometimes a little haughty. 

It is obferved by Rapin, that the common Un- 
dertakers in Pancgyricks, who have not Force to 
form handfomely a Defign, loofe the Reins of 
their Fancy, and after tliey have piled a Heap of 
^ofs and deform'd Praifes, without Order and 
Connexion, one upon another, this, forfooth, 
muft be called a Panegyrick. ' 'Tis thus, fays he, 
that Cbudian has praifed the Emperor Honmusy 
and the Confuls Prcbinus, Olyoriusy StiHcOy 
and the other illuftrious Perfons of his Time. 
Throughout all his Panegyricks reigns an Air of 
Youthuilnefs, that has nothing of what is folid, 
though there appears fome Wit. He flags in the 
Invention, and dio* at his firft fetting out he feems 
to be full of Fire and very brifk, yet all of a fudden 
he flops like a Man out of breath, and his Con- 
clufion is never anfwerable to his Beginning j yet, 
fays Gyraldus^ there are fome Flowers in him, 
which, if a wife Man had the gathering of, would 
be of wonderful Advantage, 
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